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FEBRUARY 


By VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


HE world lies hushed in white, 
Field and hollow and _ hill; 
The forest grim hath a purple rim 
And the river’s heart is still. 
Then hey for that dim hour fleet, 
Born of the day and the dark, 
When the hearth-flame red, doth leap to meet, 
Its far-off phantom spark | 


And ho! for who comes nigh, 
With his yellow hair ablow ! 
Is warmth and cheer for the traveller here, 
Or wilt thou bid him go? 
Nay, for he rideth to win, 
With the young year bonny and bold; 
Then open thy door, and let love in, 
Good neighbor, from out the cold! 
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THE LOVE OF AN 


W HAT are 
You go 

to do,” sitid Ha 

teen,’ when your 

uncle dies?” 

Bessie Donald 
looked up at him 
with the half- 
smiling reproach 
which means that 
one lias been very 
brutal imdeed. 

"He has told 
me that when he 
dies he wishes me 
to go to Europe, 
she answered, in 
& moment, for she 
, always answered 
A question considerately, no matter how litile 
right @ person had to put it, “He knows 1 
want to study painting, and so he makes this 

lan for me. I fear—I know—" her voles 

faltered, with premonitory dread—" that 1 
shal] never have another friend like Uncle 
Jerry!” 

“No” responded Hazleteen, in his sympa: 
thetic way, which was a solemn way that came 
over him when anyone touched a note of ten, 
der feeling. “No; your uncle isa good 
man!” 

Bessie looked up again at her companion, 
saying to herself that he, too, was very: good 
as well ashandsome; and that was something 
more than poor old bald Uncle Jerry was. 

Hazleteen (they were walking in the garden, 
4 network of bachelors’ buttons and nastur, 
tiums, and so forth, all vigorons Logethien) 
reached up to a flowering tree and ben 
down a branch to. smell of it, But a bee 
flew ont at him and made him start, and speak 
sharply. 

“T had nearly braced myself to say some- 
thing from Oy heart toyou, Bessie,” he ejacu- 
lated. "Butit is harder to hold one’s inner- 
most thonghts to view than T had supposed, 
And yel—t will say it uler ail] apne seemed 
to me that your position, when your only 
relative dies, will be peculiarly sad and lonely. 
Kt has seemed to me that it would be very 
sweet to ask you to turn to me, your playmate 
and friend for so many years, for protection 
and love, 

‘The girl stopped in the fragrant path as if 
the tangle of blooms hindered ler; but she 
trembled. 

Hozleteen caught her hand and kissed it, 

“John!” she murmured, 

“ But, oh, my dear,” he went on, “you have 
not Known how it has been with me at Was 
ington in the two years since we last met! T 
have become engaged to marry some one else, 


Mrs. Lariror 
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Bessie! and now 
You know my heart, 
dear, as 1, myself, 
know it!” 

She was taken un- 
awares; she turned 
fall npon him, and 
with her free hand 
seized his arm, and 

aed i agony into 
nis face. She and 
he had always heen 
close friends as 
schoolmates and 
Village youngsters; 
feeling an added 
bond, moreover, be- 
cause it was known 
that Unele Jerry 
had remained single 
on account of his 
unsuccessfil court- 
ship of Hazleteen's 
mother, who later 
in life had returned 
to the village and 
been treated with 
brotherly devotion 
by the old man. 
Bessie had grown to 
love Huzleteen with 
an extreme and 

cloudless love; yet 
she had never—so 
gentle and humble 
was she—she had 
never believed that 
he would care for 
her enough to ask 
her to be his wife. 
= She thought she 
had detected in his 
cordial admiration of her a chill of self-pos- 
session which was fatal to the great tenderness 
which alone would satisfy her. But to have 
him confess a deep sentiment for her, and ia 
the same moment say that he belonged to ane 
other—this was a woe more terrible than eyen 
his indifference would have been; her honest 
heart shrank from such a disorder of the fin- 
est impulses, 

* Bessie,” Hazleteen sighed, as she looked 
at him, while he seemed the very picture of 
hero, “ Thave long loved you with all my 
foul, T felt that, by-and-bye, as you grew to 
be the woman you are now, E should tell you 
of it, and win you for my wife. ‘Then came 
the whirl of the outside world, and the day 
of folly. A gay, fascinating,’ fair creature 
crossed my path and enthralle me; and then 
Lthought my love for you was a mistake! [ 
come to tell you how my fute had tamed out; 
and now that I see you again. the madness 
clears away, and T confess you to be the love, 
liest: woman Tever knew! But 1 am bour i; 
my earlier hope is held in check by ty fea ty 
to another; a strong fealty, Bessie, for bet‘er 
or for worse. My life is doomed 
to an enforced duty!” 

His words cut Bessie's sensitive 
being like sword-strokes, for she 
believed that his solemn accents 
came from a tenderness as great as 
her own; and her whole com. 
miseration was instantly given to 
him, and her desire was to feel 
that his life was not to be wrecked : 
that it was to be as rejoicing a life 
as any one's ever had been, 

“Oh, John,” she cried, in her 
low, earnest voice, “you mast learn 
that this, this faney for me is the 
mistake, and that {he bright, bean- 
tifhl girl you have chosen is really 
the right wife for you, You are so, 
full of ability and ambition that 
surely [should not haye been able 
to fulfill the part of a wife to you, 
in the fashionable world, as’ she 
can! John, do not think that your 
life can be anything but great and 
splendid; there can be no defeat, 
for such as you are!” 

He kissed her forehead reyer- 
ently, and the poor child thought 
herself blessed. 

A voice was heard ata window, 
calling feebly, but cheerily, to 
Bessie and Hazleteen to “come 
up.” It was Uncle Jerry Donald, 
Summoning them from his arro- 
chair, for he was partly crippled, 
They obeyed his appeal at once, 
and’ were soon standing before 


him; and Bessie was pale and frightened of 
aspect. Old Jerry Donald's eyes, at any rate, 
were not crippled, and he stared’ a bit at 
beloved niece, and then at Hazleteen, and 
finally remarked : 

“ You two seemed to be pretty confidential, 
down there. But now you are afraid of each 
other, and of me into tlie bargain.” 

iL was tellin," began Hazleteen, 

“He was telling me,” interrupted Bessie, 
“that he is enguzed to be married. But yout 
called us before he had revealed the name, mn: 
dear uncle—the name of the woman John | 
chosen! She is very lovely and accomplished, 
and that is what John will need her to be 
when he gocs to London with the legation.”” 

All this might be as true as possible, but old 
Donald yy - He gave a flasli of the 
eye to H i 
and his lips ni 
she lived, Bessie 
of Uncle’ Jerry's; 
her the most impre 
ence. It was by that silence that he conveyed 


to Hazleteen that he was a scoundrel, and to 
Be 


joins his legation, and goes to London, the 
better! 
“Thank you, s 


3 1” the young man cried, 
fiercely. “I will begin my journey by leaving 
your house.” And turning on his heel the 
young diplomat. stepped out of the room, cast- 
ing only a parting glance at Bessie. 

“Why did you speak harshly to John, un- 
ler” Bessie asked, tremulously. © What 
should we do if he never came back to us?" 

“ Why should we care whether he comes or 
not?” cried the old man. “You know very 
well, Bess, that he has made love to you for 
years! Perhaps he did so because he t ought 
You'd be rich one of these days when I died 
off and left you my Jittle pile; perhaps he has 
decided now that [ am going’ to live too long 
to make my pile of use to him in his fine ca- 
reer] Go and take the pictures of him down 
that you have about, the cottage; we don't 
Want'a rogue’s portrait in our modest house, 
John Hazieteen is too much of a diplomat al. 
ready, Bess; don't You ever trust him again,” 
He grasped her shoulder, and suddenly ex- 
claimed in a cep whisper: “Don't you ever 
trust him with the care of your money, my 
poor girl, when I'am dead!” but I'll take it 
from those lawyers, and fix it safe and close in 
the hands of Mark’ White; he, at least, is an 
honest man,” 

“Unele, how can you be so angry with 
John,” Bessie sobbed, ‘kneeling down und hid- 
ing her face on the old man's arm. “You ac- 
cuse him, just because he falls in love with a 
beautiful Woman, of being dishonest! Oh, T 
will never let such a cruel thought haunt me 
for one moment!” 

“Bessi, Bessie! you are indeed a fool when 
it comes to dealing’ with the world,” her uncle 
plaintively faltered. “You're too good to 
Fight it out with ‘em, dear. You'll be the 
vietin.” 

‘That day Jerry Donald died. 

The next morning Hazleteen came to see 
Bessie; and he brought with him a yery 
lovely young woman, of matchless presence 
and clothed with the utmost elegance, 

“Bessie,” Hazleteen gently declared, “we 
have come to take you to our hearts, if you 
will. This is my wife, Bessie. I did hot ‘tell 
You yesterday of my marriage; because I 
thought there would be more time to break it 
to you, though we all realized that Uncle 
Jerty’s last our was near,” 


A self-congratulatory light blazed in the 
young man’s eyes, notwithstanding his soft 
accenis. Some plan of his was succeeding, 
“ You see, we were married suddenly, because 
of the legation's departure for London. We 
start less than a month from now. Kdwina 
wants you to come with us. You will find 
that she is very good, Bessie; far 100 good for 
ie, although Uncle Jerry did me hardly jus- 
tice, yesterday, rest his soul!” 

Bessie Donald shook like a Jeaf, and Hazle- 
teen's young wife broke through her fashio1 
able manner, and {put her arm about the girl's 
Naist, and kissed her. “I’m fond of you 
already; the first glance is enough to make 
one love you!” Hazleteen’s wife said, gener- 
ousl; hope you will look npon us as very 
true friends; for John's marriage shall never 
make him forget your long companionship 
together as playmates.” 

in Bessie’s ‘eyes tears gathered and mir- 
rored the light which fell upon her sweet face. 

But the end of it all was that she bade fare. 
well to the old-fashioned house and the old. 
fashioned flowers, and went out into the world 
with Edwina and John, and thought that for- 
tune had been very kind to her, as fortune 
went, for obscure and humble people. 

Mark White, whom UncleJervy had thought 
faultless, brought her a bunch of delicately- 
pink arethuses to take with her when she left 
the village where she had always lived. He 
was the young lawyer of the piluce, and had 
offered himself to Bessie some time before, 
and. been rejected. She rcmembered how. 
Uncle Jerry had said that he should put her 
money affairs into Mark's keeping, Bat that 
was arranged differently, 

She hiad decided to let. John see to it, with 
the more willingness because of her uncle's 
strange resentment and distrust. John had 
said that thirty thousand dollars was not yery 
much, and that he could make it a more im. 
posing sum if she would let him do as well 
with it as. he could with his own. And then 
she would grow to be a desirable match, and 
have the pleasure of refusing some of the 
most charming nen in England, 

When John made such humorous speeches 
as the above, Bessie Donald said to herself that 
the world was trying hard to spoil him; but 
she refused to admit that it had succeeded, 

+ * * * * 

In London John's wife made quite a senea- 
tion. She entertained well, and she sang with 
positive brilliancy. And ‘she had a dainty 
‘ttle shadow of @ companion always at her 
side, who would have been a beatity if she 
had been a trifle vain, and who wore methetic 
gowns like a Boughton, 

‘The painters soon picked out Bessie Donald 
for her artistic personality; and her talent for 
painting, which was true ‘and thorough lik 
everything else about her, made her doubly 
welcome in their studi She had halfa 
dozen offers, which she quietly put aside; and 
she came to be known as Little Goody No- 
Heart, though that was recognized as an ab. 
surdly inadequate name. She did not love 
these men who offered their estates, their 
princely incomes, to her, and she was too much 
of an American girl to give her hand where 
her heart was not, And then—well, she often 
vondered, and would linger long over letters 

hich came occasionally to her from America, 
With the postmark of her villagehome, ‘True 
the letters breathed nothing but friendship, 
but how dear that friendship seemed to have 
grown to her of late! 

Avall this, handsome, plausible John E 
teen hurriedly laughed, turning to “aff 
48 if no one's life mattered much but his own, 
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But a year or so ister there came a sort of 
parenthesis in the ordinary routing, when Bes- 
sie fold him that she wanted to speak very 

articularly with him.» She stood beside a 
Blooming drange-tree in the breakfust-room, x 
ray of sunlight falling over it, and touching 
algo, her sage-green, china-silk dress. 

“Come, theu, Bess, if you're real,” Hazle- 
teen acceded, giving a lip to one of ber high 
shoulder-putls, which louked like a butterfly. 
“These yueer, pretty, packered clothes you 
wear make you seem a dream and notiing 
more. And you are such asilent siren. But 
Jet us go to my workroom and talk, for a 
change.” 

When Hazleteen sat down at his big writ- 
ing table, as much as to say that he would 
Fixe only two minates to her communication 

yefore proceeding to the urgent business papers 
near his hund, Bessie said, turning pale at his 
coldness and strangeness: 

* John, I want three thousand dollars.” 

“What?” Hazleteen demanded. 

“Just three thousand doliars, John. I want 
todo ever s6 much good with it. Tam going 
to give it to William Leslie, the artist. He 
has never been to Italy, poor fellow, and his 
wife is threatened with consumption. I have 
ordered some pictures of him which he will do, 
about Italy, und so he consents to fake the 
money, you’ know. And ifit were not that 
Edwina needs me I would go with them,I 
think, and see a few Raphaels, myself.” 

“My dear girl, you are crazy,” was John 
Hazleteen’s answer, as he broudly stared. 

“Why? Don't say anything quite so crash- 
ing as that. Come, it is all setcled with the 
Leslies; 1 have given them my word. And 
their trip mast begin before the ugly March 
weather is here.” 

“Good gracions, what authorization had 
you to go alead in this wild manner before 
speaking to me?” cried Hazleteen, hastily. 

“ Why shottldnotl? Lam ofage, John, if ido 
look and behave like a girl of sixteen!” 

“Of age? Do yon fling that in my face?” 
sneered Hazleteen. “Have we not given you 
a home as any sister and brother might, and 
advantages yon never could have hoped for 
without us; and do you ask what right Thave 
togive yon advice, and attend to your money 
investments as I see fit?” 

* Don't get out of patience with me,” the girl 
faltered. kindly. “I owe a great deal to Ed- 
winaand toyou, and { hardly know how I can 
ever make any adequate return, Join, Bot 
this ones I want to do some good to friends I 
love very much, although they are new 
friends. You see, you are not as intimate 
with the Leslies as I am; you do not realize 
how remarkable the man’s genius is; and how 
he neeils, and his sick wife needs, the visit to 
Italy 1 want to give them!” 

“Oonfound the geniusof William Leslie? 
exclaimed Hazleteen, very red in the face. 
“Let her Majesty send him-to Italy if he 
would be such an orsament to English art. 
You can't have the money, Bessie. I am 
really frightfally busy to-day, and you are 
muddling up my ideas anmercifully."* 

“John 2" 

He shuddered. 

‘Stop speaking in that tone, Bess. To tell 
the truth, our expenses are many guineas 
heavier than [had any idea they would be, 
Your money is with ours, as agreed, and Iam 
spending the income of it all, giving you 
what you want in reason, as yon know, and 
all that. Lean’t just now listurb the bulk, or 
else should get into a hole, You'll have to 
tell the Leslies you were a little too enthusias~ 
tie.” 

Bessie was as gentle as.alamb, but she was 
as honorable as a merchant prince of the high- 
est principles. 

"Tean't go back on my word,” she replied. 
“Unele Jerry's niece shall never break the 
word of a Donald!” 

Hazleteen sprang from his chair, and faced 
ber. The real explanation of his reluctance 
to humor Bessie was that he had come to 
London and lived chiefly by the security of 
her money. It was to fortify himself with 
the control of it that he had made pretty 
speeches to her in her old-fushioned garden, 
and insinuated himself into the care of her 
unele’s legacy. His return to the village had 
been a desperate resort for the making of his 
much-discussed career. So he faced her, pale 
us herself. 

“Bessie,” he said, “ shall you break the 
word of a Donald, of shall I'stand before the 
‘oviety of London as a ruined man?” 

Horrible though his distress was to Bessie, 
itwas partly acting. He had fifteen thousand 
of her money left; but he counted on it for 
two years more of grace, during which time 
he was to make his fortune by diplomatic 
acumen, investment, and gradaal camalation, 

Bat Bessie sank down before him at his 
words, With that impotent sweetness in agony 
which a soul without gnile exhibits, much to 
the disgust of more turbulent and dramatic 
natures. 

“ Now, you need not be so sorry for me,” said 
Hazleteen, lifting her up. “You once said 
that there was no such thing as defeat for a 
man like me; and I am sitre of a brilliant 
financial step, since I am the very [pet of the 
big bankers here, for whom I can do a Jittle 
turn in my line, in the hour of their need— 
that is a secret, though—and by whom Tshail 
wet well repaid, Why, Bess, hold up your 

ead! I expect that we shall be rolling in 
riches before I have done’ No donbt Hazle- 
teen thoughtthis. What a resource the future 
is for rogues! 

“Oh John, it is not for fearof your worldly 
ruin! It is not because I loved and honored 
my money that TI would gladly die!” moaned 
the wretched girl. Shesli»ped from the room. 

Running up to her chamber with pain in her 
eyes and dry sobs, she hurriedly took out the 
black dress Which she had worn six months be- 
fore. She pnt iton, and Jaid all her fancy 
dresses of smocked silk and mnll upon her 
bed, ready to be thrownaway. She rang the 
bell to order her trunk to be brought for pack- 
ing; and then thonghtoyer in her mind how she 
should tell Edwina that she was going home 


to America, and must have a few pounds to 

ay her passage. But-what questions would 
Kedwina ask? How could she be told that ter 
husband was dishonest? What would the 
effect on her be? ‘The young wife had always 
been considerate, was always lovable, and de- 
served to be spared this blow. Bessie stood 
very still, thinking about Edwina; and when 
the maid answered the bell, the ‘little black 
figure standing in the room like a dark ghost 
shook its head, and motioned with its hand 
that the maid was to go away without an 
errand. 

In-another moment Edwina entered, bring- 
ing a letter. 

“7 thought I would convey this message to 
you, dear puss. It is some time since I drop- 
ped in to make you a call in your own quar- 
ters! But, Bessie, why are you in that solemn 
gown?” 

“Because of a homesick feeling, Edwina; 
that’s all. And, if you will not’ mind too 
much, Pil wear black’ again. I'm tired, tired 
of finery!” 

“ Bored by being one of the prettiest visions 
in Britain?’ But I am homesick, too, my dear, 
and will not interfere with your whim, or 
with your memory of your Uncle Jerry.” 
Edwina pat herarmaround Bessie’s neck, and 
held the note up before her, with encouraging 
playfulness. 

Tt was a word from Mrs. Leslie, telling Bes- 
sie that she and her husband had an’ hour 
before her writing been invited to go in Lady 
Mechlin’s party to the south of France; and 
they thought seriously of doing so, instead ot 
accepting Bessie’s proposition of assistance for 
an Italian trip; since it would be a pleasure 
for Lady Mechilin to have their company, 
while Bessie’s munificent offer was purely 
charitable. 

What a relief! No dreadful revelation or 
mortifying excuse to make to the Leslies; no 
shameful disappointing of their hopes! "The 
girl fairly smiled at this. She and Edwina 
went down the broad stairs arm in arm, 
meaning to havea chat overthe drawing-room 
fire in a couple of new-fashioned easy-chairs 
which they had purchased the previous day. 

As they stood upon the threshold of the 
drawing room, giving each other the unpro- 
yoked hug so grateful to women, they caught 
sight of Mark White, who bad that instant 
come in, and who was ruefully examining his 
silk hat, which through an unlucky chance 
had been rolled in the London mud. 

A cry of delight burst from Bessie’s lips, 
and she ran forward; and she and her fellow- 
villager clasped hands, for Mark bud been in- 
spired to restore his hat to his head temporarily, 
in order to get it out of the way of their greet” 
ing. What a plain fellow he was! But some- 
thing in his expression revealed to Bessie that 
her reading of faces had been very crude till 
now. 

Edwina herself hardly knew Mark except 
by Bessie’s aifectionate report; yet she joined 
in the exclamations and weleomings ‘which 
the latter showered upon him; and Mark 
smiled and smiled, and eventually admitted 
that he had come over to see whether Bessie 
was tired of England. 

‘Edwina replied that they both were tired of 
it, but as the wife of a diplomat she mnst on 
her part stile the trath. And then she ex- 
cused herself for tie moment, and departed 
with innocent grave, 

After telling her the news of their village, 
Mark White put some searching questions to 
Bessie as to how she was getting on; and hay- 
ing had an idea that sooner or later Hazleteen 
would mismanage her money, orotherwiseneg- 
lect her interests—the young lawer was able to 

ress his inquisitiveneis so neatly that the girl 
[iad admitted a miserable. distress before she 
was aware of it; and very soon Mark was able 
to fathom the whole story. The loss of her 
money, even if it were a permanent loss, ke 
did not appear to mind at all. But he was 
very sorry for Bessie’s shattered faith in her 
friend. 

“Teis tight enongh to trust people implicitly, 
and with all one’s strength,” he remarked. 
“But it is never safe. Still, half faith 
in onr companions makes cowards and 
culprits of us all the time, and I am 
gal you wareso loyal to your old play: 
mate. Yon have spent, let us say, thirty 
thousand dollars in oneof the best forms of 
charity, Bessie ; and now you must begin dis- 
pensing some other kind of charity. Suppose 
yon dole out a fortune of love fo me? You 
might try me with a six-penny-worth right 
now!” 

Mark spoke in his deliberate way, but there 
was aglow anda gleam about. him that told 
of his long devotion to the shy girl he gazed 
upon; and his sincere eyes looked like gnar- 
antees of justice and integrity to those who 
looked to him for help in their perplexities. 

“Oh,” murmured Bessie, blushing; “I 
think my fondness for you'is worth # little 
more than that!” 

Upon which Mark started toward ~>r, and 
knelt at her side. And then she « claimed 
beneath her breath that her words} ad meant 
absolutely nothing. 

“ Well, make it nezt to nothing, and it will 
be just what I asked for as an opening fund!” 
he retorted, sancily. = 

“No, Mark! You cannot understand—but I 
am very unhappy!” she explained. “I never 
want to Joveand admire anybody any more! 

“T wouldn't have you admire me, of all 
things,” Janghed Mark. “I should think you 
crazy "if you did, Bessie! And the sori of 
love I wish yon'to enrich me with is of a 
very peculiar kind, I don’t want the kind 
that would makeit all work foryou andall play 
forme; and I suppose some people would call 
the sentiment I crave of you just simpletoler- 
ames. ‘You could admire the flowersin ourgar- 
den, and Jove the stars; and by the way, if we 
get’ married now, and go. home by the next 
steamer, we shall be in time to see the snow- 
drops, and the purple and yellow and white 
crocuses on my lawn. I had them planted 
last autumn in round patches as hig asa Delph 
dinmer-plate. Or, by the way, we could 
to Holland and anywhere else, for I have a 


leave of absence from legal affairs that is in- 
tended to Jit al] Europe, if desired. 

Besie could not help letting a smile peep 
ont of her eyes, sad as they had looked; yet 
she tried to puts stop tosuch galloping plans 
on Mark's part. If he had « dry way with 
him, he could think and act af an effective 
rateof speed. That she did not dampen his 

was proved by bis pulling out » 
gagement ring of merry diamonds, which be 
told her to carry about in Ler pocket until she 
got used to it. 

“If you ever fimcy that you may consent 
to marry me,” hewent on. “slip the ring over 
your finger, and you will perhaps find your 
mind made up, miraculously, in wy favor! 
But do not make that ‘ever’ mnch of a oue, 
1 have waited so many years, and I have fol- 
lowed you so far, you know!” 

Bessie looked directly into his eyes as he 
still knelt by her side. What.a quiet glow of 
gentineness she saw inthem! 

Did she hold out her hand for the ring? 

Did she marry Mark White in a few weeks? 

Did she see “a few Raphaels” with him in 
Italy? 

Let each reader, for herself, analyze the love 
of this true American girl! 
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or managing ex- 
tremely young 
children. Their 
infancy pre- 
cludes any such 
thing as moral 
suasion—the 
foundation of 
training—as 
their lack of rea- 
soning faculties 
Prevents any 
ability on their 
partto distinguish between right and wrong. 
‘They can be taught only as young animals are 
taught—by withholding them as much aspx 
sible from temptation, and by the sharp and 
swift punishment of any wrong-doing, ‘This, 
to be sure, will open to them a philosophy 
that certain acts are to be avoided because of 
the suffering which surely follows them. But 
the foundation on which the philosophy is 
formed will be perceived later. ‘The desired 
end, in attempting to prevent a child from do- 
ing ‘things which are wrong or harmful, is to 
restrain them not only for thetime being, but 
in the future also, from. committing the in- 
discretion; and sny means to this end must 
surely be’ wise, Swift punishment, not so 
severe as immediate, is advisable, it seems to 
me, with children too young to have any 
faculties capable of reasoning further than that 
some actions are followed by instant eufferine. 
You must not delay, or the sequence is lost, 
and the reason for the suffering will not be 
apparent to the small infant you may find it 
necessary to chastise ever so slightly. 

Butas the faculties develop, and your little 
unreasoning baby drifts into childhood, with 
its incessant curiosity after the reason of 
things, and its infinite appetite and desire for 
knowledge of any and all kinds, your respon- 
‘sibi jes Of training actually commence. The 
knowledge of good and evil is yours to give to 
your child; your word is his trust. What has 
‘one before in the care of your infant, as I 
flave said—you may scarcely dignity it os 
training—has been as nothing; the littlemind 
before you isa blank on which you are to 
make the impressions; the life which em: 
bodies it is in your care for much of its future 
happiness or misery. As this development 
occurs be very chary of punishment. When 
Your small boy tells you, with unbinshing ef- 
frontery, probably with’ crombs on his face 
and apron, and a piece of the sweet in his 
hand, that he did not touch the cake forbidden 
to him—the fibs of childhood are always 
transparent—do not punish him, It is prob- 
ably but the old Adam which is in us all, and 
which can be ostracised in. children more 
firmly and successfully, as in grown people, 
by kindness than by punishment, ‘Take the 
small offender in your lap, and- convince him 
by logical question and answer, making use of 
the proof at hand, that he has told you what 
was not true. When he basacknowledged his 
conviction, as the most obstinate of children 
will if he finds that his convictor is calm and 
determined, show him, in some practical il- 
lnstration, the serions effects of a lie, and then 
assiire him of thesin of it, He has been told, 
doubtless, by this age of the Christ, and has, 
as children, and the extremely young chil- 
dren more particularly, are apt to haye, a pe- 
caliarly vivid love and picture of the Say 
in his little mind, ‘Then tell him: that lies—T 
believe in using the real word, not diseui: 
an untruth by any lighter designs 
“fb” or “story”—are grievous to Him, and 
ask the little one to say a prayer for forgive- 
ness and help. All this will take more time 
than a “spanking,” but it will be, Iam enre, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, far 
more efficacious. When the fault is repeated 
have a second talk with your infant offender, 
dwelling more particularly on the necessity of 
his heeding the importance of what you have 
been telling him ; and when itoccurs the third 
time punish him as an aid to his remem- 
branee, not as the result of his wrong-doing, 
Let him understand always what these results 
are, and that whatever punishment yon may 
inflict is simply to remind him of the neces- 
sity for remembering to avoid the wrong- 
doing, and then there will be no rebellion or 
questioning in the childish heart at your 
Fight to so punish. ‘The child is most traly 
the father of the man, and what man is there, 
who, haying sinned, would acknowledge the 
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right of any homan mortal greater in position 
or strength to punish him for the sn? He 
knows that it has consequences, and that 
knowledge and its reulization is his punish- 
ment. 80 isit with the child; but, as the con- 
sequences of the wrovg-doing are not so 
keenly felt here, because of the smaller scale 
on which all things appertaining to childhood 
are formed, so it becomes necessary that there 
shall be x sharp reminder; hence the punish- 
ment is reasonable, and no one will uppreciate 
this more quickly than will a child, 

But make your distinction evident, and be 

assured that'the little one appreciates your 
position in the matter; elseis your pimish- 
imentbnt in vain, and can but cause incalen- 
lable harm to the character of your child. 
Justive is one of the strongest feelings of 
childhood ; and any violation of it, especially 
where they feel such violation an injustice to 
themselves, generates hurd and bitler feelings, 
‘The most obstinate and unreasonable of chi 
dren will acknowledge its parents’ claim to 
see that it does what is right, and will ac 
knowledge, too, that if this can only be se- 
enred by panishment, that the punishment is 
just. But the most amiable and reasonable of 
children will, with swelling, angry heart, 
question your nuht to flog hint because hebas 
told a lie. The flogging is not, to his mind, in 
any direct way the result of the untroth. That 
he will see in your disappointment and in his 
own discontent, of consctence, and perhaps in 
the disster which may follows bit, if the He 
was the result of forgetfulness, he will ac- 
knowledge your right to. aid his memory; if 
it was the result of a deliberate choice on his 
part between night and wrong, he will ac- 
knowledge equally: your right to punish him, 
so that in the future it. will be'to. his advan: 
tage to choose the right. But Jet him see the 
justice of the case if you desire your punish- 
ment to be effectual. 

If, at this important time of life, a mother 
should be chary of punishment, she cannot 
be too prodigal of enconragement. and re- 
wards, See always the best side of the action 
of your little ones; by which I do not, of 
course, mean that you are to glossover any 
carelessness or inaccuracies; but that when 
there is an opportunity. for praise, give i. nnd 
do not takeall the little generosities ond self- 
denials of childhood, and they are many, 
too entirely as amuatier of course. You will 
poi the ehild by this if-you are careful 
to luve your praise and ‘commendation 
founded upon reson; forTbelievethoroughls 
that children see the justice and injustice of 
things, in miniature, precisely as do older 
people, aud appreciate and resent it in like 
proportion, Do not praise indiseriminately 
then, but be just always, and while you are 
jnst be also generong, Do not let. the one wai 
for the other, even if the proverbial advice is 
to this effect, but combine them and see Low 
much of happiness it will bring to you. 

Of conrse, there is a great difference in 
children, and the peculiarities of disposition 
often found in a single family mnst be re- 
spected. Do not attempt 10 apply precisely 
the sume rules in half a dozen diflerent cases, 
and do not have so many cast-iron rules that. 
your children will Jive in constant dread of 
breaking them, and bein con jence, ner- 
vously. predisposed in that direction. Emu- 
late nature here as elsewhere; and in your 
emulation notice that while there are a few 
great natural laws which are scrupulously ob- 
served in the managentent of the universe, 
there are also innomerable variations in treat 
ment. Solet it be in your training. Let the 
fundamental laws of justice, love and kind- 
ness be slways existeni, andyou can vary your 
treatment of individual character as much as 
is necessary to secure good results. Your re- 
sponsibilities are so much greater when your 
finwily is larger, and theneoessity for the study 
of the different: dispositions which compose 
it, that you may minister to their best inter- 
est, So important that many a woman has 
reason, if not excuse, for feeling a little ap- 
filed at the t éher. Of course, this 
feeling is-only transient, and but. seldom re- 
current, but that iv must net be encouraged I 
need nat urge, 

One word more of advice or opinion and I 
Daye finished. It concems the necessity for 
having a reasonable foundation for your de- 
mands or requests to your children. Do not 
test their obedience by foolish or urmecessan 
commands: be careful always that there is 
reason in whut you request, if you would in- 
crease their respect for you, But once having 
made your request, insist upon obedience. 
Thatand trothfulness are the two most im- 
portant qualities to be discovered and devel- 
oped by mothers. 

“In all things be reasonable," would be, T 
think, a good motto for mothers to base their 
training upon; for a child old enough to be 
trained at all is « reasonable, thinking mortal, 
witha mind capable of understanding and an 
intellest competent to appreciate justice; and 
itis most surely your duty to this mind in 

niature that its glimpses of the government 

world shall beliold a government 
founded on truth, liberty, justice and reason, 
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fuses to make one of a house party, and when 
Visiting friends in the country specially pleads 
that she may be the only guest, 

No doubt her limited circle of acquaint- 
ance has some foundation in a very natural 
desire to be undisturbed, for Miss Greenaway 
is a most energetic worker, and gives up nearly 
all ber time to her beloved art, Her big 
studio, with its countless unfinished sketches 
is not her only field for labor, and she sponds 
Tong days sketching out of doors, 

‘one who met this dark, somewhat insig- 
nificant litte woman, so quietly and plainiy 


usualy intelligent, with a remarkable love for 
archeology and mathematics, he bad more 
than a bright future in prospect, and aside 
from his cleverness lhe was tender, affection- 
ateand considerate of his parents, who inade 
him their constant companion.’ It is, not 
strange that after such @ cross much of the 
brightnessof thisearth has gone for the father 
and mother, but Mrs, Stanford's beautiful and 

rfect faith in an All-Wise and Merciful 
Father hes been her strength and comfort, 
and the spirit of the boy is shining in the mul 
titude of charitable deeds of which his life and 
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Br Ente Ixcatts death have been the inspiration, “I-A GLIMPSE OF KATE GREENAWAY dressed, would ever tangine weer hogy 
PAvONTER OY MoS. JOR J. DEOALLA Jn 2814 Governor Stanfird Bolt a magni enel Uiatetstiren and “ervwauya alike : 

: iMionaires Cet home in San Francisco, but of Ite secs a Kan wed down. On the picturesque but plebehin 

HE wives of our millionaires fe and’ Mrs. Stanford have ocr ea Pra Se pitt ar ae on toe coors well-known 


are surrounded by 90 Alto" their country seat, situated some thirty 
Tach splendor that our. miles from San Francison tees they have 
eyes are fastened, to their raived to the memory of their only child that 
exterior loveliness, and are wonderful seat of learning which bears the 
rarely ern the pleasure of name of The Leland Stanford, Jr., Universi- 
Teneo thels inner lives. ty." In. Ootober last, its doors were opened 
Th detail, we are told.of the 10° over fonr hundred staders’ tonage me- 
Borgeonsneas of their rabes, morial is centered the interest of both Senator 
the luxury of their tables, and Mrs Stanford. In ai the details incident 
and of the brillianey and t thecompletion of the University Mrs. Stan- 
apantly. oftheirjewels,and ford had a hand, Nots building was erected 
this minute description of Without the plans being submitted first to her, 
their worldly goods has be- and th ir interior arrangement, decoration and 
come so extensively general ng have been executed 


figure, for while desiring to ecape the “'mad- 
eee ing crowd" and turmoil of London strects, 
Pe Dose he Wine Miss Greenaway has wisely elected to live 
made its first appearance, and Within. easy reach of her pilblisher, and hee 
ay ; pitched her tent at Hampstead, Her house, 
ever since then the name of’ Pit é q 
Kate Greenaway has been Which stands with a few others on a delight. 
“familiar in our ‘mouths as fully open piece of ground at tie foot of ait 
houseliold words;”” indeed, bas 18 the most bewitching of Queen “Ayn mi 
becomes descriptiveterm forthe ions. “The lower story is at red brick, while 
style of children's costume she the Ppper part of the honse is entirely covered 
has made so popular. Not only With red tiles, from among which witidowe of 
must the little ones, fo whom €¥ety size and shape seem to peep in the mest 
‘ her drawings haveafforded sich “heXpected manner, One can see at anet 
° onder her im- endless delight, feel gratitude Where Miss Greenaway re- 

that these ladies ‘seem more like radiantly {U%h! fe supervision anford baserect- tywara the clover arti but all lovers of the ceived the inspiration for 
adorned statues than like human beings. Speer awe individual expense a musenm {ward the must recognize the debt they owe her quaint gabled. houses 
Now, the simple mention of Mix. Leland \whicir ill mene orks of artand a collec. fo yiredue must hes bransGorise oot hatte, Waitiend windows aaa om 
Stanfort’s name brings visions of rare gems jhe of taciog Eithered by Her boy daring his fron’, Pencil thas hes frights ito thequaint {shioned window seats, 
ind ‘unlimited gold. “These are her posses- thure'in foreign lands. miniature pictures that now churm onreyes; Whilst in the garden i 
Raveloted ee publiowmind bas for so long “Senator Suanfond ives: his Sie ti Glowset Nor the ahedy wumcheaton ee a ape. clught sight of the identical 
farciated her name with wealth alone that confidence car ait pusiness matters, whether 6 Olg-fuslionen hee the short-waisted  4Pple tree which, in asome- 
her porsonality has been partially eclipsed, political or financial; she has consequently wns, are all the result of Kate Greenaway's WDAt idealized’ form, so 
4 wide range of experience in worldly affairs, S288, Y® often tiguresin Miss Greena. 
Besides the gigantic endowment to the Uni- way's sketches, Tt was in 
versity, Mrs. Stanford has given bountifally blossom, too, and made a 
fo many. charitable institutions, In Alban most suitable background 
the Children’s Hospital was built from a ii for some realization of 
of $100,000 from her and is supported by an spring in a “Kate Greena- 
endowment of $100,000 more. ‘The Kinder. way Almanac." Inside, the 
garten Schools in San francisco have also re- house was not as full of 
ed a gift of $100,000. These are her pub- “inspiration,” though the 
lic works of charity, done in. remembrante of long windows with their 
her boy, but the silent deeds of mercy are al- full curtains, the cozy window seats, backed 
most a9 great as those about which the world by pois of flowers, a few old-fashioned ¢bairs 
knows, for her tenderness and sympathy draw 4nd some uncommon bowls and vases for the 
to her aching and wounded soule triving and reception of flowers, had a familiar look to 
those who have studied the works of the tal. 
fated artist, | ‘The hig studio isnt the top of the 
house, and the huge window, with its porth 
light, opens onto n fuscinating square balcony, 
which ons coo! sunmer's evening must tempt 
even the most wntiting of workers. I bayean 
idea that J caught sight of Miss: Greenamer's 
“model” cat, but she evidenitly possesses her 
mistress!’ horror of the would-be interviewer, 

and fled preeipitately on my approach, 
Since the hour when Kate Greenaway first 
decided to devote herself to art, and pat her 
hand to the plough, there hiw boon no look- 


Wearied hearts that are sinking beneath thelr 
earthly burdens, and for them all she basa lov. 
ing interest and a word of como: 

er retinue of servants have the greatest af- 
fection for her, and to them she ix the kindest 
of mistresses. “She has housekeepers, but they, 
as well as the servants, report to her for in. 
stractions. While in Was! hington she audits 
and pays all the household bills, keops the pay 
roll, and personally pays all the monthly 
Wages. ‘The Chinese have her sympathy, and 
she considers them somewhat abused.” “Her 
chef is a Celestial, and as the Stanford dinners 


are among the famons ones given in Washinye es ing back. ‘The Art School at South Ken 

ton, his Chinese Highuess must be familiarly . sington, the Jife clasees at Heatherley's and 

; acquainted with the most intricate mysteries MISS. GREENAWAY the’ celebrated Slade School were all felds 
Mes TT rbaD of the cuisine. One of the servants has a for hard work, When she exhibited her 
: reat fondness for birds, and in. this fancy first tiny pictures at the Dudley Gallery the 


Sins. Stanford allows her to indulge, "In the enthustaym for coats which have their publi, who Based them by wl a caries 

¢ Fotornre given thamian ome these feathered foundation in tose of the ask ceatheye hee Ce tO basse ndmiration, Hitle dreamed 

Tae mad sa anny the character but they talkative pare ert Of the wholehouse, to which she has given a charm ame Gene, Hames S Jong the artist's mume would huve ob- 
Some sixty:thiros yuurs ago she camete ties A talkative parrot tea interesting orator, entirely her ow: tained world-wide fume. Fo 


at this time 


. oremaiden TWO doves usually take luncheon wite as juently happens that genius, fearing in Mise Greenaway had only reached ts eee 
Seieeas fans Vasloon. Bes Pee Noes pevaton, panthiod or ae ae pair, oF anythivy: to resembleits spurious brother, eho Funes oF ie dee ee eet glad to earn 
wikia and ably respected. Te was at Wander unmolested around to the guesty who by" plegtifcl aaron ious brother pers money, ifnot reputaiion, by designing Chat: 
sve eT an an etearly gihood, that Pop some dainty morsel tothe gentio binds, aiadingu ree pertsee nebo ees ee OB cards and illustrating children's. hooks, 
shomat and afterward married Mr. Stanford, © paiT of masples chatier ant quarrel wim ayaa aN really the divine spark, basa ‘The idea of baby figures tt. the quaint tots 


i ‘ each other from their perches on the » morbid dread of publicity, and hides itself she admired so much bad taken ‘possession of 
ho Nee Phan peyoung la fon, while in Mrs. Stanford's boudoir canaries sing with never tinue poate y from the eyes of her mind, but she was not content wit 
Frtapoisth, to ene place he took his bride #8 their pretty gilded cages, its admirers. There fs a story told of Lord studying the pictures We Reson und Rom- 
nd resided for a shorttime, But the course 8 the wife of u Governor and United States {eansson, who so resolutely shuns the gazeof ney, copying old plates and det ming from the 
Of thelr lives was chanzed by a fire which Senator, Mrs, Stanford ns scen the social the eaoings trot ane sketches in books of costume, With the helpot 
totally destroyed Mr. Stanford's effects, World in all its glory, and with her untold he was walking inte these, shecreated with her own (ngers various 

Aor this toss he determined to try his for-  fOrtune and all that W brings should feel tee village near which his dainty little dresses which, while recalling our 
tunes in thatenchanted countryon the Pacite Happiness to be entire. Bie the gay life of a Rince inthe Isle of grandmothers’ gowns with their short waists, 
coast, Leaving Mes, Stanford with her parents $0Clety leader has rh Wieht is situated, and frilled fichus, huge muslin caps and long mit 
he started on hislong journey, finally reat: bY courtesy she chanced to meet a tons, were more sulted to theyoung figures for 
ing the State which has. given him so much, Society's merry stranger, his morbid hom she destined them, Having dreased up 
nd to which in return he has added an ay Mrs. Stanfon is a tall, stately woman with dread of observation Her juvenile models and renlized the effects, 
ditional honor, Mrs, Stanford did not join gat dignity of manner, yet with a peculine Was instantly aroused, she produced " Under the Window,” und. the 
him for three years, prevented from doing so ‘|¥. gentlo and. syinpathetle bearing The and drawing forth his siiecess, which greeted its publication leftno 
by the illness! of hor father, but at his death /umblest. person ‘that comes to see Ler oat handkerchief he cov- Honbt that it anewered a vennine need. We 
Mr. Suunford took her with him to Sacramen. ti® wonders of her home on’ hee reception ered his face in. ite \vere rowing weary of the conventionality of 
to. ‘Dhoir hope was a Kimple woorew deck, ‘ays in’ Washington. is ous city pleasant voluminous folds, ourchildren’s clothing, and Miss Greenawi 
ing, und their only "houscholl ascistere greeting, fir she is ever mindful of the soul leaving the harmless sketches instantly brought about. a change. 
Sener Within, and exterior adornments mean little unknown, whe had The want that German and French artists 

But.as years went by, riches came rapidly ther. It is her happiness to ses others happy, pot before observed theanthor of tho“ Idyll," had fell, und ender cessfully to 
and also honor, and ib 1861 Mr. Stanford 8 the presence of the humble strangers ternary the eccentricity of the yénera- supply, had been filled by this English girl. 
was elected governor of California Then Hever questioned, and they areas welcome as ble old gentleman. ‘The ladder was now quickly mounted, each 
Mrs. Stanford's: social carver commenced, and the titled gnesis. I'remember once hears Sia Greenaway—she is fortunate in her book produced raising the ards higher iy 
With An intense interest she worked for hey DS 0 fashionable tatron ook ace Stan- name, for there is something suggestive of populdr favor, Pethaps the xreatest boon she 
MnshAhd's einteacs ford how she tolerated the mob of common quaintness short teen sound of “Kate had bestowed on the children she so loves was 

‘Thelt home tiow bad lost its humbleness Brcbye tiiat came to her “ Thursdays." Mrs, Greenaway," which bas let ten very general the publication of a newedition of "Mayor's 
and had become the headquarters for all the Stnford simply said: “My house’ is free horcraty ie only a nom de plime—although Spelling Book,” illustrated by her clever pen, 

rominent members of the party in the State. the publicon Thursday, and Snystranger,no in her case thistrait is not quite as strongly Who has not spent dreary hours pouring over 
a rota member of the Cali- Matter how poor, is welcome, and if from my marked nein thatet the foal Laureate, has a spelling lessons?) The long colnmn seemed 
fornia legislature and their families were enter. ‘able she can got something to stay herhanee Hehteous horror of seeing the details ‘of her endless, anid our poor liltle brie wher 


tained at dinner, T give it joyfully. and if'at home some little private lite in print, and regards the inter- trying to master them, But the “Mayor's 
‘There are few people who have not heard "th would relish a sweet she can hares ive Viewing friend with a feeling nothing shortof Spelling” of tovlay, with ae delightful illus- 
about the awful sorrow that fell upon the !foumy table, put it in herpocket and take ty Tonthing, Shois not, like many trations, is quite a different hook, snd young- 
Pe home.” Mrs. Stanford dresses quietly, but of her sister artists. ih the giddy sters no'longer dread it as an insteument of 


Stanford home by the death of their boy seven 
Years ngo, ‘They were married eighteen years 
when he came, and never was th advent of a 
prince the catise for more rejoicing. “He he. 
came the idol of their hearts and hopes, and 
self was forgotten in the noble lad that grew 
beside them, After sixteen years of sweot 


her gowns ate very rich and handsomely taade, 
Being in mourning, she has but few. color 
from which to select. One gown that is par. 
Heularly beautiful is of pansy velvet, which 
is trimmed with an exquisite piece of lace that 
Bias a rey istry uring one of her trips 
_ ppmpanionship the youthful fife was closed, broad some friend told her of an sged priest 

(hor nett Mie Parents i Kutope traveling, jYH0 Nas in nee of pectniary assistance, and 
When he was taken with alow fever and died 10 ge bald it neato 


tn Florence, Italy, Full of promise, un- {RA was called he en SO Aare 

ar hi and charmed by its delicate beauty she pur. 

st nal eae aegis, uauane Slee Ghaeed it and hemes and penoky she ur 

JOURNAL, the following, each gocompanied with that the old priest's last days were spent in 

portrait, have been print peace and plenty. 

Bins. Towra Amos. ‘The Washington home is filled with works 

Mas W.1 Guavstose. * of art, princi paintings. One that always 

Mite EDs Wirt Punaion calls forth admiration is a portrait of General 

ais CeACxeRY M, Darew , Grant, the work of our American artist, Miss newspaper correspondent, thatshe always re- 
Georgiana Campbell. Mrs. Grant is a warm, 

personal friend of Mrs, Stanford, and 


Whirl of society, and the crowded _ torture. : 
ee home” and still more _ Itis satisfactory to know that it is not only 
thronged “ private view," know in England and America that Mise Greena- 
her not But, though’ by no way’s designs have produced a revolution sy 
means a lover of society in the the matter of Idren’s garments. The 
xeneral sense of the term, Kate French nation, always so ready to scoff nt 
Greenaway i 


is not in the least English art, and holding themselves to be ail 
unsociable, Tt is “Mrs. Lion powerful, on any matter relating to dress, 
Hunter! and her host of fol- have during the list few yearsentively. altered 
lowers to whom she is averse, the styleof frock worn by theirgirls and boys, 
and thongh at receptions and and the oyeriressed Tittle citizens, once cs 
Hiscalled. “small and earlies common at all French watering places, are 
qheisout of herelement, aquiet transformed into fur happler looking rites in 
tea party is not without its quaintly smocked gowns, picturesque coats 
charms as a relaxation from and large sun bonnets after the clever little 
Fork, 80 teat is her dislike to creations from the mind of Kate Greenaway. 


Mas. Jont CHANDLER Hares * 
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Sins TOS Wa ee Te) beneath the influence of her beantiful Christian nis series will appear from time to time in the Tov, 


ritwithout feeling for her something deeper Famnconaaction with the other aeee cer Sores OF 
f 4, mnkcnown Wiv known Men “Clever 
pf these buck numbers can be had st 10 cents E ‘ : well 


: fre- *The firstofaseries tn which will be given sketches and. 

Ata Weta steie cy ently her. guest during the winter. Mrs, Rrorkn secs ante mote old wore ee NS 

_“ Max ORR tanford's friends are legion, for noone comes SoS Teality unfamiliar to ns by their tacos abd lives 
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WHAT MY FATHER TAUGHT US 
‘By Mamie Dickens 


ELDEST DAUGHTER OF CHARLES DICKENS 


T has been 

my pleasure, 
within the last 
few months, to 
be sought out 
by the editor 
of Tue Lapres' 
Home JourxsaL 
to become a con- 
tributor to the 
pages of the 
magazine. Ithas 
been agreed be- 
tween us that I 
should write for 
JOURNAL read- 
ers a series of 
articles which, 
under the title of “My Father as L Recall 
Him,” will shortly begin in these pages. This 
article is in no wise a part of that series, T 
wish it simply to serve as an introduction to 
yon of that name which we all hold so highly 
in love and veneration—you, as bis reader, I 
as his daughter, And if through this article, 
and the series to follow, I can be the means 
of making yon know better the home-character 
of Charles Dickens, the labor I have tnder- 
tuken will be repaid a hundred-fold. 


Diss Bucs 


THE PRAYER HE TAUGHT US 


FPobevin this little article, Peannot, I think, 
do better than take the little prayer 
which my futher wrote for us and which each 
one of fis was taught to tepeat night and 
morning, as soon as we could speal 

* Pray God, Who has made everything, and 
is so kind and merciful to everything He has 
made who tries to be good and to deserve it. 

“Pray God bless my dear papa, mamma, 
brothers and sisters and auntie, and all my 
relations and friends, 

“Make me a good little xirl, Let me never 
be naughty, or tell a lie, which is a mean and 
shameful thing, Muke me kind to my nurses 
and servants, and to all poor people. 

“Let me never be cruel to any dumb 
creature; for if I am_eruel to anything, even 
to a poor, little fly, Thou, who are so good, 
will never love me. 

“Pray God to bless and to preserve us all 
this night, and forevermore, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, Amen.” 

‘The’ word “‘anntie” was not in the original 
prayer. [added it for myself. I wasquite a 
tiny child, when she, a very young girl, first 
came tolive with us. And, as I do not re- 
member any part of my life without her, and 
as T have knelt at her knees as often as I have 
knelt at my mother's knees to say this prayer, 
it seemed only natural to me to put her nanre 
‘among those Specially mentioned in our even- 
ing supplications. 


HIS HATRED OF FALSEHOOD 


MEE line in the prayer “Let me never be 

naughty ‘or tell a lie," reealls an incident 

in the childhood of my eldest brother and [, 

and which will illustrate how my father dealt 
with falschood in his children, 

We were quite small children, and were liy- 
ing at Ubaro, near Genoa, for the summer 
months. My brother and I were made to 
promise that we would not pick or eat any of 
the fruit in the garden, peaches being espe- 
cially forbidden, But, alas! I grieve to confess 
that, Adam-and-Eve-like, we disobeyed, and 
did eat of that fruit! Whether we confessed 
our guilt I cannot remember. Anyway, 
we had through much tribulation to feel 
the heinous offense of telling a lie. We 
had a dose of physic each, were undressed 
and put to bed before noon, arf atlowed bread 
and water only for the rest of the day. But 
it was the disgrace we were made to feel so 
nentely. And my cheeks get hot now when 
I think of it! My father did not.come into the 
nursery until late in the afternoon. I re- 
member that his dear face bore a rather sor- 
rowfal expression as he saw our shamed looks 
tnd downeast eyes, and noticed how tossed 
about onr little beds had become throngh the 
long, hot day. He talktd to us seriously, 
though sweetly and gently, and kissed us as 
he said “good-night.” So that although not 
actually ont of disgrace until the next day, 
we knew that he had forgiven us; and when 
once a fault had been forgiven by father we 
never heardan allusion to it again, He rarely 
referred to past deeds—especially misdeeds, 


MY FATHER AS A MASTER 


Me et interpolated the line “Make me 

kind fo: my nurses and servants” in 
the prayer because of his rare qualities as a 
master, As tiny babies, kindness to, and con- 
sideration for, others, were qualities tanght us 
even before wecould speak, aud miy father was 
quick to notice any breach of such observance 
‘on our parts, as he was also in the case of 
grown-up people, He simply hated anything 
like rudetiess or selfishness to servants or 
subordinates. 

"The same spirit actuated him in regard to 
the invocation; “Let me never be cruel to 
any dumb creature.” 

‘Any art of cruelty, however, so-called small, 
was loathsome to him, and seemed really to 
hurt him, and to G11 him ise 

“Mark my. words,” he said one day abont 
aboy compinionof ours, whom he had chanced 
to see jll-treating a goat, * that boy will never 

row up to bewgood man.” And he took « 

slike to him there and then. Certainly— 
poor fellow! he is dead now—his was not a 
very worthy lifel 


HIS INTEREST IN OUR LESSONS 


Y father was always much interested 
Mi about our lessons: looking over onr 
copy-books, slates, etc, pointing out. where we 
were wrong; taking the greafest pains to im- 
press upon us the why and the wherefore of 
any faults be had to ind. He hada curious 
dislike for the very large round-hand writin, 
copies which were set ua in those days a 
which I lave seen still in many school-rooms. 
He stopped them entirely, at lust, considering 
them a waste of time and of no use what- 
ever in forming a child’s handwriting. 


WE WERE TAUGHT INDEPENDENCE 


E were all tanght, from our youngest 

W ® divs, to be as independent as possible. 
If we kept pets—birds, rabbits, never mind 
what—we must see to them ourselves, feed 
them, look after them, clean out. the cages or 
hutches. If we neglected such care, then the 
pets would be taken from us. 

My sister and 1, as little girls, made many 
journeys from London to the Isle of Wight, 
Where lived some well-beloved friends quite 
alone, Itwas rather a formidable journey for 
two such little things as we Were, many 
changes to be made before we arrived’ at our 
destination, but we never minded it; were 
never the Worse for this early show of inde: 
pendence. In later years, when we were out 
of the nursery, we never had a maid to walk 
‘ont with us, or to dress us, or to count out our 
washing for the laundress, or to spoil us in any 
way, with what, my futher thonght. unneces: 
sary’ help; but bad to be self-helpful, instead. 


HIS ADVICE TO HIS CHILDREN 


wits the exception of the first-born, my 

brothers were sent to school very 
young. And as they grew wp, and were sent 
out into the world, my father wrote a letter.of 
counsel to exch, Here is one such letter: 

» T write this note to-day because your goin; 
away is much upon my mind, and because 
want you to have a few parting words from 
imeto think of now snd then, at quiet times. 
1 need nol tell you that I love you dearly, 
and am very, very sorry, in my heart, to part, 
with you. But this life is half made up of 
purtings, and thése pains must be borne. It 
is my comfort, and my sincere conviction, 
that you are going to try the life for which 
you are best fitted. I think its freedom and 
wildness more suited to you than any other 
experiment in’a study or office would ever 
have heen: and without that training you 
could have followed no other suitable oc~ 
cupation. What you have always wanted 
until now has been a set, steady, constant pur- 
pose. Itherefore exhort yon to persevere in 
athorongh determination to do whatever you 
have to do as well as you can do it, IT was 
not so old'as you are now when I first had to 
win my food, and do this out of this determi- 
nation, and I have never slackened in it since. 
Never take a mean advantage of anyone in 
any transaction, and never be hard upon peo- 
ple who are in’ your power. ‘Try to do to 
others as you would like them do to you; and 
do not be discouraged if they fail sometimes. 
Ttis much better for you that they should fail 
in obeying the greatest rule laid down by our 
Saviour than that you should. I haye put a 
New Testament among your books for the very 
same reasons, and with the very same hopes 
that made me write an easy account of it for 

ou when yeu were a little child. Because it 
is the best book thatever wasor will be known 
in the world; and because it teaches you the 
best lessons by which any human creature 
who tries to be truthful and faithful to duty 
can possibly be guided, 

‘As your brothers have gone away, one by 
one, I have written to each such words as T 
am writing to you, and haye entreated them 
all to guide themselves by this book, putting 
aside the interpretations and inyentions of 
men. You will remember that you have 
never at home been wearied about religious 
observances or mere formalities. I have al- 
ways heen anxions not to weary my children 
with stitch things before they are old enough 
to form opinions respecting them, “You will, 
therefore, understand the better that I now 
most solemnly impress upon you the trath 
and beauty of the Christian religion as it 
came from Christ Himself, and the impos 
bility of your going far wrong if you humbly 
but heartily respect it. Only one thing more 
on this head. The more we are in earnest as 
to feeling it, the less we are dis) to hold 
forth about it. Never abandon wholesome 
practice of saying your own private prayers 
night and morning. I have never abandoned 
it myself, and I know the comfort of it. I 
hope you will always be able to say, in after 
life, that you had a kind father. You cannot 
show your affection for him so well, or make 
him so happy, as by doing your duty. 


L HAVE given you this letter in_ full, be- 
cause it will show you, better than any 
words of mine can, what atrue, earnest and 
humble spirit my father had, and what 9 thor- 
oughly home-loving spirit itwas, too. “There 
are not,” and these are his own words, “in 
the unseen world voices more gentle or more 
trne, that may be so implicitly relied on, or 
that are so certain to give none but tenderest 
counsel, as the voice in which the ‘spirits of 
the fireside and the hearth address themselves 
to humankind.’” 

‘In my series of articles further along it will 
be my endeavor to point out other instances 
of the home-loying spirit which was so truly 
thatof my futher, 


A PRINCESS FAIR 


By MiLpRED HOWELLS 
DAUGHTER GY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELES 


@ from her casement a princess fair 
Leaned to watch the waves below; 
The salt wind played with her golden hair 

As she watched their ebb and flow. 


Each glittering wave was klue and gay, 
‘And salt as any brine may be; 

‘The lady's eyes were blue as they, 
And her tears as salt as the sea. 


The princess leaned ftom her casement wide 
She said: “You are very fair, oh Sea! 

And I would that your restless, azure tide 
Were flowing fathoms over me.”” 


STRAY GLIMPSES OF THACKERAY 


By Anne Trackeray Rivenry 
PAVGHTER OF WILLIAM M. THACKERAY 


Tt HAPPILY 
does not al- 
ways follow that 
one cares for an 
atithor in exact 
proportion to 
the sale of his 
books, or even 
to the degree 
of their merit; 
otherwise some 
of us might be 
overpowered Py 
friends and 
others remain 
solitary all our 
liyes long. Tt also does not follow ‘that peo- 
ple who write books are.those who see most 
of each other. On the contrary, authors as & 
rule prefer, I think, playmates of other pro- 
fessions than their own, and seldom keep 
together in the same way that soldiers do, 
for instance, or dandies, or lawyers, or mem- 
bers of Parliament. Lawyers, politicians, 
soldiers, and even doctors, do ‘a great deal 
of work together in one another's company; 
but the hours do not suit for literary people, 
and one rately hears of five or six authors sit- 
ting down in’a row to write books, ‘They are 
generally shut up apart in different studies, 
with strict orders given that nobody is to be 
shown in, ‘This: was my father's rale, onl 
it was constantly broken; and many people 
used to puss in and out during his working 
hours, and of course one way and another we 
saw a great many people of different sorts. 


‘Mus, Rireus 


NE of the most notable people who ever 
came into our old bow-windowed draw- 
ing-room in Young Street, Kensington, is a 
guest never to be forgotten by me, a tiny, deli- 
cate, little person, whose small band never- 
theless grasped mighty lever which set all 
the literary world of that day vibrating. 1 
can still see the scene quite plainly! ‘The hot 
summier evening, the open windows, the car- 
riage driving to the door as we all sat silent 
and expectant; my father, who rarely waited, 
Waiting with us; our governess and my. sister 
and Tallin a row, and prepared for the great 
event. We saw the carriage stop, and out of 
it spring the well-knit figure of’ young Mr. 
George Smith, who was bringing Charlotte 
Bronte to see our father. My father, who had 
been walking up and down the room, goes out 
into the hall to meet his guests, and then, after 
a moment’sdelay, the door opens wide and the 
two gentlemen come in, leading a tiny little 
lady, pale, with fair, straight hair and steady 
eyes. She may be alittle over thirty; she 18 
dressed in a little " banége"' dress, with a pat- 
tern of faint green moss. Sheenters in mittens, 
in silence, in seriousness; our hearts are beat- 
ing with wild excitement. This, then, is the 
authoress+ the unknown power whose books 
haye set all London talking, reading, specula- 
ting; some people even say our father wrote 
the books—the wonderful books, I think it 
must have been on this very occasion that my 
father invited some of his friends in the even- 
ing to meet, Miss Bronte, foreverybody was in- 
terested and anxious to see her. Mrs. Brook- 
field, Mrs, Carlyle, Mr. Carlyle himself, was 
there, so [am told, railing at the appearance 
of cockneys upon Scotch mountain sides; 
there were also too many Americans for his 
taste; “but the Americans were as God com- 
ared to the cockneys" says the philosopher. 
weryone waited for the brilliant conversation 
which neyer began at all, Miss Bronte retired 
to thesofa and murmured alow word now and 
then to our kind governess. ‘The room looked 
very dark, the lamp began to smoke a little, 
the conversation grew dimmer and more dim, 
the ladies sat round expectant, my father ws 
too much perturbed by the gloom and silence 
tocope with itatall, In one of my excursions 
crossing the ball I was: surprised to see him 
opening the front door with bis hat on, He 
ut his fingers to his lips, walked out into the 
larkness, and shut the door quietly behind 
him. When I went back to thedrawing-room 
again the ladies asked me where he was. 1 
yaguely answered that I thought he was com- 
ing back. I was puzzled at the time, nor was 
it all made clear to me till long years after- 
ward, when one day Mrs. Procter asked me if 
I knew what had happened once when my 
father had invited a party to meet “Jane Byre"” 
at his house. It was one of the dullest even- 
ings she had ever spent in her life, she said. 
And then with a good deal of humor she de- 
scribed the situation, the ladies who had all 
come expecting so much delightful, conversa- 
tion and the gloom, and how, finally over- 
whelmed by the situation, my_ father had 
quietly left the room and gone off to itis club. 


Tniron's Nore —The editor expecta that he would 
pe able to present an orisinal article by. Mfrs. RitehIa, 
Bucher mano ierary and domestie ales prevented. 
and the above. were revised 

from “ataemilian's Nt stituted, The 


Tovnsat, Roweter to puullah thy expected 
ne <i 
antic by aime Rltable in whuturelssie, 


¥ futher was very fond of going to the 
M play, and-used to take us when we were 
children, one on each side of him, in & Lansom. 
He nsed to take us to the opera, too, which 
was less of a treat. Magnificent envelopes with 
unicorns and heraldic emblazonments used 
to come very constantly containing tickets for 
the opera. In those days we thought every- 
body had boxes for the opera as a matter of 
course. We used to be installed in the front 
laces with our chins resting on the velvet 
ledges of the box. For a time it used to be 
very delightful, and sometimes I used to sud- 
detily wake up to find the singing still going 
on as inadream, Alas, [never anote 
of music of my own, though I have cared for 
it in a patient, unrequited way sll my life 
long. My father always loved music and un- 
derstood it, too. He knew his opera tunes by 
heart. Ihave always liked the little story of 
his landing with lis companions at Multa on 
his way to the East, and as no one of thecom- 
pany happened to speak Italian he was able 
to interpret the whole party by humming the 
lines from various operas, “Un higletto- 
Fccolo qua,” says my father to the man from 
the shore, “Lasce dire! la mano,” and he 
helped Lady T. ap the gangway, andsoon. He 
used sometimes to bring Mr. Ella home to 
dine with him, and he liked to hear bis inter- 
esting talk about music 


T the back of the house in Young Street 
AAS was the’ study, where ay hither sed 
to write. The vine shaded his two windows, 
which Jooked ont tpon the bit of garden 
and the medlay tree and the Spanish Jessi- 
mines, the yellow flower of which scented 
our old brick walls. ‘The top school-room 
was oyer my father's bed-room, and the bed- 
room Was over the siudy where he used to 
waite. We Kept our dolls, our bricks, onr 
books, our baby-houses ahd most of our 
stupid little fancies in the top room. My little 
sister bad a menagerie of snails and flies on 
the sunny window-sill. ‘These latter, chiefly 
invalids rescued out Of milk-jugs, lay upon 
rose leaves in various little pots and. re- 
ceptacles. She was very fond of animals and 
so was my father—nt least he always liked 
“our” animals. Now looking back Tam fall 
of wonder at the number of cats we were 
allowed to Keep, though De La Pluche the but: 
ler, and Gray, the housekeeper, waged war 
against them, 


N one occasion a friend told me he was 
talking to my father and_ mentioning 
some one in good repute at the time, and my 
father incidentally spoke as if be knew of @ 
murder that person bad committed. You 
know it, then,” said the other man, “who 
could hayetold you?" My father bad never 
been told but he had known it all along, he 
said, and indeed he sometimes spoke of this 
curious feeling he had about people at times 
us if uncomfortable facts in their past history 
were actually revealed to him. At the same 
time I do not think anybody bad a greateren- 
joyment than be in other people's goodness 
‘and well-doing. He used to be proud of a 
boy's prizes at school, he used to be proud of 
‘a woman’s sweet yoice, or of her success in 
honsekeeping. He had a friend in Victoria 
Road, hard "hy: whose delightful household 
ways he used to describe, and T can still hear 
the Indy he called “Jingleby” warbling “O 
du schone mullérin” to his great delight, 
‘Any generous thing or word seemed like some- 
thing happening to himself. How proudly he 
nsed to tell the story of his old friend Mr. F., 
of the “Garrick,” who gave up half a fortune as 
‘a matter of course because he thought it right 
to do so, and how he used to be. stirred by a 
piece of fine work, I can remember when 
"David Copperfield" came out bearing him 
say to my grandmother “that little Eny'ly's 
Jetter to oid. Peggotty was a masterpiece." I 
wondered to hear himat the time, for that 
was not at all the part I cared for _most, nor 
indeed could I imagine how little Eim'ly ever 
was so stupid as to ran away from Peggotty’s 
enchanted house-boat. 
Em then my father was Thackeray, and I 
am I, 


WHAT TO TEACH A DAUGHTER 


[PACH her that not onty mast she love her 
father and mother, but honor them in 
word and deed. 

‘Phat work is worthy always when it is well 
done. 

‘That the value of money is just Use good it 
will do in life, but that she ought to know and 
appreciate this value: 

hat the man who wishes to marry herds 
the one who tells her so and is willing to work 
for her, and not the one who whispers silly 
love speeches and forgets that men cease to be 
men when they have no object in life. 

That her best confidant is always, her 

ith her 


mother, and that no one sympathizes 
in ber pleasnres and joys as you do. 

‘That unless she shows courtesy to others 
she need never expect it from them, and that 
the best answer to rideness is being blind ta it. 

‘That when God made her body he intended 
that it should be clothed properly and mod- 
estly, and when she neglects herself she is in- 
sulting Him who made her. 

‘Teach her to think well before she says no 
or yes, but to mean it when she does, 

Teach her to ayoid men who speak lightly 
of any of the great duties of life, who show in 
their appearance that their babite are bad, 

Teach her that her own room is her nest, 
and that to make it sweet and attractive is a 
duty as well as @ pleasure. 

‘Teach her that if she can sing or read or 
draw, or give pleasure in any way by ber ac- 
complishments, she is selfish and unkind if 
she does not do this gladly. 

Teach her to be & yromatte—self-resnecting: 
honest, loving aud kind, and then you will 
have a daughter who will bea pleasure to you 
always, and whose days will be long and joy- 
ousin the land which the Lord hath given her, 
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THE QUEENS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By Miss E. 


T. Bradley 


DAUGHTER OF THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER 


IN THREE PAPERS. 


N THIS and the succeeding 
articles, it will be my pur- 
pose to Sketch briefly the 
ives and sepulchres. of 
the queens of England, 
the wives, mothers and 
daughters of kings 
whose remains lie be- 
neath the ancient roof 
of Westminster Abbe 
Even to those who have 

not visited the abbey, a few of the facts given 

in these articles may be found of interest, 


EDITHA OF THE SWAN NECK 


HE first queen, indeed, the first woman, 

who foundsepnlchre here was the widow 
of Edward the Coufessor, the sainted foun- 
der of Westminster Abbey. With all his 
virtues, his piety, his kindness of heart, 
Edward was more fitted to seek the retire: 
ment gf a monastery than to rulea turbulent 
kingdom. Peace he sought, and peace he 
found however for the most part, when the 
troubles of exile and persecution ‘were over, 
and he was established on his throne, the 
Danes bought off and Earl Godwin coneili- 
ated by the king's marriage to his daughter. 

For Edward's marriage to. his enemy’s 
danghter was purely from political motives, 
and it issaid that he never treated her as )i 
wife, but for this statement the monkish 
chroniclers, who used every argument. to 
prove the plous king saint, are responsible, 
The Confessor's conduct to his queen does 
not show him in the most amiable light. 
When Godwin and his sons rebelled, Editha 
was panished for their sins. She was de- 
graded frum her rank, her jewels seized, nnd 
she was shut up in Warwell Abbey, where 
Lier sister was abbess, for about & year, 
‘When peace was restored again she was 
allowed to return as queen to Edward's 
court. The old chroniclers all unite in 
praise of the queen's amiuble and virtuous 
character, and she seems to have been a 
great contrast to her barbarous father, ‘a 
rose growiug from a prickly briar.” ‘She 
‘was not only beautifal and good, but also 
learned, In‘the quaint phraseology of the 
time it is recorded that her breast was a 
storehouse of all liberal sciences. From a 
certain abbot of Croyland who was brought 
up at Westminster Palace we get a personal 
account of the queen. After extolling her 
beauty, learning and excellent conduct of 
life, he tells us how le used often to be 
stopped by the royal lady as he went to and 
fro from the court to'the monks’ school in 
Westminster loisters, and not only. would 
uhe examine him in ‘the clatsies, but pose 
him with wondrous readiness in’ grammar 
and logic. ‘Thiv ordenl was, however, atoned 
for, the queen seldom dismissing the boy 
till her little waiting-maid had given him 
some pieces of money aud refreshments, 

Another aspect of Editha’s life shows us 
the queen seated among her miaidens, em- 
broidering the splendid robes Edward used 
towear on collar days. But of her relations 
to her husband we know absolutely noth- 
ing, and it is not till the very end of his life 
that we find a trace of any mutual affection. 

For many years Edward had been en- 
gaged in the pious work of building a 
spiendid abbey church for the monastery 
which lie had founded on Thorney isle, the 
West Minster, as it was afterwards called, 
‘The last stone was laid and the consecration 
fixed for Innocents’ Day—December, 1065— 
when the king fell seriously ill; and it is a 
proof that any grudge against Editi was for- 
gotten when we find her filling her husband's 
place of honor at the ceremony. She returned 
to Edward's sick-bed, and nursed him de- 
yotedly, often cherishing the dying man’s cold 
feet in her lap, aud winning, at the last, words 
of approval from her austere husband, who 
commended her that she had been ever at his 
side, like an affectionate daughter. 

After the peaceful Confessor's death a period 
of great misery ensued, Godwin’s two sons 
fighting for the crown, Harold conquered 
and reigned for forty weeks, till he was killed 
by the Norman Conqueror at the battle of 
Hastings, Editha, who favored. her other 
brother, Tostig, had meantime retired to lier 
own city, Winchester; and here she spent the 
remaining nine years of her life, treated with 
great respect by William the Conqueror. 

When she died (January 15, 1075) her body 
was conyeyed to Westminster, and received 
honorable ‘burial beside her husband, before 
the high altar, by order of the Norman king, 
who raised a costly tomb of stone over the 
qiieen’s remains, 

When Henry III rebuilt this part of the 
Abbey Editha’s coffin was removed; and 
when her husband's costly shrine had been 
completed, it was placed beneath the pave- 
ment, on’ the north side of St. Edward's 
chapel, in the Abbey. During the reign of 
Henry If, the pious second founder of the 
Abbey, a lamp was kept always alight above 
Editha’s grave, and a service was annually 
celebrated on the day of her death. After 
ward, however, the exact place of her sepul- 
chre was forgotten and the chroniclers. all 
disagreed as to whether she lay north or south 
of her husband's tomb. At last all doubt was 
set at rest by the ‘care of Dean Stanley, to 
whom we owe the inseriptions eut in. ‘the 
pavement, which inark the graves of Editha 
and the other Saxon queen, Matilda, who lies 
south of the shrine. 


FIRST PAPER:—THE EARLY QUEENS 


THE GOOD QUEEN MAUD 


VATEDA originally bore the same name 
1YI "as her relative, Queen Editha, but was 
obliged to change the Saxon Editha into the 
Norinan form, Matilda or Maud, to please her 
subjects. For by the marriage of the “good 
qneen Maud," great. grand-daughter of Ed- 
mund Ironsides, and daughter of Margaret 
Atheling, to Henry I, the rival claims of Saxon 
and Norman were finally and forever united. 
Matilda’s father was Malcolm Canmore, king 
of Scotland, and her childhood was passed in 
the rnggednorth. In 1093, when Matilda was 
thirteen, Malcolm was treacheronsly. killed 
fighting against William Rufus, and’his wife 
did not long survive him. Maleoim’s brother, 
Donald Blane, usurped the Scotch throne, 
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universal rejoicings. The new queen's blushes, 
it is said outvied the color of her crimson 
robes. Matilda seems to have resembled 
Editha in her piety and learning, but unlike 
her she was treated with great love and n 
spect by her husband. ‘To Matilda's influ- 
ence her people owed many material improve- 
ments, ‘The suppression of the tyrannic Con- 

neror’s curfew bell, and the granting of 
Magna Charta received the queen's powerful 
support, while besides contributing from her 
private purse towards repairing the highways 
throughout the country she founded a 
priory and two hospitals, one for lepers, 
called “Maud’s Hospital,” and built two 
bridges, one at Stratford-le-Ban; another 
across the Thames, near Westminster. Be- 
sides these public benefits, Matilda’s private 
charities were enormous, und her piety re- 
markable. Every day Lent she would walk 
burefoot, dressed in haircloth, to prostrate her- 
self before the Confessor's shrine, and often 
spend her nights kneeling in the church. She 
was once reproved by a courtier for her habit of 
washing and kissing the feet of beggars. 

Matilda died at Westminster Palace (May 1, 
1118) during one of her husband's frequent 
yisits to Normandy. Her body was. prob- 
ably first Iaid in the old Chapter Honse, and 
more than a century later removed to St. 
Edward's new chapel, 
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The Royal Chapel in Westminster Abbey 
(OFich tomb f Henry VIL in the foreground) 


while the orphan children were conyeyed in 
sufety to England by their maternal uncle, 
Kdgar Atbeling. Matilda and her sister Mary’ 
were placed in Romsey Abbey, where their 
aunt Christina was abbess, whence she after- 
ward removed, taking them with her, to 
Winton Abbey. Christina had Jong desired 
Matilda to take the veil, but the child had al- 
ways rebelled against the idea, encouraged by 
her father, who, when as. sometimes hap- 
ened, the zealous abbess had placedl.a Hovice’s 
black veil over his daughter's head, would tear 
itoff and fling it away in a rage, Now her 
father was not there to protect her, Matilda 
was obliged to take refuge in the convent, 
the only place of safety in those rough times 
for fatherless girls; yet she still continued to 
resist her aunt’s wishes for a long while; and 
when finally coerced to take the yows, or to 
enter upon her novitiate, as it is not certain 
whether she was ever actually a nun, used to 
wear her veil sighing and trembling, and take 
it off wheneyer the abbess was ont of the 
way. ‘The chroniclers assert that Henry and 
Matilda had met and loved one another before 
a match between them was arranged; but 
when the king, immediately upon bis acces- 
sion, asked for her hand, Matilda herself re- 
isted his proposal for awhile, itis said because 
Henry had Jed a gay and wild life before he 
came’ to the throne, However, so politic a 
uunion did this seem to the English people that 
every objection was sitrmounted. Matilda's 
resistance can ‘have been but feeble, ax she 
is known to baye been sincerely attached to 
Henry. The Church, by the authority of 
Archbishop Anselm ‘and an ecclesiastical 
synod, declared her vows null and void; and 
after reciting all the reasons for the judgment 
in the presence of a large multitude ‘of people 
‘Anselm finished by asking whether the nation 
consented fo the king's marriage, whereupon a 
loud shout of approval was raised, ‘The mar- 
riage and Matilda's coronation took place in 
the Abbey on St, Martin's Day, 1102, amidst 


THE STORY OF QUEEN ELEANOR 


TTPHE only queens butied in the abbey before 
thetimeof Henry ITare Editha and Ma- 
tilda, while Henry’s own wife, Eleanor of Prov- 
ence, rests at Amesbury. But {woof hisdaugh- 
ters-in-law were interred in his new church, 
‘The one, Aveline, daughter of the mighty earl 
of Albemarle, was the first bride wedded in 
Henry's new abbey, which was then in-process 
of building. Her’ beautiful tomb is on the 
north side of the sacrarium, close to that of her 
husband, Edmund Cronchback, the founder, 
by his second marriage, of the house of Lan: 
easter, the red. rose rival to the house of York 
in the Wars of the Roses. 

Queen Eleanor, Henry's other 
daughter-in-law, was the 
danghter of Ferdinand IIT of 
Castille, and heiress in her 
mother’s right to the earldom of 
Ponthien, “The arms of both 
places may be seen round her 
tomb. She was married at the 
age of ten to Prince Edward, then 
a boy of fifteen, at Burgos, in 
Spain (August 3, 1254). ~ After 
her reception in London, the 
child-bride was sent to Bordeaux 
to complete her education, and 
did not come to England again 
Ull 1265. Young Edward, after- 
ward Edward 1, was at first a 
heglectful husband, and it was 
not ll Eleanor ‘accompanied 
him, against lis will, to the eru- 
sades in 1270 that he learnt to 
appreciate her worth. So rough 
and unfit for women were these 
crusading campaigns that every 
effort was made to persuade 
Eleanor to remain in safety at 
the court of her father-in-law, 
Henry IIT, “Nothing ought to 
part those whom God hath 


joined,” she replied to all remonstrances, add- 
ing: "The way to heayen is as near from 
Syria as from England or my native Spain.” 
During his three years’ absence from England 
Edward went twice to the Holy Land, and 
it was on the second of his crusades, when 
besieging Acre, that his assassination was at- 
tempted by an emissary of the “old 1wan of the 
mountains.” The real story of Wleanor’s con- 
duct, when she saw her husband dangerously 
wounded, is less heroic than the well-known 
legend, but very characteristic. A serious opera- 
tion was ford necessary to save the Prinee's 
life, and Bleanor, herself in delicate health, 
was unable to repress her tears, and hid to be 
carried protesting and weeping from her hus- 
band’s tent. It was better, her brother-in-law, 
Edmund Cronchback, roughly told her, ashe 
helped to-earry her away, that she should 
scream and cry than all England mourn and 
Jament. Here, very shortly alter Edward's re- 
covery, Hleanor gave birth to a daughter 
called Joatina of Acre. 

‘This same year (1272) came the news of 
Henry III's death, and now it was Edward’s 
turn to lament, for he was much attached to 
his father. ‘The new king landed in England 
nine months later (Angust 2, 1273), and he 
and Eleanor were crowned together in the 
abbey on August 15. A forinight was spent 
in feasting the citizens of London, and re- 

freshment booths were erected in Ube fields 

about Westminster Palace, On the corona- 
tion day itself five mndred great horses 
re turned loose in the streets, “catch 

a who could.” 

Seventeen years later the abbey was the 
scene of a very different spectacle, the 
solenmn obsequies of Edward’s fair and faith- 
fal queen, On November 28, 1200, Eleanor 
died at a small village near Leicester, Ed- 
ward was then holding a parliament in Sher- 
wood Forest—the famous trysting place of 
Robin Hood—and Eleanor, who fell ill there 
of low fever, had been catried to. the quiet 
village of Hardby, within a ride of Clipston, 
where the king’ at that time held his 
court, 

Edward was, therefore, able to be present 
at his wife's deathbed, not being, as some ac- 
counts have it, absent in Scotland, and he 
accompanied the body to London. The 
funeral procession was the grandest England 
luad ever seen, 

‘Twelve times did the hearse rest before it 
reuched the abbey, and at each stage Ed- 
ward ordered a beautiful cross to be erected 
in memory of his dead wife, two only of 
which now exist. An ides of the cost of 
the procession may be gathered from the fact 
that, eighty pounds of wax were used in a 
single night at Dunstable. At St. Albans 
the hearse rested in the Cathedral while 
Edward pushed on to London. The next 
day, the king in state, surrounded by the 
nobility, the ‘prelates, and the lesser clergy, 
all in magnificent: robes, met the procession 
at Charing Cross, so called from the cross 
afterward erected there to the chere reine, 
and escorted the hearse to the abbey with 
Tighted candles and funeral chants. For four 
days (December 14 to 17), Eleanor’s body lay 
in state before the high ‘altar, and was then 
interred at the feet of her royal father-in- 
Jaw, Henry III, with every honor that the 
sorrowing widower could devise. ‘The king 
also provided that each successive abbot 
should swear an oath on his installation to 
keep lights always burning upon the queen's 
tomb, and to havea solemn service yearly, 
on the day of her decease, St. Andrew's Eye, 
for which purposes a sim of money was 
bequeathed to the monastery. ‘Three tombs 
were raised to Eleanor's memory, in. Lincoln 
Cathedral, Blackiriars Monastery and West- 
minster Abbey, but the latter is the only one 
that survived the dissolution of the monas- 
teries and the civil wars. “Henry III's tomb 
‘wasstill unfinished when Pleanor died; and 
the same artist, William Torell, a goldsmith 
of London, made the effigies for both. 
‘Though an ideal face, and not-a portrait, itis 
allowable to believe that Torell imparted 
something of Eleanor’s lovable character to 
the features. 
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HOME DAYS WITH FATHER 


By Gasrimitxy Greetey Cuenpenrs 
DAVGRTER OF HORACE @RERLIEY 


RIDAY ev- 
ening was 
always the 
brightest and 
happiest. of the 
whole week. at 
Chappaqua, for 
that was sure to 
bring my dear 
father “home. 
‘Thewholehouse 
yios. alive with 
happy , prepara 
Hon the very 
pine trees point. 
ed tiny Little 
fingers down the 
wild woody road 
to show the way he was coming. "How 
eagerly I remember watching a certain little 
ink gingham frock being itoned in which 
Pivas: to go and meetin, tsed to sit 
between two patriarchal oak trees till: in the 
distance the familiar figure was seen, slightly 
bent forwand, his arms loaded with good 
things, entering the gate; and then I would 
fly to meet him. How my little arm ased to 
try to crook itself’ up and take as much of his 
Iond os it could, and how somehow the bur- 
den was always lifted just a litte higher, so 
my help was onlyan empty form, We used 
often on these walks to talk of a wonderiul 
pony that he was looking for, and which ar 
rived, sleek and round, and mischievous, one 
birthday morning. 

‘The first thing when we reached the house 
was to seek mother’s room where the dear in- 
mate for years striiggled with a terrible cough, 
From there, carried in triumph on his back, 


tus, CrmpsNis 


“would ride down to dinner. After diner, sit- 


ting arownd the table, he would call for Dana's 
book of poetry and read to us many of his 
favorites. I look now at the familiar lines and 
smile to think how incomprehensible it mast 
have been to my childish mind, and yet I 
loved the reading, and thought, like the wise 
men of to-day, I knew it all.” I used fre- 
quently to pipe up at those happy times 
* Papa, please tell 118 a ‘nanydote,’” One of 
the anecdotes still remains in my mind; of a 
certain sea.captain who traveling for his com, 
pany nsed to bring in very long bills, One of 
the chargés they especially objected to was 
three pounds fora cocked hat” to be worn 
on a visit toan Indian prince. ‘The next time 
the accounts were more wisely itemized, and 
they expressed themselves as perfectly satisfied. 
“Ah,” he said, with a twinkle in hiseye, “the 
cocked hat’s there, but you don't see it.” 

At ono of the home gatherings some one, 
fearing I was being. petted too mnch, said: 
“Mr. Greeley, don't flatter the child.” 

“But,” T answered in his defense, “Pussy 
fast loves flatty,” and if gentleness and 2 great 
loving heart injures anyone he would have 
given me some excuse for being spoiled. 

I remember one incident of his indulgence. 
One day he brought home an umbrella with 
wooden dog's head as a handle. My covetous 
little heart proceeded to, set itself upon that 
eanine effigy. In vain papa offered mo a 
whole dog, But I pleaded that no other head 
in the world would be like that head, and the 
result was he sawed it off and went back to 
town with o handieless umbrella. 

cannot recall my father speaking a single 
harsh or unkind word to either my dear sister 
or myself, but Ican reeall to-day an occasion 
in which I longed to give myself a good shak- 
ing, Papa was engrossed in his paper, and no 
word or inquiry of mine could rouse him, 80, 
to get his attention at any price, L began tear- 
ing uway little bits of his hewepaper. I must 
have reached at length the article he was read- 
ing, for, gently rising, he lifted me by my arms 
(for my legs Lmade instantly limp) and so de- 
posited me outside his locked door without a 
word, Howls of indiguation from me brought 
anxious inquiries trom a relative, but he mad 
no explanation; neither did [. 'My humilia- 
tion Was too great at being ignored. 

The fuces of people are children's books, 
from which they read searchingly. Scanning 
earnestly his dear face, so fall of the sunshine 
of purity, bright with humor and wisdom, 
a deep impression, never to be effaced, was 
mace upon me at the terrible sorrow 1 saw 
written there when lie came home and told us 
of Abraham Lincoln's assassination. Never 
ayain did T see that look till the one he loved 
to call ® Mother" passed away. ‘Then it set- 
ted down with a grief from which he never 
roused hinself, Lnever could trace any signs 
of disappointment at the presidential cam- 
paign going against him, bat rather a quiet 
and humorous philosophy. Uthink his main 
rerret would have been for those faithful 
friends who. had followed a lost cause. ‘The 
Saturday before my mother’s death he walked 
with mé to Saint Mary's School, where he had 
placed me a few days before.’ Little did I 
think, as he Jeft me ab the door, we should 
meet on Monday ut the side of that dear 
mother from whose face death bad smoothed 
the cares and sufferings of years. From that 
time he could not sleep, and he seemed not to 
care to eat. ‘The mainspring of his home had 
broken, ‘The one who, though sick unto 
death for years, had been such a force and 
strength at home, holding up the noblest and 
highest examples to her children, teaching us 
that trath must be followed wt any cost, yet 
reachfug down in womanly tenderness 16 the 
smallest animal, or going out in the snow, 
thongh sick herself, to protect’ some poor 
drunken man whom (he boys were pelting, 
telling me never to Iaigh at sucha one, for 
they were suffering from a terrible disease; 
yes, the look that he had worn when Lincoln 
‘was killed came back to stay. ‘The heart: that 
could Jove and work for others could break 
when the highly-strnng chords were strained 
too far, Ihave had to listen to long explana- 
tions about bis disappointed ambition, ‘To die 


or live for the good of lis laboring brothers 
and sisters was the only ambition 1 could ever 
discover in that great, loving heart. Me liad 
no teats to shed at his wile’s funeral, But as 
he turned away from the simple plot at Green- 
wood he suid: That vault will be opened for 
me in less than @ month.” And it was not the 
first of hig prophesies to be sudly fulfilled. 

‘Years afterward a society tan told me how 
one eventing, neat midnight, when Delmon- 
ico's was filled with gay pleasure seekers, he 
caught sight for one ioment, in the light 
which streamed across the pavement from the 
doorway, of an old man in a white coat car- 
rying the baskets of two little ragged girls, 
evidently taking them to place of sbelter 
from the storm. 80.do I love to. picture him 
again, The world of the prosperous and 
thoughtless was little affected: by his life, but 
as he fades intd the darkness of the night of 
oblivion, Dike to thinkof him as, one who 
desired éver to bring the homeless and the 
wrotched to shelter, and to carry their burdens 
for them, 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE MOON 


By Mary Procror 
DAUGITIER OF PROF, RICHARD 4, PROCTOR 


Fall the heavenly bodies, 

the moon has attracted 
the most attention 
among astronomers. 
‘This is doubtless due to 
the fact that ber com 
parative nearness to the 
earth brings her pecu- 
liarly within the range of our observation, 
Group together a fow fitcts about this wonder- 
ful heavenly body, for example, and see how: 
interesting they are: 

In distance, the moon is two hundred and 
forty thousand miles away from ony earth, 
around which she gravitates like a satellite, 

Her diameter is about 2153 miles; she has a 
solid surface of 14,600,000 miles, and « solid 
content of about 10,000 of eubic miles, 

‘The earth's surface only exceeds the moon's 
about thirteen and a half times, The moon's 
surface is fally as large as Africa and Austra- 
lia together, and nearly-as large as North and. 
South America without the islands. 

‘Yot large as the moon is, it would require 
seventy million of such bodies to equal the 
volume of thesun, ‘The moon appears to us 
aslarge as the sun becauseshe is four hundred 
times nearer to us than the sun. 

‘The time ee which the moon 
through her entire circuit of the heavens, from 
any star till she comes to the same star again, 
jscalled asidereal mouth, and consists of about 
twenty-seven anda quarter days. ‘The time 
which intervenes between one new moon and 
another is called a synodical month, and con- 
sists of nearly twenty-nine anda half days. 

When the moon is invisible to us, it is be- 
cause her dark hemisphere is turned toward 
the earth, and this condition of the moon 
is ealled new moon; but when she has tray- 
eled a little further on, and has her bright 
side fall toward us, she is our full moon. 

A new moon occurs when the sim and moon 
meet in the same part of the heavens; but the 
stn, a8 well as the moon, is apparently travel 
ing eastward, and nearly at the rate of one 
degree a day, and consequently during the 
twenty-seven days while the moon has been 
going around theearth the sun hasbeen going 
forward about the same number of degrees in 
the same direction. Hence, when the moon 
somes around to the part of the heavens where 
she passed the sin last, she does not find him. 
there, and must go on more than two days 
before she comes up with him again. 

‘The moon has two motions, one of reyolu- 
tion around the earth, another of rotation on 
itself, ‘These two movements, by a curious 
coincidence, are made in the same interval of 
time, We know that there isa new moon 
when our satellite is invisible both daring the 
day and night. She then occupies a place very 
near the sun in the heavens, presenting. to tis 
her dark hemisphere; for this reason, and be- 
cause she is merged in the splendor of the 
solar rays, she is (hen invisible to us, 

Abont! four days elapse between the. disap- 
peurance of the moon in the morning in the 
cast, and her reappearance in the evening in 
the west, a little after the setting of the sun, 

Between the first quarter and the full moon 
seven days elapse, during which the form of 
the illuminated part BEpi een nearer and 
nearer to that of a complete circle; the nioon 
rives and sets later and later, always turning 
toward the west the cireular portion of her 
disk, About fifteen days after the new moon, 
the whole of her illuminated portion. is pre- 
sented to us, and the hour of her i 


night when she attains the highest part of her 
course; then the stn itself passes the lower 
meridian winder the borizon; that is to say, 
relutively to the earth, the moon is precisely 
opposite the sun. 

the light which the moon gives, which we 
call “ moonlight,” is given by the sun, and is 
reflected back from her strfice, just as it is 
from Venus and the rest of the planets, ‘The 
moon is 1 solid globe like the planets, und she 
does not shine by any light of her own, 

The power of the light of the moon is in- 
ferior to that of the sun, Dr. Wollaston, by 
certain photométria methods, compared ‘the 
Tight of the sun with that of the fall moon, 
and found that to obtain moonlight as intense 
in its lustre as sunlight, it would be necessary 
that 801,072 fitll moons should be stationed in 
the firmament together. 

When viewed through a good telescope, the 
surface of the moon presents a wonderful na- 

extensive valleys, shelving rocks, and 
long ridges of elevated’ mountains projecting 
their shadows on the plains below. ‘The 
mountain scenery equals in grandeur the rug- 
ged Alpine heights and the Apennines, after 
which some of her mountsins haya’ been 
named. 


A WOMAN IN THE RANKS 


By Exxanor Swerman THackara 
DAUGHTER OF GENERAL W. 1 SHERMAN 


TPHE camp fires 
smonldered 
low, and most of 
the ‘soldiers tossed 
upon their blan- 
kets, or sent up 
hearty signals of 
sound sleep in son- 
orons breathing. A 
few stragglers still 
Jonfed around the 
fence rails that kept 
up aorackle falling. 
slowly into embers. 
It was the only tire 
that had been re- 
plonished, and 
more than’ one 
slept within reach 
of its warm glow. It was a sleepy company 
and yet a talkative one, 

“He's adevilish plucky little man, if he is 
confounded pale,” said Sergeant Gun, “And 
he sticks that close to Stewart they might be 
the Siamese Twins but for looks!" put in old 
Lag. ‘Stewart says they're not brothers, but 
jnst friends;-xort of a David and Jonathan 
case, but the poor lad’s no subject for (hese 
d— rebel bullets, nor yet for their starving 
prisons. It’s the finest chaps get hit the tirst, 
and T bet my Jast canteen that little Sommers 
will be tucked under a hedge with cold lead in 
him before wesee our second day's Ayht,” 

“He's bound for more hard fights an one,” 
drawled sleepy Snuggers. 

And the bet was not taken up. 

“Letalone his last roll-call, he's a curious 
case, and they're both made of mighty queer 
stuf Sometimes! think Stewart's more 'an 
half inclined to join the crowd, but that little 
Sommers veers round nnd. tugs'bim off." 

On into the night the loquacions sergeant 
held forth until, the listeners sleeping, he bent 
a forced retreat to his blanket, and joined the 
nocturnal trimpeters. 

Walking the echoes of the wood, reveille 
stirred all the camp to activity, when later 
Jond rang the call “‘to boots and saddles.” 
War toyed on apace, and Sergeant Gun found 
the stulwart Stewart and plucky little Son 
mers true to their posts. All through the 
thickest of the battle, amid whistling bullets 
and bursting shells, they worked like ‘Trojans; 
and the sun set upon the deserted field, and 
the old gronp round a new camp fire ‘with 
some faces gone fom it, 

“He ‘t tucked under a hedge yet!’ 
drawled Snuggers, 

“Bat he's spotted and doomed,” insisted 
Sergeant Gun; “the rebs ‘I! have him, he's 
that daring, His cap was shot off, his ‘right 
boot torn and a great rent in one sleeve; but 
he called to me at dusk, ‘We'll be on’ their 
tracks to-morrow, eh, Sergeant Gun!’ 

* And so we will,” echoed several voices. 

““Has Stewart knocked under yet?” asked 
one of the group, 

“Not by a long shot!” was the reply. 

‘The two friends did, indeed, still survive; 
and half-reclining in the lee of.a commissary 
wagon, talked in low tones of the narrow ¢3- 
capes of the day, and of home. Once Som- 
mers started up, exclaifhin 

“What sort of a. friend 
Gun be?” 

“Much better friend than enemy, I imag- 
ine; and he tukes a lot of stock in you, I 
fancy,” 

“Den Vil count on him,” said Sommers, 
to himself. 

Sharing the most severe privations, or 
snatching some little cheer aroma the camp 
fire, these two held the dread of separation 
above the fear of death. Gallant deeds had 
decorated the sleeve of one and then the 
other with chevrons which made them both 
gorporals. ‘Theirs were charmed lives, com 
ing through desperate battles unscratched, 
though begrimed and smeared with war's 
cruel paint, Not in battlesbut in a short 
skirmish made by scouts ordered upon the 
heels of the encmy's spies, was a death wound 
dealt to one friend's body, but to the other's 
heart, All the torrors of war had not stecled 
the surviving friend to bear the loss, which 
was overwhelming, The poor, buttered form 
way rescued ftom the common pit, to be 
buried near a guarled willow trees: lalf the 
night was spent in carving an initial on its 
trunk.» Onemoyed relentless war, and almost 
nt ft8 close, a day of desperate Strife, foumd 
the general in his tent, weighing the chanves 
of the nforrow. Ofc came and went rap- 
idly upon errands of life and death, when the 
portly form of the surgeon stretched open 
the tent fly. 

"“T have a strange piece of business, gen- 
enal;' broke in the strong, kindly yoice, 

“You need my advice?" interrogated the 
general, scarcely lessening the rapidity with 
which hix, pencil traced v despatch, his eyes 
half glancing atan outspread map. 

‘The doctor came yery close, and whispered 
in a breath: 

“Corporal Sommers has been wounded, not 
mortally, brought to the hospital and ‘con- 
fosses to being a Wowawl" 

“Tmpossible! Why, he is a brave soldier!” 
blurted out the general, now actually drop- 
ping bis pencil, and deserting bis map'stndy, 

“Tt is a thet,” continued the doctor, What 
shall we do with her?” 

“Can sho stand transportation in an army 
wagon?” 

“She Iss strong as most of our best men 
and declares herself ready for the march, bnt 
implores that her secret: be kept,” A 

Pit shall be, Here. Give tis to Corporal 
Sommers, captain, and see that she is in a, 
hospital ambulance bound north to-morrow, 
We cannot havea woman on this march, even 
scorporal.” 

‘Years after the story of Corporal Sommers 
Tound its sequel, when those cognizant of the 
facts discovered that she hi married ber 
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fiancé on the’ eve of the departure of the 
troops, and joined him the next morning, dis- 
guised, to share the dangers of war with’ the 
man she loved. 

When war summoned men to the field 
women’s sphere, 8o limitless in peace, seemed 
to many to sink into insignificance, Yet to 
the brilliant achievements of many a hero, 
woman's part formed «strong, indispensable 
background. Inspiring ‘the departing troops, 
mothers, wives; sisters and sweethearts sped 

ir dear ones to duty, even through the 
valley of death.” Endless work foy the bat- 
tle-field and hospital was added tothe tasks 
for the busy bunds in the home, Lint had to 
be picked, neat rows of bandages swilly piled, 
‘and warm garments woven, Letters full of 
loving cheer were wrung ftom anxious, aching 
hearts to help the grim soldiers, ‘Then marched 
forth that great rear-guard of women whose 
home ties could be severed—the brave, tender 
hearted nurses of the battle-feld. 

‘There were many Evangelines in those days 
who soothed the list anguish of many of our 
gallant men. All through the war, in greatest, 
peril, on fields veiled in the lingering, grimy 
smoke of the day’s battle, there constantly 
moved a dark-babited nun, directing alle as- 
sixtants, Her heart and bands were «lw, 
fall of potent aid, A great statesman of that 
day sail of her; “Possessing man's. nerve, 
woman's tenderness, and the skill of both, her 
services were valuable beyond descriptions? 
This woman was Sister Angela, of the Holy 
Cross Order. iy 

‘The Sanitary Commission furnished many 
brave women, whose names 6! columns; 
cases like that of Mrs, General Barlow, & 
wonjan of good position, who anartied at the 
goundof the war trampet to follaw her hus 
band to his death under no disguise, working 
among the wounded 


WHEN TO WEAR DIAMONDS 


By Frorence Manrya 
DAUGHTER OF CAPTAIN ARYAT 


HERE Is 
z ep a es 
ingularly fasci- 
navirtg about a 
diamond. Its per 
fect clearness, the 
number of colors 
‘that lurk in it and 
that are brought 
out wonderfully 
by the gas light, 
its absolute look 
of purity, and its 
sharp, fine cutting 
all tend to make 
it the most beau- 
tifal of stones, 
When a woman is 
asked the kind of 
ring, or brooch, or bracelet she desires, she is 
apt to say “A diamond one,” And mnless she 
has a great many Jewels this is a wise choice. 
for the diamond ‘may, be worn many times 
when the colored gems are in Dad taste, 
Americans have been laughed at very much 
for wearing their diamonds at all times and in 
all pluces, but T'think the woman of good 
taste and refined feelings realizes when ‘and 
where she shall wear her jewels. 
Diamonds should not be worn in the morn- 
ing ever. 
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should not be worn when w simple 
visit is paid before two o’clack. 

‘They should not be worn when one fs doing 
charitable work, 

‘They should not be worn where they are 
likely to attract so much attention that they 
will cause enyy and heart-burnings. 

‘They should not be worn in profusion with 
any’ street toilet, although a smalk brooch, a 
pair of solituite earrings and a ring which is 
concealed by the glove, are frequently noticed 
on refined women, 

‘They should uot be worn in bathing; this 
sounds a little odd, but as they have been seen 
in such places somebody evidently needs to 
be given a word or two about them. 

‘They should not be worn to any extent, 
even in the evening, ut places of aninsement, 

‘They should never be seen on childyen, 

‘They should not beworn by peoplewho wre 
in mourning. 

‘They should not be worn ‘anless oue's gown 
isin Harmony with them, for wsoiled, mussel 
costuune und. a. profuston, of diamonds 4s, ag 
very bad combination, ' 

‘They should not be worn by men, 

‘They should not be worn at all antes 1 
are real, unless they are properly set, and un- 
less they are suited to the wearer, 

Enormous ea-rings, pulling down the lobes 
of the eur, are the essence of vulgarity. Knor= 
mous pins that look like eleetriv lights are in 
equally bad taste, 

‘Choose your diumonds for their clearness 
und perfection of cut rather thun their size, 
and wear them, not as did the young ludy who 
roved all over Treland covered’ with gems, un- 
Jess indeed it is in the evening when the soft 
light is upon you and you can feel as did the 

et Who described her, that your beauty is far 
Bayon vont armdeliy agar 


‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
‘When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
Me at ul ee owen Beak 
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WISHING 
By Laura E. Richakps 


IT wish I were a queen, 

All so stately, to be seen, 

With a robe of 
gold and green, 
And a crown | 

With a face so 
lovely-sweet 

That to see it 
were a treat; 

And hair that to 
my feet, 
Floated down! 


On my throne of 
ivory 

T would sit apart, 
and see 

How they came 
a-wooing ine, 
Far and near, 

How the armed knights would ride 

With their keen swords by their side, 

Seeking me to be their bride 

Fair and dear! 
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Twould watch them come and go, 
{would smile, and answer “Not 
I will not be courted so 

For my crown; 
But when some one's face I see 
Who loves me, and only me, 
"Twill be he, ahd only he, 

T shall own | 


‘Then a crowned king will ride 
In his golden-mantled pride; 
He will sit down by my side 

On the throne, 
He will say: “I-give to you 
Crown ani robe and kingdom, too, 
If you'll only love me true, 

Me alone!” 


Then I'll answer low and clear— 
“King” —but hark | there’s mother dear, 
I must listenand must hear 
What she'll 
“Put away your golden wishes 
For they'll never turn to fishes} 
Come ind help me wash the dishes, 
Little May 1” 


COUNTRY MAIDS AND CITY WIVES 


By Maup Hows Enmore 

Tis u vory diftl- 

cenit matter to 
decide whieh ix 
the best place to 
live in, the eoun- 
try or the city, 
Half the year I 
give my vote for 
country life, Tn 
the: early spring, 
when thectty trod 
soften at the tips, 
and grow mellow 
with the. promise 
of a new beauty, L 
hear the voices of 
meadow — grasses, 
ind of rippling brooks, calling me away from 
the hard pavements and crowded streots of the 
town to the country nooks I know and love 
xowell, ‘Phen [cry without hesitation, “To 
the country! Away from crowds, and busi 
ness, and electric Nights, Away to the fields 
pied with dandelions, the open skies full of 
the strange, sweet surprises. of the spring.” 
Suimmnercomes, and fluds me still happy tn the 
conntry quiet,” Summer passes and autamn 
reigns —useful, sturdy, practical autumn, with 
its pride of harvested gratn und fruit, its rich 
fuldiiment of spring's promise. ‘Then Theat 
the voices of the city calling me to return, 
Rumors reach meof great concerts; of famous 
men who have crossed half the world to share 
their art, or their learning, their adventures 
with me, Stapley is here, and I may look 
into the courageous eyes that have faced death 
for days, weeks, for months, and faltered not ! 
Padorewski, has come, that inspired pianist 
Who pours pon our senses. wonderful flood 
of Chopin’s music, which intoxicates us like a 
pure, strong wine, Sarah Bernhardt is here, 
With her finished, exquisite art, which mikes 
her the first actress on the boards to-day. 
Pleasiire, art, culture, edneation are all wait- 
ing for mein the city. More than these, work 
awaits me among my sisters and brothers, 
mong the thonsands of toilers in. the great 
city; those that labor with their hands, those 
that work with brain and will, those that ex- 
hort, pray and lift men, and those who degrade, 
persecute and oppress them, 

‘The voice of the running water, the rastle 
of the filling leaves are not loud enough to 
drown these distant ramors of the city, I 
say good-bye,” ta hill and valley, to the 
pleasint autinnn fields, to the friendly kine 
and sheep, and turn my face cityward, hun- 
gry for the feast that there awaits me! 

T have been asked to give a little practical 
advice to country-bred. girls who come into 
the elty to live; and it has seemed to.me that 
the best way I could do this was by showing 
whit I, who know both the country and the 
city life, find inthe city to atone Tor the loss 
of the incomparable air, the beanty of nattre, 
the peice and simplicity of a country life! 
Beware of mistaking the false for the true, 
Do not let the glitter of the shop windows daz- 
ale you. Now that you have come to town, 
you may need different clothing than that 
which sufficed you in the conntry; butdo not 
fancy that the covering of your body is of any 
Srealer reat ixoportance in the city than it was 
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in the country. It should be suitable, com- 
fortable and becoming here as there; but it 
should usurp no more of your thought and 
time. It may be that your new position 
makes it necessary for you to have fine 
dresses, whereas your old home standard was 
simple and limited. If this be the case, seek 
out the aid of some oue of the niany women 
whose business it is to make dresses for people 
in your position. Give her your commissions; 
in’securing her services you enable her to 
gain her livelihood, and she will enable you 
to be as well dressed as is proper, and yet leave 
you your time in which to attend to the more 
us duties in life, the neat and tasteful 
ng of your house, the care for and com- 
panionship with your husband and children, 
the study and thought which are necessary to 
make that companionship « precions one to 
them, If economy has to be regarded in the 
yearly expenditure, and you are obliged to 
inake your own dresses, get through with your 
dressmaking as quickly as you can, 

Fashionable acquaintances are no more a 
part of the gieat advantages the city ean give 
you than fushionable clothes. Many fushion- 
able people are very agreeable anc delightful 
folk, bat. that is not becuuse they are fashion- 
able; itis rather in spite of it. Try to make 
friends with real people, no matter in what 
ranicyou find them. It isa good thing to 
seek always the society of men and women 
whom you know to be your superiors in in- 
tellect, in. oultivation, in character; it is « 
very bud thing to try atid know people merely 
because they are richer or more fashionable 
than you, ‘Their money will do you no good; 
you cannot shine in the reflected light of their 
wealth and position. ‘They may, on the 
other bund, do you m great deal of harm. 
What bitter envy I have seen among ac- 
quaintances who called Yhemselyes friends 
When one wus very ich and the other sory 
poor 
PeMia Auguste Webster, 2 very interesting 
woman, and a true poet, tells in one of her 
charming poets a little story whieh has a very 
good moral, Lihink, Ttis a scene between @ 
husband and a wife. ‘The wife comes into Lis 
library wearing a splendid, ball dress, glitter 
ing with jewels, fragrant with the perfumes of 
her luxtirions boudoir, ready to go ont into 
the great world where she is greedy to win 
Attention and inake conquests, He asks her 
to sit with him a moment while he draws a 
picture for her, holds up the glass of memory 
nefore her eyes, He describes a country field, 
with a band of baymakers 
sun pouring down uupon the f 
tired men ire just wiping theirseythes for th 
midday rest. ‘Toward them comes w young 
girl, "brown Mudge,” carrying her father's 
diner to him, brightening the bright day with 
her brown beutity, her simple face, her homely: 
country grace andcharm. ‘That was the ith 
he saw, that was the girl he courted, the bride 
he married and brought to his home in the 
city, that ber simplicity and charm might 
mike w green place in the dusty desert of his 
hard-working life! and this fine and fashion- 
able lady is the wife that brown bride has 
become! 

If you who read this are a brown country 
lass, and should find that your fate leads you 
to the city, carry with you all that. you have 
learned in'the years of childhood and maiden- 
hood on the old farm, You will need it all 
in the feverish city; the memory of sky and 
upland, the smell of the clover, the hum of 
the bee’, the taste of the new milk, the breath 
of the kine, the strength which milking and 
butter-malking have given you, the knowledge 
of nature's secrets; which Ilac leaves ont 
Airst, which oak is last stripped of its foliage, 
where the groand-sparrow hides ler nest, 
when the blackberries are fit to make into 
jum! Bring the simple, healthy habits of early 
rising, of energetic work, of out-door exer 
cise to your vity home, for you will need them. 
now more than ever before, ‘They will help 
you in gaining an understanding’ of the best 
things city life can give you, the broader ex: 
perience of men and ideas, the love of art, 
the appreciation of literature, No matter how 
rich you may become, never be wasteful. Out 
of your abundance you should find enough 
to give to others, but nothing to waste, Keep 
some hour of the day to yourself, Tn the 
active companionship of your new affections 
and friendships you need time for thought 
more than ever before, 

Nolite is complete which has not had the 
two opposite experiences which city and coun- 
try give, In the country we learn to love 
nature, to respect her laws, which can never be 
sotaside, save with adireresult, In the city 
we learn to love humanity, to respect its laws, 
and to realize that the social Inw cannot be 
broken more safely than the natural Jaw. In 
the houses of persons of taste and cultivation 
we find landscapes, pictures of moor and 
tlen, of plowed fields, of trees, of cattle, of 
all the sweet and reminiscent phases of coun- 
try life, 

T have an interesting picture before me 
now} an autimn landscape with cattle drink- 
ing from a still pool; the trees and foreground 
are ail warn with the eolore of the autumn, 
‘That picture is « constant reminder to me of 
the country, where I have learned so mnch 
that has been of tise tome. I keep it where 
my eyes cat fall naturally pon it in the 
pauses of my work, Tt has helped me through 
many a’hard task and dull hour, 

In the gallery of your mind keep room for 
memory pictures of the old home; look often 
ut the familiar scenes, for they will refresh 
you and give you sirength for your new life. 

Above all things never be ashamed of being 
country-born and country-bred, for you have 
there an advantage which no other experience 
could have given you. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF MY MOTHER 


By Fronexce Howe Hart 


‘T was in old New 

York, in astreet 
Whose very name is 
now strange and 
unfemiliar, Mar- 
ketfield street, that 
Julia Ward) the 
second daughter of 
that name, was 
born on May 27, 
1819. ‘The first lite 
tle Julia Ward died 
of whooping cough, 
before the birth of 
her who has so long 
borne the name, 
Mrs. Howe tells the 
story of the death 
of this little sister 
whom she never saw, and it evidently at 
fected her childish imagination, It. was 
thought that change of air would benefit the 
little sufferer, As her mother was in a very 
delicate and precarious state of health, the 
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child was gent, with two careful and respon- 
sible attendants, to a place in the vicinity of 
New York city. She grew worse instead of 
better, however, and her father left directions 
that if the disease should terminate fatally, 
messenger should come to him, asking dor the 
child’s shoes, as Mrs. Ward ‘would not be 
frightened and alarmed by xo apparently inno 
cont n message, Shortly nfter, he started to 
visit his little daughter, and’ meeting the 
bearer of ill tidings 

upon the rond. fell 

in a faint, This 

anecdote shows the 

intense affection of 

the father, an affe 
tion whieh hig 
children fully re 
cognized, in spite of 
the dignity, 1 had 
almost said stern- 
ness; of his, man- 
nor, Mra, Samuel 
Ward, a woman of 
gentle and lovely 
character, whom 
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members Belivaring: orations in the nursery to 
her younger brother Marion, her constant 
friend and companion for many years. These 
childish speeches, delivered with many .ac- 
companying gestures, were, Mrs. Howe thinks, 
as nonsensical as such youthful performances 
usually are, It is significant that at this age 
she dreamed of mouiting the rostrum. 

Her mind also ran much upon romance, 
and she determined to write the finest possible 
novels when she should be a grown woman | 
It may be said of her that “she lisped in 
numbers,” though she herself is too modest 
to assert that “the numbers came,” and does 
not think that her early poetry was of any 
special value. When shé wis eleven years old 
she ventured to hand in a piece of poetry to 
her teacher in lieu of prose coniposition, 
This lady rebuked her young pupil for such 
an ambitious attempt, saying: “If you had 
the tulent of Lucretia Davidson, you might 
try to write poetry; but as you Nave not, it 
is foolish to make the attempt!” 

‘The little Juilia’s relatives, however, bad 
more discernment than. this ‘school-teacher ; 
and when shewas fourteen yeurs of age shé 
wrote, by request, a poem to accompany an 
article on Wilson's book of birds, The article 
was written by her uncle, I helieve, and both 
itand the poem were published in one of the 
magazines of the day. ‘This constituted the 
first appearance in print of our young author, 

Wher she was less than eight. years of age 
she was twive taken to the opera to hear the 
famous singer, Malibran, then Signorina Gar- 
cia. ‘These performances nade a strong im- 
pression on her mind, and they were repro- 
duced in the nursery, in a. childish ex(rava- 

ant way, her litt}e brother Marion, who had 
heen with her at the opera, aiding and abetting 
her. It was judged best not to take the child 
to any-concerts or opertis for several years 
lest the excitement be hurtful toher. Her own 
musical education began at an early age, and 
ut fourteen she was more proficient’ in instru- 
mentabanusic than at any subsequent period, 

At this age, however, she made up her 
mind that literature must be the main afair 
of her life, and realizing from experience the 
amount of time and practice necessary to 
become an accomplished musician, she de- 
cided that musi¢- must occupy with her a 
secondary position, At school the little 
Julia was not, according to her own recol- 
lection, a very industrious echolar in her 
rly childhood, She learned her lessons 

y easily, and enjoyed the literary part of 
m. For languages she had a special talent, 
he French letter here reproduced, written 
When she was eight years of age to her brother 
Samuel, was found’ recently among the lat- 
ter's papers. Mrs, Howe remembers yory clearly, 
the circumstances connected with it, as her 

futher, proud and 
leased at his little 
daughter's perform. 
ance, bestowed up- 
on her a handsome 
child's bureau. 

Ot childish fun 
and prapks she hud 
a certain shate, al- 
though the grave 
tone of the house- 
hold made the 
merriment of the 
dren more sub- 
dued than is the 
use in our day. 


th 
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valid, died nt the 
Ageoftwenty-seven, 
after happy mar- 
ried liff of ten years, 
anitag which she 
gave birth to seven 
children, six of 
whom lived to grow 
up, ‘The beloved 
mother soon he- 
came only a sweet 
and gracious mem- 
ory to her children, 
Slie died soon after 
the birth of her 
youngest danghter, 
and when Julia was 
only five years old, 
Her husband never 
married again, and 
his grief at his be- 
reavement, and that 
of his children, threw a shadow aver their 
young lives of which they were too childish 
to tinderstand the reason, Mr, Ward was a 
man of sterling principle and great. nobility 
ofcharacter, He spnred neither pains nor ex- 
pense fn the education of his children, and he 
early saw that his doughter Julia was a child 
of great promise. He was wont to say after 
the death of his wife: “I must now be father 
and mother both to my 
¢hildren,” and to assist him 
in his task, he placed at the 
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The Letter in French 


written at th ago of elght yourn 


mgnce Aros the pereatest possible 
care of their health, 
and Mrs, Howe 
feels that the ro- 
bast health which 
has distinguished 
her throughout her 
long life is largely 
owing to the wateh- 
fulness of this indy. 
Some of the latter's 
views, however, 
ery singular 
he believed 
ing the chil- 
dren frequently 
with old-fashioned 
but simple medi- 
cines, not. because 
they were ill, but in 
order to kee) them: 
well. Mrs. Howe 
well remembers the grief and consternation 
of her aunt when she first rebelled against 
these constant and nauseating doses! Having 
grown old enough to think for herself on these 
matters, she flaly refused the customary 
Epsom salts, thus asserting ut, an early age 
the doctrine of the emancipation of woman 
from the sestraints of unwise, even though 
well-meaning, authority. 


Sun Hae 


head of the household his 
wife's sister, a woman of. 
gorous and original char- 
acter, noted for her bright 
and witty sayings, and for 
her kind and charitable 
heart. She brought 1 

her mothetless nieces and 
nephews with great care, 

‘o her practical mind the 
Tittle absent-minded Julia, 
with her dreamy ways, was 
no doubt something of a 
puzzle, Probably she little 
thought of what was going 
on in the child's busy 
brain, and ifshe had known 
these’youthfal fancies they 
would have seemed to her 
strange enough. ‘The little 


Julia was early filled with 
vague longings and aspi- 
rations toward intellectual 
and literary life. She re- 
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*XII—WOMEN ON THE STAGE 


By Fanny Davenrporr 
DAUGHTER OY RL DAVENPORT 


DO not think the stage was 
ever in a better condition 
to receive and foster tal- 
ent than it is to-day, nor 
have those in Whose 
ands iie the, power ever 
beon more willing to 1s 
sist“ the girl who wants 
to nct.” With increasing 
ypetition, our mana 

are becoming more 
and more alert each day for fresh tulent, and 
the tendency to combinations atfords more 
room for the debutanté, 

It is an undoubted fact that beauty of faco 
and figure are two of the strongest aids for se- 
curing a hearing on the stage, ‘The public 
Vikes to see a pretty woman behind the foot 
lights, But to these prime essentials must be 
added something else, A woman, to win her 
way on the stage, must have a perfect store- 
louse of perseverance, application, energy, 
tact, and besides these, talent, Ihave found 
in my career thut patience, a still tongue, 
plenty of good nature, « good amount of 
common sense and a dogged determination to 
reach the gual before me, are ns serviceable at- 
tributes as can be brought into requisition. 

Real success on the stage is won exactly in 
proportion aa a. woman possesses talent and 

rans. And itis astraggle even with these 
attributes, Innumerable things will count, 
against’ her: mannerisms, height, weight, 
yoice, press prefudice—these are things which 
a woman, if they are against her, overcomes 
only in ‘exceptional cases of commanding 
genius. 

‘The aspirant owes nearly everything to her- 
self. She minst, first, learn how to carry her- 
self amid all forms of temptation. She must 
have that difficult little word in our language, 
“No,” coustantly on her tongue, and know 
how to use it. She mast be strong enough to 
resist presents and resent flattery. She must 
rise above the overtures of strangers. Her art. 
must be uppermost with her, first, last and all 
the time, She must bean actress bec 
her art, not, for the flattery and attention it 
may bring her, Snecess comes from hard 
work, not from time spent in listening to the 
soft words of friends and strangers over a late 
supper. After the performance is the time for 
rest; not for play. I have always been prond 
of one fact: that in all my career on thestage, 
extending now over twenty yesrs, [have never 
been toa supper after the play, And T can 
see where it has helped me; and it will Help 
any aspirant, who goes on’ the stage, to have 
4 pirinciple and stick to it. 

If a yirl goes on the stage she should be pre- 
pared to begin on a small salary. My father’s 
First salary was ten dollars a week. 1 was 
more fortunate, since my first earning was 
thirty dollars a’ week, Money should never 
be allowed to measure stiecess in. this, of all 
professions, ‘There is no successful woman on 
the stage to-duy—I mean successful in the 
best. sense of that word—who adopted the 
profession with the dollar mark in her mind 

wfore her art. If this little article is read by 
one girl who bas an idea of becoming an act- 
regs simply because she thinks she can make 
more money than by becoming anything else, 
let me say to you in all sincerity: Stay away 
from the stage, When I received fifty dollars 
a week as first soubrette, I thought the salary 
avery large one. But when I came to pay 
board, washing, rlress for stage and street, Thad 
only but a trifle left for mysaving fund.” ‘The 
saliries of actresses look large, because the 
public hears only about the salaries and 
nothing about the expenses. 

‘An honorable living ean be made on the 
stage, but such a living cannot be made any 
easier as an actress than asa seamstress, Act. 
ing is hard work, and success at it means 
much. From a moral standpoint: If a 
ywoman is silly, Irresponsible, frivolous, easily 
Jed, she will find plenty of trapsdoors on the 
stage; but she will find just as many in the 
office, the factory or the'store. If a woman 
makes of the stage u foolish pastime, simply & 
vehicle for her vanity, a place to parade either 
hier beanty or her clothes, it will make a men: 
tal fool of her, and @ moral wreek at the same 
time, But let «woman yo upon the stage in 
the firm belief that it 1s an honorable callings 
that good men and true worn nightly have 
trod und tread its boards; that it isan artistic 
sphere in which close adherence, endurance, 
patience aud modesty are crowned with sue- 
cess, there is for her a good living, a pleasant 
not an easy —life, and an honorable nay 

As I write, there comes before me the vision 
of a woman who sought the stare when she 
was five years old, She faced its hardships at 
night, while daring the day she Jearned at 
school, She married, had her troubles and 
her grief. Twelve children were given to her, 
and each in turn berame her heart's choice. 
She saw much of the stage; its people were 
her companions at home and on the boards. 
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‘To her a vulgar remark was like unto an oath; 
a light remark of woman an outrage. Ineyer 
heard an unkind word from her mouth ; faith 
andi hope: ware the wateliworda of her: life, 
And only a few months since, as she Jay upon 
her last bed of suffering, she looked back upon 
& life spent upon the stage, but devoted to 
everything that is good, noble and true. By 
the ‘public she was beloved as actress and 
woman ; by us, a8 her children, she will ever 
be idolized as mother, companion and friend, 

The stage is what a woman, Who seeks to 
earn a living upon it, chooses lo make it, It 
ig not a pit of yice, except for those who 
choose to make it so. ‘The woman yho acts 
ean be as good a Christian, as trie Awile, as 
loyal to-social laws as any woran living, 


THE GIRL WHO SITS IN FRONT 


By Macon Banks 
OF OFNIMAL NATHAN TRI, HANKS 
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SUPPOSE 
would be dif 
figalt for the en- 
thuslastic young 
woman who sits 
in front of the 
footlights and 
who longs to be 
an_aotress, to 
realize thatofull 
the. experiences 
that await her 
the surest, the 
strongest, the 
most lasting. ix 
—humiliation! 
Humiliation, at 
the start; ln 
mniliation at the middle; humiliation ub the 
end, And more helpfal than lessons in elo- 
cution, dancing or fencing would be the ae- 
cumulation of force to endure it 

“Oh, no!” says the enthusiastic 
front, * itall looks so independent, s 
so brilliant! ‘That is impossible 1"! 

Yes, Lonce played with a girl prettier than 
the average: young, very sweet and attractive. 
She always went for the corners; whenever 
you approached, she involuntarily moved 
aside to let you pass. When I ot, to know 
her better Fasked her why. Oh" she said, 
“people have sworn at me so much I have 
Jearned at Jast never to stand inanyone’s way." 
‘There was nothing very independent. or bril- 
liant about that, © You can't make girls un- 
derstand anything" she wenton. * Everybody 
told methiswas a hard life, butt only laughed. 

T always feel like gasping when I hear that 

somebody has gained a start upon the stage. 
Tt means somuch! So many crael rebuffs; 
such desperate forcing of one’s courage; su 
alot of tears choked back; such alot of pride 
crushed down; such tired feet; such harden- 
ing of one’s better nature; such barter of 
oue's self-respect! Well, it is done and the 
worst is past, we think!’ But one season is 
not a life-time! No, we may be very good; we 
may do everything, satisfactorily; we may 
show we ure made of the right staff—back we 
must go tocthe manager's door and wait our 
turn; Wwe must enter with the old humility, 
attend his leisure or his convenience, smile 
when he smiles, and pick up the crumbs he 
throws us with thanksgiving. All this we 
do to get an engagement, When wo have it, 
we do more. We ransack our brains and we 
empty our pocket-book toget all wemay need, 
for iv isn’t pleasant to borrow ; oftentiines we 
can't, We curry onr own bags; we take the 
poorest rooms oF fight our own fights at the 
hotels; we go to the theater alone, and we try 
to keep on the good side of some man who 
will walk home with us. If, as is generally 
the case, we have a small salary, we go to 
bed cold and hungry, and we are rapped up at 
four, five or six in’ the morning to start for 
the next town. One day is like another, ex- 
cept Sunday ; and when a few long, long Sun- 
days have passed we are wad to ‘have any 
body come and talk with us, even the man we 
thought too vulgar to speak to when we start- 
ed fresh from home. 

At the theater we have to run up two flights 
toa dressing-voom and be down in five mins 
utes; we have to help the best scenes go righ 
and be sure the principals get. their calls; we 


it 


Mawe BaNis 


girl in 
veeitin, 


liave to, no matter how we feel or what we 
want—we have to get the laugh, we have to 
yeot the tow 
“hands, 


we have to get’ the gallery 
are due to the piece. We are 
ind we must speak with asweot voice; 
our eyes swim with headache and we must be 
sprightly on our toes; we may faint afer the 
fourth act, but we must be in position when 
the curtain is rug up on the fifth. 

‘The enthusiastic girl in frout expects to 
make a great deal of Taoney with her talents, 
Lsuppose. There is a fascinating legend afloat 
that other people pay for actresses’ ments and 
recreations! But it isn’t so; it all comes ont 
of that ame thin pocket-book which provides 
the dresses, the ornaments, the advertising 
flourishes and the handsome photographs. 
Other people do not do. anything for actresses 
withont expecting pay; much ‘more costly 
pay than the last few dollars out of the thin 
pocket-book, ‘This is the most expensive delu- 
sion actresses and would-be actresses aye! It 
costs a great many bealth, courage, character 
and life. When a woman’ pays with her wits 
or her smiles, or with anything but money, 
she will find in the end that no, quicker or 
more certain way could she haye taken to 
bankrupt herself. 

Another thing: A dashing, smart, unscrmpu- 
lous woman will outstrip twenty cleverer, 
handsomer, better women in getting a position, 
getting a salary, get\ing a sticcess of notoriety. 
Ttisdone every day, and no wonder the en- 
thnsiastic girl in front thinks it pays. Does 
it? Ask the dashing, unscrupulous woman in 
ten yeurs, in five, in three. No need to ask 
her; look at her and answer yourself, 

T said to 8 woman once, an actress: “Stage 
life is pretty hard ona good woman?” 
“Hard |" she replied it is impossible, 


Isaid toa man once, un actors “Bila R— 
(a. mutual friend) is going to leave the stage 
because she says she can't keep respectable on 
it! What do you think of it?” “I think she is 
righit, but it wouldn't do to say so.”” 

Why won'titdo? If it is desperately hard 
for a woman to keep on her feel, why not say 
so and let the butterflies which, after all, are 
butterflies, and not earth-worms, find some 
other brightness less poisonous to teed on! 
Many—I dare say, most—pretty, weak girls 
would rather be good than vicious ireumn- 
stances would help them, Well, let. us tell 
them circumstances are not helpfil behind the 
footlights, Let the amateurs ut virtue, who 
shipwreck themselves snd our profession, go 
elsewhere where life is easier, und leave room 
to the people who can endure ay well as act. 
know itis a widely-accepted theory that one 
can't do both; but theories have their Judg- 
ment Day aswell as men, and it ix time for 
some kind of a Judgment Day here! 

Let ussay an honest life on the stage is a 
giant's tusk, and perhaps the giants will come 
and help us, At any rate, let 1s say it loud 
and frighten the butterflies! 


MANDOLIN PLAYING FOR WOMEN 


By Crana LANZA 
WAUGHETRR OF THe WEEELAM A. HANNON 


late years 
the mindo- 
lin has become 
so popular in 
America that our 
national instra- 

he pass 
itself de 
cidedly in the 
aminority, ‘This 
is not surprising 
when we: von- 
sider the mniqne 
picturesqueness 
of the mandolin, 
its grace, and, 
above all, the 
sympathetic 
quality of its 
tone 

With women, 
especially, the maridolin has become a favorite 
instrument in America. Men, for some reason 
hest known to themselves, do not take to it #0 
rendily, few masculine performers being heard 
beyond the “ professionals," and those women 
who undertake to play must be prepared to 
encounter various difficulties, some of which 
Twill briefly mention. 

In the first, place « good teacher must he 
cured ; secondly, a good method" or instruc 
tion book. 

Thave been asked several times whether it 
is possible to learn the mandolin without a 
master, and to this question I am obliged to 
emphatically answer “No.” Mandolin play. 
ing without a master is to my mind a practi- 
cal impossibility. One might succeed, by dint 
of close study, in learning the notes, the pic 
tions, chords,ete. But 10 one conid learn un- 
aided the tremolo, or trill, which is the peculiar 
feature of the instrament, and is produced by 
arapid motion made from the wrist. ‘Those 
who live away from ont large cities, therefore, 
are necessarily debarred from studying the 
mandolin; for teachers of the instrument are 
rure as yet outside of New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Even so important a town xs 
Washington contains no instructor of theman- 
dolin, and there are but two or three capable 
ones in New York, No doubt as knowledge 
of the instrument becomes more extensive 
teachers will appear in the far west and the 
south, 

The mandolin with which we are acquaint- 
ed is of Neapolitan nianufacture, and. bears 
the mark of Vinoccia, an old and celebrated 
maker. These instruments are perfect in tone 
and quality. Sometimes the alternate dryness 
and moistiire of our climate fails to agree with, 
a recently imported mandolin, The sounding- 
board develops aslight erack, the pretty shell 
and pearl ornamentation falls off, or the bridge 
ets warped. Any good instrument maker, 
however, can remedy this, arid once acclimated 
the mandolin will give you no further trouble. 
Mandolins are now manufactured in this coun 
try, but not as yet equal to those made abroud. 
Lido not say this because T wish to disparage 
home products, hut simply, beeause the Ameri- 
can instrument is as-yet inferior to the for- 
cign-inade, The American mandolin js weak 
and twangy, while the other has a sweet silvery 
sound. Doubtless, a8 the demand increases, 
this inferiority of the American instrument. 
will be overeome. 

Ifa woman has passed what is popularly 
and dubtously termed ‘a certain age,” and th 
finger joints are stiff, it is unwise for her to at- 
temptto learn the mandolin. ‘The mandol 
is above all other instruments the very em~ 
bodiment of poetry and youthful grace. Sti 
fingers, from whatever ‘cause, age, work—it 
Goosn't matter what—are deadly enemies to it, 
‘The utmost flexibility is necessary, even to the 
simplest execution of the sinplest  ploce. 
Without this time is thrown away. 

But granted that you haye a fine mandolin, 
a competent instructor, and supple fingers, do 
not expect to become ‘an expert performer in 
twenty lessons, for you will be woefully ‘dis» 
tupoinied ; years of constant study are required 
before any real proficiency can be attained, 

‘The mandolin is constructed as the same 
principle as the violin, It is tuned in fifths, the 

rst string being Wy the second A; the third 
D; and the fourth G ‘The strings, whieh are 
of silver wire, ae donble, each two being tuned 
in unison. There are seventeen frets on the 
instrament, each representing a half tone. The 
fingering is done with the left hand, while the 
strings are struck with a smal} piece of tor- 
toise shel] called a pick" and held in the right 
hand between the forefinger and thumb. The 

ick is manipulated with a peculiar up and 
Fawn movement eajled the tremolo, or trill. 
This is the most marked peculiarity of man- 
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dolin playing, and is exceedingly hurd to ac- 
quire, It takes at least six months for the 
most industrions pupil to produce the tremolo 
with a perfectly sweet and even tone, devoid 
of breaks, and even then there area deftness 
‘and delicacy of touol: that ean only come with 
time and endless patience, 

Constant practice is necessary in order to re- 
inin the flexibility of hand hd wrist, and a 
week of inertia or discouragement issuflicient 
to undo the work of months, ‘The amateur 
returns to the instrument with fresh courage 
and inspiration, only to discover that her fin- 
gors, once so supple, have apparently been cor 
Vented into lead, and that, tiresome" studies 
niust be resumed with redoubled vigor, 

T would advise everybody, who expects to 
become an expert, mandolinist to devote at 
lewst two houry a day to practice, and of these 
one hour onght to be taken up with exercises 
und scales, When a certain ease in the tmat- 
ter of execution is attained, so much time of 
course need not necessarily be expended. But 
in ony event an hour's practice each day is the 
minim that cup be allowed if the sudent 
dexires to play really: well. 

Thave heard nitimbers of people complain 
about thescareity of good music for the man- 
dolin, It is quite true that comparatively few 

ections of # superior kind are 10 be found 
e, but with every. your that passes the 
Composers who dediente their work exchisive- 
ly to the mandolin) are becoming better known 
and more fully represented, ‘The composi: 
tions of such famous Enropean masters us 
Rovinazzi, Silvestri and Christofaro ean now 
be purchased in most of the larger American 
cities, and in this country, Signor 'Tipaldi has 
written many charming morceau wirich, with 
becoming gillantry, are tiseribed To the 
Ladies of America,” 

Some idea of the growing preyalence of the 
mundolin can be ascertained from the fact 
that mandolin orchestras, mandolin elubs, and 
distinguished mandolin soloists, are heralded 
now everywhere. On neatly all metropolitan 
concert programmes the mandolin is made 1 
prominent feature, and this is not surpriving 
when we consider how wonderfully beautifia 
is the music that thrills from the fine silver 
strings, and recollect. that even so great a mus- 
ical xenius as Beethoven wrote several pieces 
for the instrument. There isa quality in the 
sounds evoked from the mandolin that can 
be drawn from no other instrament, its music 
appeals fo the sympathies and toncles the 
soul. Butitis so small and delicate that to 
my mind it should never be played withont 
the buckground of an accompaniment. Most 
of the music that is arranged for the mando- 
lin has a piano score attached. 

‘A mandolin orchestra composed entirely of 
ladies has recently been organized in New 
York, Already some twenty members are 
enrolled upon its list, and hardly & week 
posses without the adyent of an enthusiastic 
new-comer. ‘The orchestra is made up of first. 
and second mandolins, guitars, and mandolas. 
‘The mandola is really a very large mandolin, 
a sort of big brother to thé little instrament, 
oerapying the same position toward it.as the 
violoncello does to the violin. ‘The mandala 
is played with a pick precisely like the mando- 
lin, but it is strong with mich heavier wire 
and is twooctaveslowerin pitch. Played either 
as a solo instrament or as an accompaniment 
to the mandolin, itis rich and beautiful iy tone, 
and while it will never, perhaps, areate the 
same furore a¢ the mandolin it is becoming 
quite a fad with many women. 


THE GIRL WHO LOVES MUSIC 


POR the girl who loves music, or aspires to 

sing, and yet whose circumstances place 
it beyond her reach to secure « musical train- 
ing, THe Lanies’ Home Jovrwan made last 
year a séries of offers of fre musical (raining. 
Whe wide interest which these offers have at- 
tracted, and their positive success, have led 
the Jourwar, to extend the time originally 
fixed, and the offers will now remain good 
during the entire year of 1802, This will en= 
able scores of girls vo take advantage of the 
opportunity given by the Jounwan, who were 
prevented from doing so last year, As doubt- 
jexs all our readers know, tliese offers provide 
for a girl's musical training in whatever 
branch she muy desire to perfect herself, at 
the New Bngland Conservatory of Music, in 
Boston, at the e which 
Gefrays all cost, ‘The opportunity is within the 


reach of every girl, whether she lives in 
village, town or vty, All the details of these 
mnsical offers will be explained to any. girl 
who will write to us. Address, Tat Lapis’ 
Hoar Jourxan, Philadelphia, 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL WHO STUDIES ABROAD 


‘By Varina Anne Davis 


DAUGHTER OF JEFFERSON Davis 


4N TWO PAPERS—FIRST PAPER 


F late years 
a tendertey’ 
has been devel- 
oped among ricls 
mothers to fle- 
port the coming: 
American girl to 
be educated in 
Burope, Indeed, 
this castom has 
taken so firm a 
root in the gen- 
eral mind that 
a child who is 
thus reared is 
considered to 
have acquired 
some peculiar 
advantage by 
her trip over 
seas, and, like much-voyaged sherry, is count- 
ed a sabjeot for the self-gratulutions of her pos- 
sessors, and the envious regard of outsiders, 
Probubly tere these poor little jackdaws in 
's feathers to be asked their own opin- 
ion on the subject, the world tight hear some- 
thing of the seamy side of a foreign school 
gitl's existeuce, somne of the hardships endured 
Patienlly, some of the necessary things Left 
unlearned, and the unimportant things labori- 
ously neqtired, only to prove unwieldy ballast 
when they enter the race for society favor. 
Tnstead of learning a lesson from insect wis- 
dom, we do not enlarge the cell of the little 
lary, which are, we hope, to become queen 
bees ib the fatare, but on the contrary rather 
seek to forve thet into the nurrower spiritual 
quarters allowed in alien hives. 


Atiss Davis 


TPE gtadual process of | Europeanizing: is 
too long to be treated here, It is a pain- 
fal process from the awful sense of rebellion 
against the constant surveillance, the mortifi- 
cation of honesty misunderstood, the frightful 
loneliness which crashes at the beginning to 
the later submission to becoming like their 
surroundings, and the thousand sorrows, 
physical and mental, of an overworked, under- 
vitalized human being who has matehed 
nervous energy against phlegmatic endurance. 

"hess are all bad eough to contemplate, 
but there are pleasant places to remember, 
even in such waste. The hardships might 
be overlooked were nob the after-effects of 
Such paramount consequence to a girl's future, 


IROM the moment of her return to her 
native heath, the Haropeanized Ameri- 
can girl begins to find herself the victim of 
her misdirected education, but it is hardest of 
all that her strangeness is most apparent 
when sheis confronted with the memories of 
her childhood in that home to which she has 
heen looking aaa kind of heaven, where she 
may enter into her earthily rest. All her little 
peculiarities misanderstood, or unobserved, 
all her ideas regarded as odd, her mannerisms 
smiled oyer, she stands among her kindred 
an alien in her own family. . 
At this time, too, her supersensitiveness, a 
product of her bringing up, is being irritated 
wy hersense of unlikeness, which is one of the 
eardinal sins in her sociology. Herideals are 
iso undergoing demolition, andthe chances 
sre ten i one that, in trying fo express some- 
thing of the revolution.ia’ her poor little cos- 
mos, her ignorance ef the niceties of English 
will cause ee ty offend. Of course, her dreams 
of home are. tot realized; an exile’s imagin- 
ings paritice too much of the character of @ 
mileage to be substantial. ee, 
Few of ns have not experienced this in 
some degree on revisiting the haunts of our 
outh; some park which was once endless, 
ut which, to our adalt eyes, takes on con- 
tracted limits; some spacious hall which dwin- 
dies into an ordinary room; but in the case of 
the returned exile, this disagreeable shrinkage 
of value takes place in human. beings as weil 
as things. The little familiar jokes that are a 
spontaneous growth in every family are un- 
known to her; the friends whose names form 
part of the conversation are names only; the 
peculiarities of her relatives, which sweet 
usage would have maile nearly as dear as their 
virtues, irritate and disconcert her. Yet this 
is the time when she must enter the world's 
arena and conquer or full as she may in acon- 
test where she is matched against the trae 
American who comes fully armei, for the 
many-sided exigencies of our freer existence. 


HE first and  diMiculty, and the 
one which will cling like a shirt of Nes- 
sm, is that of language as spoken, and, alas, 
even more in written form. Having won her 
intellectural apursin a tournament with either 
French or German school books, the very 
names of men and places will sound strange 
in herears, but when she shall chance ta en 
counter a mythological reference her woes 
will indeed begin, for there is often only a 
thread of resemblance between the Greek 
forms nsed among the Tentons, or the Gallic~ 
ized tum given them in France, and the Eng- 
lish equivalent, si 
Tn foreign schools frequented by American 
girls there are apt to be enough of her compat- 
riots to keep up the commoner forms of her 
mother tongue, but any one who has been 
long among. them will agree that English- 
speaking girls abroad soon get to use a mix- 
ture of the two or more’ languages, laughable 
and almost incompreliensible to the uniniti- 
ated. ‘Terms and phrases out of more ad- 
vanced studies are bodily transplanted into 
French for the reason that the Anglo-saxon 


equivalent is either unknown, or the scholar 
is too lazy to think it up. ‘This is a habit 
which is of no importance while a girl is sur- 
rounded by people to whom both languages 
are equally familiar, but fraught with serious 
disadvantages when sbeis again placed in gen- 
eral society. The danger of being misunder- 

which is, in any eyent, the horror of 
budding womanhood, becomes ten-fold en- 
hanced when any bigher thought or aspira- 
tion balts it_in its Bight from the want of 
“winged words” to bear it upward. Nor has 
she the Greek and Latin necessary to assist 
her comprehension of the delicacies of yerbal 
shading which she meets in her reading. Dead 
languages, although tanght in boys’ schools 
abroad, are not considered as either necessary 
or desitable in a girl’s mental equipment. 


“PRROM the ery prevalent about time wasted 

ou ancient tongues, it is reasonable to 
suppose that here, as in most eases, blessings 
are only appreciated by those who do not pos- 
sess'them, Let any one try to cultivate an 
acquaintance with the higher forms of English 
without @ previous foundation laid in the 
great root languages. and he will surely find 
that like the unwise builder who founded his 
house npon sand the structure will tumble 
about his ears in the first stress of weather. 

This deficiency leaves the Europeanized 
American withouta clew to the maze of Eng- 
lish spelling. The closer she draws to this 
mighty, and to her, appalling problem, the 
surer is she that the Sphinx'sriddle must have 
had some connection with our orthography. 

The rigidly historic French, or the charm- 
Jngly phopetic German, is no introduction. to 
the bewildering variety of letter combination 
which we call spelling. Uncertain as the sea, 
but not equally fascinating, the adult mind is 
frightfally tossed about before it can learn to 
keep its feet in such unsteady waters, where a 
child’s pliant instincts would have assisted its 
balance. For this as much as anything else, 
pity the Europeanized maiden. 

hould time help her to master the intrica- 
cies of her mother tongue, she yet may never 
be able to conquer the habit of thinking for- 
eign thoughts and measuring by foreign stand- 
ards;- she is, therefore, totally unfit for light 
skirmishing on conversational fields, and finds 
that before she ean limber up her heavy learn- 
ing the point of attack has shifted to another 
quarter. It is years before such a girl ceases 
to be troubled with Vesprit de Vescalier. 

An American edueation would have saved 
her from this form of social malady, and as 
well from diffidence and lack of initistive 
which hides any originality still grows in 
her too thoroughly cultivated min 

RIGINALITY is aquality apt to be con- 
demned in Soren toaniing schools, and 
even in America it usually finds its most en- 
thusiastic admirers~among the male sex, 
Women are inclitied, as a rule, to sacrifice per 
sonality to-conyention, especially in the ab- 
sence of masculine critics. 
sregation of the sexes has another and 
peculiarly disastrous effect. on budding 
womanhood. Queerly enough, it has a double 
and directly opposed action, bringing about 
masculinity on one hand, and fostering a mor- 
bid sentimentallty on the other. 

Tn a honse full of brothers, a girl learns at 
an early age that her chances of being pleased 
rest largely with her eapacity to fascinate, and 
having received this ogmis into her baby 
spirit shesets about (thongh all unconsciously) 
finding how best to gain her end. She may 
play marbles, climb trees, hunt and fish, but 
these accomplishments will never emancipate 
her from the reproach of being “only a girl.” 
As she grows older, this fact, the bane of her 
childhood, suddenly’ becomes its own antidote, 
and from ‘the throne of her womanhood she 
lays down the law to her former tyrants, 

Nosuch wholesome masculine intiaence does, 
orcan, existin.a boarding school, and the maid 
of superabnndant health and’ strength pre- 
serves her mannish characteristics far beyond 
theage when she would have outgrown them 
in the natural atmosphere of home life. 

‘The other development of ited wom 
ankind is equally unfortunate, and itis some: 
Himes hard to say which horn of the dilemma 
is the sl st, the tomboy, or the sentimen- 
tal,undervitalized little product of hat school. 
rooms and over-study. 


[Nore—The conclusion of Miss Davis'e article 
on “ The American Girl 0 Studies Abroad” 
will appear in the next Jovnsat—Tue Eprror.) 


WHEN YOU WRITE OUR ADVERTISERS 


It is very often the case that advertisers make 
offers to the readers of the Jovrnat which are 
made to the readers of no other magazine, 
and in order to seeure the advantage offered it 
must be distinctly stated that the writer is 
a Jourwax reader. In a number of cases 
where complaints have reached us from read- 
ers that they didnot receive what was promised 
by the advertiser, it was due to the omission 
of the writer to state that she wrote in re- 
sponse to an advertisement in the Jougxaz. 
Itis for the mal interest of reader 
to bear this ‘matter of mention in mind. 


SCHOOL-GIRL LIFE IN FRANCE 


By Hevererta Cuaxsine Dans 
DAUOHTER OF RICHARD HENRY DANA 


RENCH girls are usually educated 
in one of two ways: either in 
convent schools, or by the cours 
system. ‘The cours, or lectures of 
the College of France, like those 
of the University of Paris, are 
open to women as well as hen, 
and.are all free. ‘The courses of 

study at the College of France are elective, and 
may be followed for any number of years as 
desired, and s great number of girls are «d- 
ucated entirely from about their thirteenth or 
fourteenth yeir by means of these free courses 
of study. 

But the coure system entails much goin, 
back and forth between home and college, and 
as the young girl must have & chaperon, it is 
not always 4 convenient arrangement for her 
family. “Tlierefore, the favorite mode of edu- 
cation is, and probably always will be, that 
of the convent School, especially as all the ex- 
aminations of the university dre open to its 
pupils. Itis very much the fashion for an 


pitious graduates to undergo these examina- 
tions. 

Some of the Paris convents are boarding- 
schools; others are demi-pensionnats. At the 
latter school begins at half past seven or eight 
(for day in the French school and business 
world is an hour earlier than with us), and the 
girls remain till half past four or five in the 
afternoon, having their midday meal and one 
‘or more hours of recreation in the school. A 
servant usually escorts them there in the 
morning, on her way to market or the shops, 
and their mother calls for them in the affer- 
noon when returning from paying visits or 
driving. As the boys’ private colleges and 
Jyeeums are conducted on the same plan of 

lemi-pensionnat, the father usnally waiks to 
sebool with the boys, and stops for them on 
his way home from business or the club, and 
the whole family meet and go off together till 
dark on those long tramps in the parks and 
suburbs that the French delight in. If one 
lives near one of these schools or colleges, itis 
a pretty sight to watch these joyous fa 
reunions that take place every afternoo: 


Nothing. strikes one more pleasantly in the 

French than the close and affectionate inter- 

course so universal between parent and child. 

‘This springs naturally from the ch 
i 


m SV 


tem which, among the well-to-do 
tends to young people of both sex 
constant Companionship between young and 
old which it brings about is an immeasurable 
advantage to both. It keeps the parents 
young in their feelings and sympathies, and 
in touch with all their children's interests 
and emotions, while it makes the young 
people“ingenuions and childlike, at (he same 
Spee giving them a certain “maturity, of 
thought and feeling, a seriousness in their 
views of life, friendly, confidential grace of 
manner and a spirit of deference to. Useir 
elders, which mukes them very charming to 
deal with, and is unconscionsly a great help to 
themselves in steering thi a periodof life 
when a boy is inclined to be Iswless and a 
girl to be silly. 

The entire elimination from a French 
school-girl’s life of the amusements of ma- 
turer years so often permitted to American 
school-girls, such as dancing parties, theaters 
and the reading of noyels, has a marked ef- 
fect on her work in-sehool, Having few ont- 
side excitements to wear on her nerves and 
distract her imagnaition, she throws all her 
native viyacity and enthusiasm into the more 
immediate interests of school life, and works 
with a steadiness, a well-disciplined attentive- 
ness and power of application that are too 
ofien sadly wanting in the more frivolous 
Americans. The methods of study also de- 
mand great attention and concentration, and 
develop to the utmost her intelligence and 
originality. ‘The instruction is all oral, From 
the time a girl can write at all she begins to 
take notes and write out abstracts. ‘These are 
corrected by the teacher as to both accuracy 
and style, and are then re-wytten and learned 
by heart! The pupils may ask questions 
freely, and discussions arc encouraged in class, 
Thus they Jean to listen earefully, to think 
for themselves and to express their thoughts 
in good language. The studies are, perhaps, 
fewer in number than our girlstake; but the 
are pursued with far more thoroughness, and 
on a far broader and more philosophical basis. 

The discipline of these conyent schools is 
Very strict, especially in the boarding-schools, 
where the supervision is constant day and 
night, ‘The rules are many and minute, and 
the girls have a keen sense of honor about 
Keeping to them. | ‘They are active, healthy, 
restless ereatures, and will often be insubordi- 
nate and mischievous while the teacher's eye 
js upon them, but the moment her back is 
turned the fan is over, and it is a point of 
honor to observe the smallest regulation. If 
a girl breaks a rule undetected she may pretty 
safely berelied upon to report itherself. Tbave 
known this done over and over again. The 
hardest rule for them to keepis that of silence. 
A French girl takes altogether too deep an in- 
terest in life to be expected to hold her tongue 
if there is any advice to begiven, any question 
to be asked, or if there is any fin in the air. 

‘The spirit of these schools is intensel 
democratic, ‘There are no privileges of rank 
or wealth: and to level further u!! possible 
distinctions the girls always dress alike, in a 
uniform of plain, dark material, withont rib- 
bon or ornament. The simplicity of their 
lives would frighten effeminate Ameri- 
cans. In school or bed-room their eye never 
Tests on carpet or drapery; the idea of 
sofa or easy chsir never crosses their imagina- 
tion. Will it be believed that in a fashionable 
school of one hundred and fifty girls, of the 
noblest and wealthiest families of France, 
there was not a single chair except those given 
5.2 mark of respect to the teachers? The girls 
sat on wooden benches without , OF On 


stools. It may sound strange, but 1 never re- 
member hearing one of them complain of 
backache or bi e 

‘Yet, in spite of all this austerity, or shall I 
say because of it? the girls thrive and areex- 
ceptionally contented und happy. If they are 
taught to work well, they are also encouraged 
to play well. In all things they sre gay, 
gayly grave, gaviy polite, gay in their piety, 
gay in the midst of adversity; they are bot- 
tempered, but generous; they Hore up quickly 
fagieesoscily ‘and forget utterly; they would 
cut off their ight hand for their worst enemy 
if they saw her in distress, and do it so cheer- 
fully that she would not suspect the sucrifice ; 
they are 7ull of sympathies and heroic possi- 
bilities thrt are never appealed to in vain, 


A WOMAN'S WARDROBE IN PARIS 


By Ipa Hecror 
DAUGHTER OF “yms, aLEXaNDER”” 


[ta besately 
asserted, not- 
withstanding the 


and of an osten- 
sible leader of so- 
ciety that on most 
points connected 
with the toilet 
Parisiennes sti}] 
hold their old su- 
premacy, French 
women are often 
accused of ex- 
travagance in 
ee! ‘and this is 
in a greatmeasure 
trues Not that 
they have a large 
number praowns of one sort at a time—on the 
contrary, they have perhaps fewer than would 
be considered necessary elsewhere—but they 
make up for quantity by quality, and each 
is perfect of its kind in material, make and 
finish. Good dressmakers are very expensive; 
a handsome visiting costume from Worth, for 
instance, would always cost from $150 to $200; 
but then even the most elegant of women 
only go te such houses for some of their toi 
lettes, contenting themselyes with smaller fry 
for their more simple frocks, in which cases 
the grander ones are often usefitl as models, 
or as snggestive of ideas. And although 
Parisiennes are more ready to wear their 
dresses straight on until they are done with, 
rather than allow those which are half worn 
to accumulate, of course a woman with any 
yretentions as a leader of fashion must-have 

wns suitable to all occasions. First of all 

ere are the indoor toilettes, for morning 
and afternoon weur,-which are quite distinct 
from those-worn for morning shopping, or 
afternoon walks and drives, while visits, re- 
ceptions and weddings have each their proper 
attire, Then thereare the intermediate gowns 
for small dinners or concerts—something 
between a smart morning dress and the regular 
evening dress, too elaborate for the former, 
but high to the throat, with long sleeves—a 
style of dress unnecessary in England, where 
décolleté dresses are much more frequently 
seen than in France, where they are nlmost 
exclusively reserved for balls or very big din- 
ners. There must be a separate equipment, 
too, for the Riviera in the winter, and for 
Trouville in the summer, 

Another fruitful source of expenditure is 
the attention paid to the delicacy and elegance 
ofthe underwear, the perfection of underskirts 
us to cut and fit, this latter detail being most 
necessary to the setting of the dress, while 
bonnet, mantle, gloves, shoes and hosie 
toust all be in accord with the costume. This 
cure as to accessories may seem excessive, but 
without it no woman is called well dressed. 

Naturally, these remarks apply only to the 
richer classes, though in pearly Rilcscocee 
the outlay is proportionately large. Even in 
the middle classes, a girl with a marriage por- 
tion of $20,000 will «i & quarter of iton her 
troussean, in which, however, house linen 
plays a considerable part, and’ the supply of 
personal linen is enormons, And it is only 
married women who dress so elaborately, 
girls affecting extreme simplicity. 

Humbler folks, who, either frony choice or 
necessity, are content with ready-made gar- 
menis, find a plentiful supply, superior in 
many Ways to that found, at all events, in 
London, and with the exercise of a little taste 
and judgment may manage to present a v 
fuir appearance at x comparatively emall cost. 

‘One exception may perhaps be taken to the 
dressing of French women, and that is their 
somewhat sheepish adoption of any prevailing 
fashion. Individuality in dress is a thing 
almost unknown, all women being, broadly 
speaking, attired on the same pattern, allow- 
ing, of course, for variations in costliness and 
elegance. This want of independence in the 
choice of raiment, while it prevents the eccen- 
tricities and vagaries often to be found in an 
assemblage of English people, alsa precludes 
the development of any originality in the 
matter of dress, which should always be tos 
certain degree ‘the outcome of the wearer's 
personality. ‘There is no doubt that many 
‘women gain immensely by adapting fashions 
to their own requirements, instead of accept- 
ing them unconditionally, 

in the matter of smillinery French women 
have a strong sense of the picturesque, and 
show a certain daring in their airy arrange- 
ments of flowers, butterflies, lace, or other 
trimming, as well as in the coquettish curves 
into which they so cleverly bend their hats. 
Asa rule, too, they baye a quick eye for color, 
and while less precise and exacting in the 
question of perfect matching of shades, they 
generally succeed in producing an harmonious 
ensemble, being especially happy. in the com- 
bination of different colors, Subdued tints 
and halftones are more fxyored m the 
more: decided and brilliant shades, though oo 
casionally one is almost startled by some won- 

vivid costume, or-dash of color, 


Miss Hecrox 
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“HOw A WOMAN'S COLLEGE BEGAN 


THE STORY OF FAMOUS NEWNHAM COLLEGE AS 
TOLD BY ONE OF ITS PRECEPTORS 


‘Hoeven Giapsrone 
DAUGHTRE OF WILLIAM & GLADSTONE 


‘ was in November, 1869, that 
there was held a meeting i 
Cambridge, Hugland, to dis- 
cuss the question of lectures 
for women, and in the Lent 
tern of 1870 courses of such 
lectures were delivered to 
seventy or eighty women. 
‘The lectures were managed 
by a general committee of 

twenty-four members of the University, and 

by ati executive committee, foar of whom 

Were ladies, ‘he selieme was self-supporting, 

but help was asked and was forthcoming 

for scholarships and exhibitions. The imme- 
dinte object of these lectures was to afford 
meansof higher education to women natur- 
ally resident in Cambridge, bat it was an- 
nounced that if women should come to 

Cambridge for them they would be required to 

reside either with their friends “or in some 

Jodging or hall which had received a certifi- 

cute from the committee of management.’ 

Accordingly, when in January, 1871, three 

students came to Oambridge to attend the lec- 

tures, they were lodged in the houses of three 
members of the committee; but it was ob- 

Vious that it would be inconvenient to make 

such arrangements permanently and on a large 

seale, Mr, Henry Sidgwick, the moving spirit 
of the committee, promised himself to provide 

& house of residence for students, and invited 

Miss'A. J, Clough to take charge of it; the 

house was opened the following Michaelmas 

termy This was our beginning; Newnham 

College may be said to have been: founded 

mainly by Mr. Sidgwick in Getober, 1871, 

with Miss Clough as principal; bat it con- 

sisted of five students only, it was situated at 

74 Regent street, and it was not called Newn- 

ham College till nine years later. 


URING 1887 soveral rooms were added to 
Newnham Hall, which could ow re- 
ceive thirty-six students, und Norwich House, 
‘with space for about twenty students, was also 
taken as a supplementary hall, and was used 
for three years, Meanwhile the number of 
ony scholarships had increased, our library 
grew.a-chemical laboratory and a sy mnasitin 
were built, the whole machinery of the college 
became move and more complete, and. the 
social life of the students among themselves 
became fuller and richer with their growth in 
mumbersad variety, Karly in 1879 the Newn- 
ham Hall Company and the Association were 
amilguinuted into. & new association called 
“Newnham College,” formed mainly of our, 
constant original frends, with the addition of 
many newer friends, The College Council at 
once sectired additional land and began to 
build asecond hull; they decided. to place it 
in the change of a vice-principal, and to dis- 
tinguish tho two halls as South and North, 
‘Mrs. Henry Sidgwick undertook the post of 
Yice:princtpat-and with Mr, Sidgwick ved in 
the North Hail for two years. 


FIUS the University gave us what 1 eon- 

sider to be the main substance of its 
honors. Some day it will, L hope, be pleased 
to confer on swoinen a recognition even fulle 
bat, in my opinion, it is Atting that wome 
should, at least for some time, wait for this 
further gift, content to demand’ it mainly by 
showing the excellent use they make of what. 
they now have, and trusting to the wise gen- 
erosity of the University, to which they al- 
ready owe somuch, The growth of oarnam- 
Lers naturally continned when we attained to 
this stable position. In 1882 a wing was added 
to the South Hall, containing « library and 
rooms for nine students; in 1884 two wings to 
the North Hull were added, containing a sinall 
hospital and twenty-one rooms for students 
rit lecturers: and in 1885 and 1886 temporary 
houses were taken for Lwenty: students, Also 
in 1888 the Balfour Laboratory in the town 
was given to.us 48 2 memorial of one of out 
best friends, Professor Brancis Balfour, 


TZ system. of separate halls within one 
college huving proved very successtitl, 
and the need for fresh buildings being now 
clear, a third hull was built for fifty student 
with a large and beantifal dining hall attaches 
On the oceasion of the opening of this build: 
ing, on Jame 9th, 1888, the college was honored 
by the presence of the Prinee and Princess of 

‘ales and their family, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Prime Minister (Lord Salis- 
bury), Lord Roesbery, and an immense noum- 
ber of other friends, resident and non-resi- 
deat, including about two bundred old stu- 
dents. A great improvement was now. made 
in the names of the three halls; the South 
Hall became “Old Hall,” to commemorate 
the fact of its being the first built, the North 
Hall and the new hall becoming “ Sidgwick 
Hall” and“ Clough Hall,” to commemorate 
our chief founders and benefactors, The 
three halls were now in charge respectively of 
the principal of the collewe (Miss A. J. Clough) 
und of two vice-prineipals, In eighteen years 
the small house in Regent street, with its five 
students, has grown into the beantifal college 
of to-day with its one hundred and forty sti 
dents, and two tripos students of 1874 have 
inecome the thirty-five tripos students of 1889, 


TS i880,2 very vigorous effort was made by 
1 friends of women’s higher education to 
obtain from the imiversity the admission of 
Women to its degrees, or their formal admis- 
sion to its exuminations, Fifteen. memorials 
were sent in, with some thousands of signa 
tures, inclading those of nearly seven hundred 
members of the university, of head  mis- 
tresses and of members of the goveriing 


‘A RORORN Zora Thle article by Miss Gladatane In geht a4 ro 


bodies of Newnbam and Girton and of many 
schools, By this time numbers of students 
from Newnham and Girton had been allowed 
to take triposes and other examinations, 
and ad guined a high average of success, 
but their admission was informal and’ sub- 
ject. to the consent of each examiner. Cou- 
Sent was usually given, but an occasion: 

refusal reminded us of ‘our precarious posi- 
tion, and made us most anxious to have with 
certainty, the honor and udvantage of the 
highest test afforded by theuniversity, Newn- 
ham and Girton students, therefore, joined 
most heartily in the appeal, In Jane there 
was appointed to consider the memorials a 
syndicate, consisting of fifteen leading mem- 
bers of the university. In December the 
syndicate reported to the Senate, recommend- 
ing the admission of women to the previous 
examination and the triposes, provided they 
Kept the conditions as to residence ene, of 
members of the university ; such residence to 
be kept at Newnham or Girton Colleges, or in 
any similar institution hereafter recognized, 
Various other subordinate recommendations 
were made, and on February 24th, 1881, the re- 
commendations embodied in three graces were 
passed by the Senate by a vote ol 398 to 32. 
And hence the 24th of February has since been 
kept as-our commemoration day, when each 
fresh generation of students hears of the deeds 
of our founders and benefactors and of the 
triumphs of their early days, and learns to 
share with the early students their gratitude 
and delight, and tlieir eagerness to be worthy 
of their colle 


BETWEEN MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


By Grace H. Dopee 
DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM & DODO 


LIHOUGH not a mother, 1 have 
been the chosen friend’ and ad- 
viser of hundreds of girls, and 
perhaps have learned to. know 
them evea better than their own 
mothers, Over and. over again 
girls huye said to me: "I will 
treat my daughter differently 

from what my mother has treated me" 
When asked to explain, the answer has 
been as follows: “T will make her my 
friend from the beginning. I will tell, her 
muny things which I had to learn from 
hard lessons, and 1 will train her in practical 
ways.” From farther intercourse with these 
girls I feel that I can indeed give suygestions 
stich aswould be helpful to me if L had ebil- 
dren to brain 

Hirst: Realize the influence of early impress 
sions, and do not think that a child is ever 
too young to be affected™by them. “When 
should we begin to educate~our children,” 
was once usked of an able educator, and the 
reply was quickly given, A: hundred years 
before they are born.” Physicians all agree 
on the trath of this, for a child's training ine 
fluences the next generation as well as the 
present one, and the mother herself hus the 
greatest influence upon theyoung life, Within 
afew hours of birth the training should begin, 

Second: Trust a child. Let her realize that 
she is a reasoning boing with capabilities, even 
at an early age. 

‘Third : Give all possib! 
“why not" at times, A little child must 
learn some thingy from experience, and from 
the lips of mothers she should learn to snow 
why certain things are denied. It is easier to 
do ‘oneself than to train.a girl tod, .nd how 
often the first womanly instinct ore thwarted 
by not being allowed to work-out. "I wanted 
to help mother, but sho would never let me, 
and. soon grew not to care to,” said young 
girl, It is tiresom. to have a child around 
when busy with household duties, but how 
soon they become skillful, and whut 2 help 
achild of eight or more cin b. ++ home! 

Fourth: Neatness, orderline. promptness 
and thoughtfulness are attributes admired ity 
a woman. ‘Teach them to the litle girl of 
three and four, and aid her in cultivating 
them a8 she develops. Do not pick up toys, 
but teach her to doso; have regular hours for 
her, and giveg her ‘practical examples in 
thoughtless, 

Fisth: Do not be too busy to show aif 
or chill the girl's desire to caress:you. 
affections cause me a great deal of trouble,’ 
sajd one of my girl friends, “T often put my 
arnis around mamma’s neck when T want to 
tell her anything, and she laughs at me and 
calls me a big baby and moyes them away, so 
T have always had to go out for affection,” 
Do not let your daughters go to oth 
what it is their right to receive trom you, 

Sixth: Friendship between mother and 
daughter! Is the relationship, understood? 
“Mother and I are friends,” triumphantly 
anid o girl in the talk between a group who 
were discussing hone life “1 wish my 
mother and I were," said another, while a 
third with a stifled sob ried ont, “0, if mother 
only understood mez if T could 'talk to her." 

Seventh: A pirl’s life is made up of many 
things, She is fall of thought, fall of fun, fall 
of sadness. Howshe puzzles and worries over 
life and its mysteries, She goes to her mother 
and asks questions, and is put off with an 
evasive answer, or with words like these: 
“Little girls should not bother overs sneli 
things."” But little girls will bother oyer them, 
and if mother will not answer or help, some 
schoolmate will, or some older girl who will 
infuse evil thoughts into the mind, Honrs 
and days of misery would be saved. hundreds 
of girls if their mothers would talk W them 
of life and its beanty. Those who bave met 
poor disgraced ssirls, will unite in the cry, +O, 
mothers, do not be afraid of your denghiters, 
or of meeting with them bravely and frank 
the pnzzling questions of life, as well a its 
beautiful mysteries.” ‘Then those other girls 
who are shielded from evil. and yet cannot be 
shielded from thoughts. Mothers, they need 
you, too, and if you conld read their hearts 

‘on would see how you could belp them by 

ming their friends snd oonfidants, 


liberty, and explain 


rs for 


HOW TO SPOIL A HUSBAND 


By Cunierine Ternonn Herrick 
DAUGHTER OF “MARION HARLAND” 


PRAT aenly. 
married 
woman is anex- 
ception to the 
iajority of her 
sex who doesnot 
cherish as one 
of her strongest 
and deepest con- 
vietions that 
her husband is 
the best husband 
in the world. 
Having once 
mentally estab- 
lished him w 
this pedestal,she 
forthwith pro- 
ceeds to do her 
best to deprive 
him of any moral right to remain npon it, In 
other words, she spoils him. 

Even the best of husbands resembles ordi- 
nary mortals in ono trifling ehuracteristio— 
there are some things he likes to do, und some 
other things he decidedly objects, to doing, 
‘And among the latter may be {nelnded divers 
useful and admirable occupations, which do 
hot happen. to commend: themselves $0 Sis 
taste. In nine cases out of ten the wife, 
Stend of attempting gently and firmly to con- 
quer his disinelinalion to these ‘pursuit 
humors him in his objections to them, an 
thus unwittingly sows the seeds of future an- 
noyance and trial for herself, 

Let us take a case in point, Young A, 
while a cleyer man intellectually is physically 
lazy, He does not. like to do odd jobs. about 
the honse, suchas: putting up a shelf here, a 
hook there, repairing this loose hinge or that 
refractory door-eatch, He cun do it, but, he 
doesn't care to, and his reply to bis wile, when 
sho timidly suggests that he should mend one 
break or another isalways: “Oh, send for the 
carpenter.” Bub Mrs, A is on’ economical 
thoughts intent, and she knows that if the 
carpenter once gets into the house his bill will 
grow like a mushroom, So instead of mildly 
representing the case to her husband and in- 
ducing bim to attend to the repairs himself, she 
waits until he is well ont of the way, ‘and 
then, arming herself with a hammer and nails, 

roceeds to mash her fingers and thumbs, 

nock holes in the plastering, strain her buck, 
and injure her temper in the effort to do work 
quite out of her province—work, too, that her 
husband would have done willingly had he 
understood her motives in asking it of him, 

Or, look at another illustration, Mr. B, 
when be and his wife set up housekeeping in 
their cosy cottage or snug Mat, had had very 
Hite experience in purchasing domestio wnp- 
plies, Be it remarked, by the way, that a 
young busband's blunders in that line are 
quite as worthy of note.as those mistakes the 
‘young wife is credited by the funny papers 
With making in her first marketing. Mr. B 
doesnot relish the business. of buying 
meats, fish and groceries, and without be- 
ing at all ill-tempered nboat, it, shows his 
wile pretty plainly that the task is distasteful 
tohim, What-does Mrs. B do? Does she 
wisely resolve that This her duty to her lord 
and master to request him.occasionally to take 
his share in ordering home énpplies? No; she 
quietly assumes the burden hervelf, going to 
market in ull weathers, with the result, that 
Mr, B forgets the little he ever knew abaut 
marketing, and fec!s agerieyed—and shows it, 
too—when a contingency arises obliging him 
to zo to the grocer’s or the butcher's, 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as ad- 
yising ‘women ' shift. thelr own ditties to 
their husband's shoulders. Bar from it! What 
Tdo hold, how ver, is that it is much betier 
for the mén themsel yes to become aecustomed 
to lonc aga hand here and therein the homes 
that belony as much to them as to the wives, 
than to occupy the position of privileged! 
boarders, who have few obligations beyond 
that of criticism, 

‘The husbands do not mean to be selfish, but 
that, vice is one that grows with wonderful 
rupidity upon the slightest. encouragement, 
and women Wrony both their husbands and 
themselves when they humor the little aver- 
sions of their belter halves to ordinary home 
duties or small courtesies, 

I knew a man once who had been @ delicate 
boy and who, in conseqnence, bad been care- 
fally spared all unnecessary exertion by his 
mother and sisters, As he grew to manhood 
he hecame more robust, but it was not easy 
for him to shake off the effects of the early 
Spoiling, His wife weakly yielded to his: ten- 
denries to self-indulgence, instead of helping 
him to cure himself of them, Asa matter of 
course the habit grew upon him. Ihave seen 
him walk up stairs empty-handed, while his 
wife preveded him carrying a heavy yolise. 
Ttnever seemed to occur to him that he should 
help the ladies of his own family into or out 
of © carriage, or rise when they entered the 
room, or relieve them of their patcels or wraps 
while walking with them. = 

His wife was first annoyed;then bart, and 
always too proud to ask-him todo services for 
her that he did not think to offer. Finally, 
she became in @ measure accustomed to his 
carelessness, but it never ceased to wound. 
Yet, ad she set herself’ in the beginning of 
their married life to. aid him in overcoming 
this fiult, he would doubtless have succeeded 


Ans. Heinen. 


in congnering it, at least in part, 
‘Nearly eyery'man has some weakness of 
this sort. One dislikes to put on his dress-suit 


when he goes out with his wife in theeyening, 
preferring to mortify her by appearing in 
morning dress when other men are en grand 
tenue. Another protests against going ont, in 
theevening at all. A third objects to waiting 
npon himself in such mattersas pntting away 
Hs clothing or papers, while a fourth has & 
wyell-rooted custom of unprnotuslity atmeals. 
Others have mpleasant: little personal habits, 


such ag a preference for sitting in their shirt 
sleeves on warm days, or trick of picking 
their tecth or cleaning their nails elsewhere 
than in private, Or perhaps one and all haye 
some pet slang phrase, or preyarication, or 
grammatical imaccuracy, that grates horribly 
Ghon ears polite. If the wife condones these 
olfenees in the early days of married life, when 
her influence with her husband can compass 
almost anything, she may resign herself to 
the conviction that she will never eradicate 
the habits she condemns, It is bard, almost 
impossible, to teach an old Sog new tricks, es- 
pecially when he is disinclined to learn. 

‘Any. reforms the wife attempts to pursue 
should beconducted with the utmost genile- 
ness: We none of us like to be reminded that 
we are not perfect, and it is intensely nnpleas- 
ant to learn that our best-beloved do not con- 
sider us impeccable, The wife must bear this 
inmind; put herself in her husband's place 
wnd resolve to be tender as well as firm. An 
appeal to his love for her, to her pride in him, 
his sense of justice and ‘his sense of what is 
right, is almost always a sure plea, and the 
result, when she succeeds, justifies her efforts 
and compensates for her pains. 


WOMEN WHO ARE BEST LOVED 


By Chare Buyce 
DAUGHTER OF OLIVES BELL RENCE 


‘T was a wise man and «deep thinker 
who said. once upon a time, that 
among all the good things which 
Shakespeare has given us, his 
women stand forth pre-eminent, 
brilliant, bewitching, fuseinating 
galnxy. It is doubtitd if auy in. 

ividual, man or woran, Would 
care to guinsay thatsentiment, even if iteould 
be gainsuid, “The portraits of Rosalind, of 
Viola, of Portia, of Imogen and theirsisters are 
familiar to us all, Those exquisite personalt- 
ties are known and loved by numberless 
human beings. ‘They havea place in all our 
hearts; the men adore them, and the wonien 
love them, yet they are essentially feminine, 
they know baught of woman's rights and uni- 
versal suffrage; they arenot troubled with the 
affairs of State, nor ure they agents of reform, 
‘They are women, adorable women, into whose 
minds bas crept no vicious Jonging for pube 
Helty, no hunger to sur the splieru of men, 
ould it not be well to mike such Women 
models for our girls? Would it not he well to 
consider a little what are the deepest, truest, 
highest rights of womankind? Would it nob 
be well to lool ahead # bit and ponder what 
sort of a world will it be when femininity 
shal! be extinet? 

Women have so many rights that are truly 
thieits, 60° many oppartunities for influence 
npon the great world, that they may stop and 
consider, not how to obtain more, but law to 
make the best tise of what already is theirs. 

‘There pertains to true womanhood asanctity 
and a purity without whieh the world must 
suffer. Politicians, lawyers and financiers ean 
all be recruited from the ranks of men, bat 
where are we to find the softening, refining in~ 
fluences of life if our women cease to be such’? 

‘No one who comes in contact with homes 
that are hay RY and attractive can doubt the 
influence of her who is their inspiration, A. 
truly feminine woman, one who is thoroughly: 
in sympathy with great and noble thoughts, 
has a power so penet mating that our girls have 
need of careful training if they are to learn 
to wield it well. 

Bvery trne man has stored away in his heart 
fmidedl woman such as would require all the 
strength and power of the real individual to 
realize. “Suzely the sphere can not be low or 
limited that possesses such possibilities, and 
surely the highestymost inalienable, right must 
be that of realizing them, 

Not for one moment ist meant to speak a 
light or disparaging word of that noble army 
of women who fin ing themselveshtown on 
their own resources have bravely taken up 
the burden and borne it through the thiek of 
the fight. 'To these be all honoraccorded, 

It isnot the silent army of workers who do 
harm, but the ostentatiotis seekers after otor 
iety, There is no good reasou why a woman 
should cease to be feminine becuse she is 
compelled to work, but it too often happens 
that the girls who are forced to earn their own 
Ryn become imbued with aspirit of bravado, 

Gallantry belongs to all strong, vigorous 
men ; their natin impulse is to protect and 
help thestruggling woman, But what is to be 
done with an unsexed creature, a thing 
neither man nor woman? Tn every situation 
in life, at home surrounded by luxury, or in 
the world sirugeling for preference, a woman’ 
womanhood is Her surest, strongest shield, 

Recently there has appeared in the world of 
letters a certain class of women writers who: 
have thrown of the veil of modesty, and wha, 
in the name of reform, pose as mattyrs sacri- 
ficing themselves to'a great work. 'To.all such 
would-be missionaries it may be admissible to 
hint that the loss of one’ chuste womanly 
woman does more harm than any number of 
novels can ever do good, Also, it might be 
suggested that, inasnmch as books are read, 
not by a limited class only but by alatze pub- 
lig, there is danger that more minds become 
polluted than purified by their influence, 

Only an utter Isck of femininity could 
make it possible for a woman to stand before 
the world and proclaim its vice. The harm 
herexample may do to the woane ae igno- 
rant aspirants for literary hohors is only par- 
alleled by the eause she has given m: d 
to hold her womanhood in light esteem. 


A SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 
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"Tis hard enough 
in summer hours 
To climb around on 
walls or towers, 
When vines, 
perhaps, 
a hold supply, 
And nights are fine, 
and stones are dry, 
But harder still 
the task to climb 


THE BROWNIES THROUGH THE YEAR 


A NEW SERIES OF 12 ADVENTURE! 


OF THE FUNNIEST LITTLE MEN IN THE WORLD 


By Palmer Cox 


NUMBER FIVE No other task, the truth to tell, 


Could suit the Brownies half so well 


Around in slippery 
THE As this which gives us such a show winter time, 
BROWNIES To tell the people what we know.” When snow, or rain, 


or ice, or all, 

May interfere with 
those who crawl. 

Then wonder not 


IN FEBRUARY 


TiLK (YAIR LA BLE 


agave 


FEBRUARY rolled 


if letters fell 


around, 


And for atime 
‘An early chance the Brownies found Oh1was free Were scattered well ; 


To meet and talk about the way A Asouecould be, And 

‘The people toil from day to day; We [From lover's sighor pal with 
Some piling up whate'er they please But Cagids dart fresh 
And turning it to gain with ease; Ii tora cares the 
Some losing what Tey sived for years i Sp fa mind 
In spite of all their car> and tears, P oppressed 


Said one: “ For all the rack and strife 


ut That was. ~ 
That may be found in human life 


disturbed ©. —_—~ 


From year to year, the truth to tell, enough 
They hold to ancient customs well ; at best. 
And in this month some moments find And though 
To keep St, Valentine in mind.” great care 


A serond spoke; the Brownies showed 


Ah Cupid's arrow 

The hardest heart 

can deeply harrow, 
The miser, tyrant, 

king and knave, 
Have felt its power, 

and had to cave; 
"Tis strange to see a grasping man 
Whose inind to money-getting ran, 
Turn round his business pen to shove 
In writing tender lines of love. 
How many thousands great and small, 
Yes, millions on this earthly ball, 


Some tumbled down 
with all their load, 
To catch on lines 
that stretched in air 
And swing like 
malefactors there, 


To find the paint and paper, too, 
And pen and ink the Brownies flew ; 
‘Then safely housed away from sight. 
Some painted pictures half the nighi, 
While others matched the face or form 
With verses either cold or warm, 
According to the kind required 
To pique, or please, as they desired. 
Some 
Brownies of 
a comic vein 


Do find surprises in the mail. Prone work 
Some stare thereon with anger pale, did pleasure 
Then crowd the documents from sight au 

That hold them up for laughter light ; ‘And smiled 
While more with pleasure and with pride to think 
Display the gifts on every side, how well 
That prove beyond a doubt or fear the hit 
They still are loved and counted dear.” Would certain 
“Your glowing words vp ae 


have filled my head 
With notions strange,” 
___ another said. 
“To-night the band 
will undertake 
Some striking valentines 
to make, 
And then to buildings 
low and high 
When all are done, 
we'll quickly fly 
And leave them there to cause surprise, 
then people in the morning rise. 
ose who delight to pick and choose 
The words that best express their views, 
Can as their part 
devote their time 
To spinning out 
the strings 
of rhyme. 
While others 
draw the 
pictures fine 
Who to that special 
art incline, 
Thus each 
will have 
a task assigned 
Well suited 
to his turn 
of mind. 
It won't take long, when once we start, 
To prove we're not devoid of art; 
The work will soon go off the reel 
In which all hands an interest feel.” 


While more, with sentiment divine, 
Poured love into each glowing line, 
Until the ardent declaration 
Was bound to start a palpitation, 
A Brownie has a level head Ret 
Although perhaps not college-bred, 
And knows just when to stop and start, 
Or round a phrase to catch the heart; 
And though sarcastic flings at men S =. 
They may indulge in now and then, 
The earnest, active Brownie mind 
To thoughts of love is more inclined, 
So hearts and arrows, in the main, 
The Brownies’ missives did contain. 
When every picture was com lete 
And all the verses had their | 2t, 
The Brownies wrote address down 
And started promptly through the town 
To soon distribute, as they planned, 
In humble homes and mansions grand, 
The valentines that were designed 
To mystify the human kind, 


Some by the heels, some by the head 

As chance the timely net had spread, 

"Till friends were forced to stop their fun, 
And here and there for ladders run 

So safe positions might be gained, 

While yet a spark of life remained. 


Few pleasures people here below 
Can find unmixed with pain or woe. 
Whate’er the sport, the pang is near 
And hay its inning, never fear. 


And breath was short, and necks were long 
Ere they were freed from wires strong. 
On fire-escapes they climbed about, 
On brackets, caps and trimmings stout, 
And on the roof, 
or window-sill, 
They kept their-minds. 
‘on business still, 
Till verses of 
a tender strain, 
And those of a 
more comic vein 
With pictures drawn 
to suit each case 
‘Could safely reach 
their proper place, 
Said one: “But that 
delight it brings 
To children to receive 
such things, 
Td throw my packets 
in the fire 
And to. some 
hiding-place retire, 
Because I've hardly 
got a stitch 
‘That is not torn 
with hook or hitch 
While climbing round 
just like a mouse, 
To slip them into 
every house.” 
‘The valentines 
for old and young 
Were into doors: 
and windows flung; 
The full grown-people, boys and misses, 
‘The Srothers and the little sisses, 
Were all remembered by the band, 
And valentines reached every hand. 


“T know a place,” another cried, 

* Where we with paint can be supplied 
And paper, too, of every grade 

For just such kind of painting made, 


And Brownies though on pleasure bent 
Found some mishaps as on they went, 
And trials that would soon outface 

Or crush a less determined race. 


They wondered much, and well they might, 

How mail had got there in the night, 

But high and low on every side 

Were packages sealed up, or tied. 

The selfish 
man, who 
didn’t care 
For friend, 

or neighbor, 

gothis share, 
Saw how the 

creature looks 
for whom 

The world is 

loth to 

furnish room, 
‘And learned’ | 
in couplets 

scribbled free 
Just what 

his epitaph should be. 

But he who had a noble mind, 

With generous heart and feelings kind. 

Was told by picture and by verse 


surround 
his hearse 
And with 
sweet 
flowers 
strew the 
round 
When he his 
final rest 
had found, 
While 
children to 
surmising 


wondering who knew them s) wel 
Knew every whim, and hope, and fear, 

Like kind observing mothers dear, 

And in addresses, full and plain 

They studied hard the key to gain. 

But every hand was strange and new, 

And gave them not the slightest clew. 
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T is a belief, maintained 
h) by many, that the chil- 
dren of famous 
rarely achieve 
tion or inherit the 
talents of father or 
mother. With such a 
belief Tux Lapras? 
Howe Joums an has 
never sympathized. 
While there are, of 
coltrse, conspienous cases where the genius 
which gave distinction to a family has died 
with a single member, there aré @ greater 
number of instances where that genins has 
been inherited. 

Tt yvas to prove, in a measure, the conviction 
in this latter belief that the editor of the 
Tovnsat conceived the idea of issning an entire 
number, apart from its regular departmental 
features, made up_in prose, verse-and Betion 
from the pens of the daughters of famous 
parentage. This we haye sought to do im the 
present nnmber of the Jourxau. As will be 
noticed, the entire eleven pages preceding this, 
with the exception of the single one given over 
to Mr. Palmer Cox’s:* Brownies,” represent in 
each contribution the work of a daughter born 
of famous parentage. And in the large ma- 


mts 


jority of the instances given Fame has crowned 


the writer herself. By-wany the fact perhaps 
woulenever tiave been noticed that-so much 
hereditary talent is making the literature of 
to-day, and it is only when this scattered tal- 
ent is brought together, as in this instance, 
that the-trath will come home to hundreds of 
periodical and book readers. 

It is for the first time in American literature 
that this striking evidence of hereditary 
genius has been brought between the covers 
of a single magazine, and the Journat feels a 
peculiar satisfaction in an achievement which 
it has as ie cld to make so conspicnously 
snecessful. Of course, many who are entitled 
to be represented in this number are omitted. 
For different reasons it was found impossible 
40 haye represented the work of such clever 
women as the daughters of William Cullen 
Bryant, Longfellow, James Parton, Louis 
Agassiz, Qharles Kingsley, General Grant, 
and others. But a sufficient number, we 
think, have been brought together to make a 
unique contribution to literature, and at the 
samie time to demonstrate the truth of heredi- 
tary genius in families, 

‘And as: fitting complement to the work 

resented to the public by. these clever 

laughters, the editor bas persuaded several 
of our well-known mothers to tell the 
methods pursued by them in the training of 
their daughters. To these contributions the 
editor has cheerfully given up his special page 
this month, in the hope that in them many a 
Jexed mother may find a helpfal sug- 
gestion in the training of her own children, 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE’S METHODS 


MRS. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN'S AIMS 


N the rearing of may girls T was forinnate in 
having the aid of one of the foremost 
educators of his time—my husband. We 
agreed at the outset in desiring for our children 
the most solid instruction that we could com- 
niand, and also, in preferring school education 
to thé lessons of a governess, even of the 
most accomplished deseription. ‘We were not 
inclined to choose for our children the most 
fashionable of the schools within onr reach, 
and this for two reasons: First, because we 
thought that the curriculum of such a school 
was likely to be more showy than solid; and 
secondly, because we feared that in the associa. 
tions there formed, exagyerated impressions of 
the importance of fashion and of wordly eou- 
siderations might be coiumunicated which 
might give a false tone and coloring to a young 
gir(ssiart in life. We desired to enttivate in 
our children sound and thorough views of 
literature andart, but did not cherish either in 
them or in our own minds any especial ambi- 
tion in either of these directions, trusting that 
natural gifts would develop under kindly in- 
fluences, and dreading what { may call the 
pursuit of false talents +: ¢, accomplishments 
founded upon no natural bent or inclination, 

Inreligion, we were anxious that they should 
combine reverence for traditions of the past 
with independent thought and persuasion. In 
this, as in other departments of training, our 
aim was to avoid shams, and to keep tosincerity. 
and singleness of heart, In the carrying out of 
these views, my husband naturally and proper- 
iy ed mngh to snp: Hewbuldnovaliow m0 
to take the children to Theodore Parker's 
meetings, because individuals in the congreza- 
tion were. accustomed to read newspapers while 
waiting for the service to begin. This, he 
thought, would interfere with the feeling of rev- 
erence proper to.a time and: place of worship. 
He attached great value to household training 
and work, and would have had his daughters 

roficient in the niceties of old-time house- 
keeping, a thing difficult, of accomplishment 
in these days. Great attention was paid in our 
household to the hygiene of diet, bathing and 
exercise, Early hours were enforced upon the 
children. Much of their play was ont of doors, 
in a lange, old-fashioned garden which they 
still remember with affection. 

I will say, lastly, that they had free access to 
us atall times, and that no terrors restrained 
them from confiding in us all that befell them 
and most of what they did. ‘This freedom of 
intercourse had some inconveniences, biit 
in our view did not compare in gravity with 
the pain and danger of the distance which the 
old custom and discipline formerly placed be- 
tween parents and children. In régard of this, 
Dr. Howe sometimes used to say: "My dear, 
we have brought up @ republic, and we must 
take the consequences.” And I'am glad to say 
that neither in the past nor in the present 
have onr children given usany reason to regret 
this feature in their bringing up, 

Joiia Warp Hown. 


MRS._A. D. T, WHITNEY’S MAXIMS 


‘B Americans say "bring up, the French 
have “elevate;? in some places the 
English word is “raise.” Our phrase tells it 
best. ‘The others might mean something me- 
chanical; something of educational lever or 
derrick, ‘This is otherwise. We are to“ bring 
up” our daughters, with ourselves, the way we 
are going. To what, then? ‘To whatever you 
choose, In that ties the responsibility. Life 
is choice, Creation is choice. What’ we 
choose, we create—ourselves, our worlds. For 
there are worlds many. 

Inthree paragraphs, let us consider three of 
them, Home; books; society, In these 
chiefly, just now, our life shapesitself. What- 
ever you choose in your household, of ways, 
words, things make up your home. You 
cannot choose these on oné plan, and bring up 
your daughters on another. ‘They will not go 
that way. They will grow to what you live 
in really, and underneath all make-believe, 
eyen the most. pious. Choose then from the 
best of yourself. Get and express and keep 
to that, having no makeshifts and no shams, 
We are Jearning pretty well how to build 
houses; but do the homes, half the time, fit 
the houses? Are they drained of all that 
could lower or contaminate vitality ; open to 
all that is high and broad and cheerfitl; aired. 
and sunned with the breath_and shine of 
hea jo our very chimneysalways draw? 

made a fire the other day in anew one. T 
smoked my friend (the editor of the Jovenat, 
by the way) and myself out of the room, 
The flue-siop was closed. Is the upward 
channe) always open from onr hearthstoues? 
See to that, then kindle upon it feurlessly. 

Books are a world of hfe that, you make to 
yourself by choosing. Into this world you 
bring your children. You gather about you 
in ithe companionship of knowledges and 
imaginations that you gladly dwvellin. Choose 
for your daughters so. Do not lead them 
under influence of thought that you would 
not haye them take up for their own; do not 
put them among people in a story with whom 
yon would not put them in real intercourse. 

Society. How much is friendship—how 
muoh is yisiting-list? Are you inside a true 
circle—in heart and center of something vitally 
uniting—or only revolving painfully around a 
far-off or imaginary point? Do not pat your 
daughters into circumferences, Do not isolate 
and chill them in twilight margins, Draw 
and be drawn by generous, genuine attrac 
tions, choose one by one from gift and cir- 
cumstance the associations you can dwell in 
make, not seek, your social world. 

David, the king, sumsit all in beautiful as- 
piration: “That ‘our daughters may be as 
corner-stones, polished after the sitwilitude of 
a temple.” Not caps, nor pinnacles, nor 
towers; but comer-stones, made shining, fair 

not vainly, but as a secret thing, Only the 
King Himself and the King’s daughters are 
60 likened in all Holy Scripture, 

Abutive D. T. Warrxex, 


Y first wim in the education of my 
daughters was to firmly implant the 
religious principle. In the cultivation of the 
mind, the essential point was to discover, if 
possible, the peculiar adaptations, and train in 
those directions indicated by natural gifts, in- 
asmuch as education is not creation, but’ de- 
velopment, 

With regard to an acquisition of the various 
accomplishments of music, drawing and the 
languiiges, [have deemed it imperative to let 
nature point the wi 

In moulding manners, it bas seemed to me 
thut the influence of the home circle was most 
to be desired, and that from earliest ehtidhaod, 
ascertain training in the usges of politesociety 
aust be given. With this object in view it 
was my habit, toward the close of the dinners 
or for & brief period each day, to accustom the 
children to be presented in the drawing-room, 
thus permitting them to gradually acquire that 
euse of manner which force of habitalone can 
insure. But it was my aim to confine social 
training absolutely within the home atmos- 

here, not thinking entertainments of any 

ind whatever desirable for young girls unless 
necompanied by a matron, and even then under 
restrictions, The influence of children’s parties 
Thave always deprecated as likely to aronse 
undue love of dress and display. 

‘The foundations of physical culture T have 
thought to be best laid: by instilling, as far as 
Possible, a genuine love of naturesnd ofraral 

ife. In order to secure this blessing I con- 
sidered « country home during half the year 
as invaluable. 

Maveuense Vixroy Dannonen, 


HOW GRACE GREENWOOD PLANNED. 


ROR any tealitens education’ ad some 
good plans, 1 think. In the beginning 
She should acquite French, without wrestling 
with “la grammaire.” She should baye 
Parisian nursery governess, I, myself, speak- 
jngas much French tothe child as I could with- 
out nndoing mademoiselle’s work, She should 
be what I was not—a mathematician. She 
should never go to a boarding-school—never! 
She should know not confectionery, pickles, 
or paper-covered novels; nor frequent, balls 
nor theatres. Her reading should be system- 
atig courses of history, biography, philosopliy 
and ethics! She must be on easy terms with 
science; all alive ordead languages; in music 
and art of the classical school. 

‘Well, how was it?, My daughter had for 
nurses, Gretchen, Bridget, Dinah—no Nan- 
nette, ho Filine!’ She had’ to go to France to 
unlearn the boarding-school Jingo. She early 

‘ot lost in the mazes of the multiplication ta- 
Bie, and never found her way out. She went 
to only three boanding-schools, but had a good 
time in all, She was not proofagainst sweets, 
and she adored pickled-limes! She refused to 
be confined to classic’ literature, art or music; 
she preferred leading to reading the German, 
Dickens to Darwin, Shakespeare to Emerson, 
the theatre to academic groves; has always 
loved better to study human life and character 
than science or philosophy, and has chosen to 
Team geography” abd “foreign languages 
through travel. 

Tu my planning, you see, I made too little 
account of natural’ peculiarities and proclivi- 
ties—of those grim mar-plots, “circumstances 
over which we have no control,” and that 
stern master of us all, Kismet, or Fate! 

Grack GreExwoop. 


AN ENGLISH NOVELIST’S PRINCIPLES 


FP HIS question of “How I Rducated. My 
Daughters” is rather a tremendons one, 
and it is dificult to answer. Did Leducatemy 
daughters? or, did they educate me? Isus- 
pect it was a caso of reciprocity. fear had 
fittle or no method, and Jew, if any, profound 
convictions, My first idea was to’ make the 
dear things as happy as T could; next to give 
them every chancé of learning. T had no 
sjal_rales, Indeed, our family life was a 
Kind of republic, where nature established a 
certain balance of power, The only unpar- 
donable sins wonld have been falsehood and 
selfishness, hind they ever raised their Hydra 
heads. We were by no means angelic!"We 
hed our little tiffs, but we had 2m nonest re- 
gard for each other, and for each other 
Tights. You see, 1 was at school myself all 
this time, so my girls looked on mea’ a com- 
panion rather more experienced than them- 
selves, though a little behind the times, because 
they went faster than Tdid, I dare say T was 
too indulgent. Should I have done any better 
hind I held the reins tighter? Itrow not; the 
results have not been bad. 

Now, I by no means recommend thissystem, 
or no ‘system, to others. Some girls want 
mote discipline than others; some, more su- 
pervision, but on the whole, with English 
and American girls, “honor” is a potent prin- 
ciple, and is the religion of freedom 

We one way. to accomplish, any and all 
good results of training is by the exercise of 
infinite patience and wmremitting labor. Never 
despair of their ability to succeed in conquer 
ing a fault, or fostering a virtue; for encour- 
agement is looked for from the mother, and 
there is no connting the barm that may be 
done by a disheartening look of word, Our 
davghters are the ghardians of the world’s 
future destiny, and I believe most strongly in 
keeping this fact before them. When girl 
realizes that her little faults of vanity, diso- 
bedience, waywardness or ill temper—aud these 
are usually the worst of our girls’ failings— 
mean not only present, discomfort to herself’ 
and parents, but possibly future misery to 
others, she has a strong motive power for the 
conquering of her failings and foibles, 

Finally, there is a rock on-whicli the great 
work of education of a daughter or son may 
be safely built: Tt is love, streaked with the 
ore of common sense! “For love is the whole 
fulfilling of the lavw.”” 

‘Axxie Huoror [Mns, Aurxaxpee"]. 


MR. AND MRS. BEECHER'S PLANS 


‘OW did I train wy children? 1 donot 
know. Do parents ever carry ont the 
plans they made and thought so periect when, 
their first child was given them? Have any: 
adhered to the first rules made, and, perhaps, 
practiced, while the child was young ull the 
np from’ babyhood to maturity? How soon 
parents learn that no two children are so near 
alike that the same course succeeds ss well 
with all their children as it may have done 
with their first! 

How soon experience, governed by love, de- 
velops the unsafe points in the first rules 
adopted for the guidance of parental authority 
and government! ‘The youngest children are 
usually benefited by the Jessous their parents 
have learned through their experience with 
their first children, And if one is taken, ab! 
how the parents’ ideas of true parental goy- 
ernment are modified ! 

T can yeeall yery clearly the plans Mr. 
Beecher felt should govern us in the man- 
agement of our children, Implicit, unques- 
ioning, immediate obedience was to be the 
Jaw, from which there must be no deviation, 
Disobedience, falsehuod, wrong-doing of any 
kind, must be instantly checked by punish- 
ment sufficiently severe for the child to under- 
stund; there could be no trifling with parental 
authority. He was most kind, mostgentle and 
loving, fenient to simple childish faults and 
foibles, but for wrong-doiny, which he felt he 
must pot overlook, nbineh ave firm, Par- 
ents often assure their children thet they suf- 
fer more in being obliged to punish than they, 
can in being punished. jut the children 
are often inclined Jo doubt that statement. 
‘Yet in Mr. Beecher’s case I know he never 
said a truer thing. 

A few years passed by, and we still felt that, 
the rule we had adopted was correct. Then 
our little Georgie was taken from us! Tt was 
our frst real affliction, After that, I saw that 
‘Mr, Beecher began fo feel he might havesome- 
What misjudged, and that greater watchifnlness 
would, perbaps, better shield children from) 
many temptations to wrong-doing, and sive 
the necessity forpunishment. Little Georgie's 
Joss was a very severe trial, and through the 
sorrow we were led to a mnilder interpretation 
‘of parental duties. A eprooh and (he parents’ 
evident grief that the child had done wrong, 
was often found to be & more powerful preven- 
tive of disobedience than a whipping ever was. 

Then little, bright, loving Katie left us! 
And from our great grief was born a still 
stronger conyiction that young parents require 
years of experience before they can perfect 
and establish the most judicious rules for the 
government and training of their children. 

It was not often that Mr. Beecher felt the 
necessity of resorting to severe punishment, 
even from his first experience of parental re- 
sponsibility, but when deemed necessary he 
followed uphesitatingly what he felt was a 
duty. But the loss of thesechildren and others 
after, sank very deep into our hearts, and led 
to a more earnest and prayerful examination, 
of what might be the wisest and most judi- 
cious course for parents to pursue in bringing 
up their children. Hach year Mr, Beecher 
‘was more and more conyinced that faults and 
wrong-doing were more truly oyercome by 
loving kindness than by punishment, 

Then came the greatest (ria! we had sver ex- 
perienced, Our lovely twin hoys went ont of 
our sight together! ‘They were the joy and 
pride of our hearts, and their Joss Seemed al- 
Tost insupportable. Their memory and the 
sense of their Joss never faded from their 
father's heart, His ideas ré ing the train- 
ing of children, which bad for years been 
greatl: modified, after this loss became fixed, 
“Looking back ayer the past,” he said to me 
one day, “I sce no time where I could not. 
by an earnest but gentle and Joving appeal or 
expostulation haye done our children more 

Tmanent good than by a severe punishment, 
however much it may liave been deserved, No 
matter how much they may Jove their parents, 
after a child has grown. out of babyhood, a 
boy particularly, however submissive he may” 
become, feels in his heart the indignity of a 
blow, even if that feeling is not openly mani- 
fested. An appeal to a child’s love or honor 
would have madea more indelibleimpreasion, 
#uporne choicer fruits” 

From that date I do not think Mr. Beecher 
ever resorted to corporal punishment. But 
whether, in the early days, when st wes sup- 
posed to be the surest mode of conquering 
childish faults, or later, when through great 
sorrow a gentler, but equally effectual way 
was opened, T never feared that under their 
father’s guidance our children would go far 
astray. ‘Mus, Henry Wann Brecher. 


“MR, BEECHER AS I KNEW HIM” 


“TT order to find room for all the econtribu- 

tions to this special “ Famous Danghiters’? 
issue of the Jour, and to secure in its front 
pages an essential continuity, Mrs. Beecher’s 
fourth reminiscent papers in her series of 
“Mr, Beecher As I Knew Him" is, with her 
approbation, omitted from this number, Mrs. 
Beecher’s series will, of course, he resumed in 
the next (March) issue of the Journax, an-) 
continued to the close without further inter: 
ruption, The editor begs also to state that 
owing to the flattering success of this series 
of reminiscent papers, Mrs. Beecher has been 
induced to extend the number beyond the six 
articles originally announced and contracted 
for. The additional matter contributed by 
‘Mrs. Beecher will extend the length of the 
series to, at least, nine papers—an annonnce- 
ment which, we feel confident, thousands of 
our readers will receive with pleasure. Four 
papers in the series have thus far been printed, 
ind our thousands of readers may therefore 


look forward with pleasure to five niore articles 
by Mrs. Beecher. It may be stated jnst here 
that Mrs. Beecher’s articles have been univer- 
sally reesived by the press and public as the 
most interesting series of papers of a remin- 
iscent nature ever printed- 
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* Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perbaps turn out a sermon.” 


MT goes withont saying 
that man—weak, vain 
man—the baser and 
weaker sex, compels 

i, thegentler and nobler 

gender to. dance in 
the back row when 
it comes to greal busi- 

4 ness enterprises and 

Napoleonic deals, but 
“Trisn’t so?” Don't 

Interrupt, when you can. avoid i, and never 

contradict under any ciroumstances, no matter 

how great the provocation nor how strong 
the impulse, ifyou can help it. I say that 
woman is almost never a successful gambler 
on @ colossal geale, She is too timid, 

good, or something, to go to the penitentiary 

Or Canada, swith millions to her credit, and 

hundreds of young men contemplating ber 

carvot with adintration, resolving to follow in 
hor footsteps, but without getting caught, 


WOMAN'S "oy ions" are on asmal) 

plane, She will keep her ticket if the 
conductor overlooks her; don't say she won't, 
ns youare just aching todo, I've caught her 
at its you are the very woman, too. Tt was a 
limited ticket, at that; expired the sume day, 
before yon got home, Don't you remember 
You gave it to your Aunt Ellen, whenshe was 
visitiog you; she tried to go home on it, and 
they took it up and inade the poor old ‘lady 
pay local fares all the way; charged her ten 
centwextra every time, and gave her fits for 
not buyingaticket. But, bless you, while you 
were doing that. and wiggling softly to your- 
self to think how you had saved three dollars 
and sixty-tive cents—paid that for aticket and 
then didn't use it—the fat man with the pad- 
lock witiskers sitting just bebind yon had 
wrecked that whole raflroad for nearly three 
millions, and the conductor who snarled at 
your Aunt Ellen wher he caught her trying to 
an expired ticket, touches his cap when 
peaks to that great dead-head, calls him 
“Sir,” and thanks bim when be grants, and 
reluctantly permits him to look at his pass. 
‘That's the kind of robbers we are, 


Bier above picking pockets or lifting 
overcoats off a hat-rack, unless times 
fare very dull indeed. But when it comes to 
“looting” a bank or stealing a farm, our office 
hours are all day. A good, honest woman will 
pass two seats full of children on a train, four 
of them: free and two half-fare; youngest is 
nine, and they're all under twelve; she pro- 
testa’ against ‘paying half-fare for the second 
one; says she never had to before, and she 
will haye her husband speak to the president 
uboutit, She says this within a tone that 
leaves the awe-stricken pissengers in donbt 
whether she means the president of the rail- 
way company or the president of the United 
States, Everybody is profoundly agitated except 
the conductor, He has heard something like 
that before, Her husband, who is to speak to 
the president, has escaped into the smoking- 
ear, Knowing what she was going, to:ntterpt. 
He tells her afterward that it just made him 
eringe and crinkle with mortification to think 
of it; trying to swindie the railroad out of 
half-a-dozen fares; it was no better than steal- 
ing, But he comes home that night in splen- 
did'spirits, She may take the children, and 
sun down to Florida for a couple of weeks, 
He caught Charley Puttencall on February 
comand squeezed him until you could hear 
him clean into the middle of May, And 
does she remember that Manitoba Ice ‘Trust 
stock, for towing icebergs from Alaska and 
sawing them into blocks just the inside size 
of the refrigerator, for use in the. Southern 
states and the West Indies, he has been bang- 
ing onto until his eyelashes were beginning 
to pull out? Unloaded the whole business 
on an orphan asylum down in ‘Tennessee. 
‘That's the way he operates. 


TW BR, You, steal ob Tat, best gift"— 
who said you did steal?’ I suid when 
you do steal—acient heavy on the * when” 
‘and secondary emphasis on_ the" do”—when 
you do steal, itis like achild’shatt-gutlty, half 
innocent little pilferings from the cookey jar. 
‘And the sublime expression of unconscious 
innocence. which you Sssume isso overwhelm- 
ingly superabundant that the recording angel, 
ho bas had w busy day of ft with your hus: 
band, laughs as he makes an entry of your 
pygmy offense, nntil his shaking hand so blurs 
your acconnt that it looks like something to 
your credit, And no doubt the other angels, 
glancing over his shoulder, ure deeply impross- 
ei, and say if ever there was a good woman 
youare her. ©h? oh,“ she.” I stand correct- 
ed; they say then, “It ever there was a good 
woman she are." How do I know angels 
talk that way? How do yop know they 
don't? You shonld know, because you 
married one? Oh! yes, so.you did. I went 
to school with the angel you martied. He 
used to/have wings like pearly-tinted clouds 
at sanset; before he moulted. Hasn't any 
plomage now but pin feathers, and T beard on 
the street the other.day he wonldn’t have 
them if ever he tried to steer another wheat 
corner while northwestern deliveries were 
coming in, 


Biv hen if comes to shopping, with or 
without frills, we lay the cake at the 
feet of lovely woman, Some of it ought to be 
laid there; makes the most durable paving 
material known, second only to good inten- 
tions, which, you may be aware, are mixed 
with asbestos, A woman can buy hetter goods 
in a man's own line, and for less money. than 
he can, Nevertheless, it takes her all day to do 
it, If she counted her time worth so much an 
hour, asa man does, hairpins would cost her 
four ‘dollars a doze nder if women 
never estimate their time on a dollarand cents 
valuation? I trow not. No oftener than atrans- 
Mississippi farmer counts his farm machinery 
and implements as part of bis capital. He 
buys them on credit, uses them once, then de- 
votes them, like ships, tothe gods of the wind, 
the hail and the rain, snow-drifts and cyclones, 
Then when the spring-time comes. gentle An- 
nie, as it is liable to do. about once a year, he 
tries to remember where he left the first thing 
he wants the last time he used it; finds it if 
Ue can, and if he can’t buys another and joins 
asociety to throw off the galling yoke of the 
rapacious and avaricions mannfactt 


B22 was speaking of the value of time, 
and I sit here wasting it by the ink-bar- 
rel, However, my time is worth #o little that 
I can waste a great deal of it and not lose 
much. Sometimes I spend a whole afternoon 
in less than half aday, and have to go to bed 
on tick. But it pains me to sce other people 
waste time by doing things for themselves 
which other people could do so much more 
quickly and cheaply, and so much better, I 
used to work hours and hours taking a 
corner cupboard or a “beautiful and conven- 
ient wardrobe” “at small expense, at home,” 
ing the exciting monotony of my labor 
by trips down town after moro material and 
new tools, and more nails. After I had bent 
all the nails, and twisted one-half the heads off 
all the serews,and broken all the new to 
and several of the Commandments, and had cut 
up all the kid gloves in the house for finger 
elf into such an 


‘Sweet twilight hour of holy t 
Blest moment of the sont m 


N* many moons ago, not quite one moon, 
IN in fact, I sailed away on a shopping ex: 
cursion with my Cousin Winifred. I am 
rather fond of svich excursions. I had rather 
spend money, or ran a bill, whichis much the 
same thing, than earn it, any time. It is not 
in the way of man to shop very well, and 
Cousin Winifred said she would help me. 
Something she wanted ; several things, prob- 
ably. I wanted abont a thonsand thioen but 
there was one thing I was going to buy—a cal- 
endar, I wanted it for a particular purpose, 
and was very particular about it; therefore I 
took her along to help me select it. She help- 
edine. First thing we saw was a window 
with calendars in display. “There,” she ex- 
claimed, “is just what you want.” I looked 
at the samples, and passed on, saying I would 
Jook farther. “* Well,” she said, “if yon aren't 
the funniest man; you come all the way to 
town to buy a calendar, and come to a store 
that has them, and don't buy one.” I hesitat- 
ed, and was lost. Imeekly went back, walked 
into the store and bought a calendar.’ Some- 
times I am so meek it just makes your heart 
ache tolook at me, Not at all times; just 
sometimes. “There.” she said, “ what is the 
use of wasting half a day over something yoa 
can get in five minutes? Men don’t know 
how to shop." Then she graciously dismissed 
me, saying she had some shopping to do her- 
self and I would only be a drag. At even- 
tide we met in the station. “Get what you 
wanted?” I asked. * No,” she said, weal 
“T didn't, becanse I couldn't find just what I 
wanted. 'T went all through Jolin Lordan- 
tailor’s, and back again to Macyleiter's, 
to Jordanbridge & Marshier's; I've drag 
all over this whole town and I'm tired nearly 
to death, so don’t talk tome. I've got tocome 
in again to-morrow.” 


gi MERA I perceived that, as it hap- 
pencth to the man, even soit happeneth to 
the woman, and that it maketh a whole multi- 
plication table of difference whether one buy- 
eth a rainbow helmet of silk and lace for the 
uneasy lead that weareth one's own head 
gear, or an ornamental calendar for a gross, 
earthy man. For what need hath man for 
vexation or travail of spirit when if is so easy 
torap on the connter with his cane and ery 
aloud, *' Gimme cupp! hundered calendars! 
But-when it comes to baying a whole spool 
of twist, oh well! that isquite another thing; 
that is something you can’t do in the same 
day, and do it right. This, also, is vanity and 
vexation of spirit, No one shonld ever try 
to do anything which some one else can do so. 
muneh better for them at less expense. It’stoo 
hard on the rest of the family. 


YOU, know how sometimes a very litle 
thing pleases you most immensely, 
when, possibly, an overdose of the same stimu 
Jant would merely miupely you? ‘Not longer 
ago than the flood I was defighted to observe 
two women, sitting in the great Broad Street 
Station in Philadelphia. They had been on a 
shopping foray, and were returning home 
laden with the spoil. They were snimated and 
chatty, and evidentiy very warm friends. It 
was pleasant to listen to the marmurous fow 
of their conversation, broken by merry ripples 
of Iaughter now and then. | ‘They stowed 
away their many knotted parcels in shopping 
bags and shawl straps, until at last everything 
was ship-shape, except one parcel. One of the 
ladies held this in her band with a troubled 
look, Suddenly bright thought lightened 
her face like a winter sunburst. She turned to 
her friend: “ Have you a pocket in your dress 
you can getat easily?” J saw the smile die 
out of her friend's eves, and the curve of her 
parted lips straighteried itself out into a firm, 
implacable slit. She looked at the parcel ; it 
was about the size, and dangeronsly near the 
shape, of a pair of overshoes. And the 
woman looked upon it fixedly and said firmly, 
“No.” ‘That's all she said; every word. The 
sunshine passed away from the hopefal face of 
the woman with the parcel, she laid the sus- 
picious Jooking thing in. her Jap, erossed, her 
ands, andl said, * How close it is in here.” 


0 you know—but of course you don't; 
you don't know anything. "Ih? Well; 
Ttold you nearly two columns ago never to 


interript; let me finish my sentence—that 
isn't worth knowing. But whenever I see a 


man on the street, carrying a pairof overshoes 
in his overcoat pocket, I know that when he 
gets home he will have to pnt the baby. to 
sleep, More than that, his wife drapes her 
dresses on him. I don't know anything that 
makes a man look meeker than carrying that 
burden. He can carry anything else, and 
maintain his independence; he can oven carry 


a p ‘kage of Jamp chimneys, linen cuffs and 
baby’s shoes which his wife has wrapped ber- 
self and pinned, sending them back to the 


store by hin—nat necessarily because he got 
the wrong kind, but because a wornan has a 
firm conviction that under the Constitution 
of the United States and the Rules of Disci- 
plineof the church of which she is a member, 
she is compelled to send back anything her 
husband buys and exchange it for something 
else just like it. But a man ean carry a 
bundlo—that't Just what it is, a bundle—of 
this appalling and chaotic description and 
look independent; nay, he hax been known to 
stride along with this assorted freight, its frail 
envelop gaping at every pore, and look defiant; 
bat wrap a pair of Overshoes, too small for 
any living man, disguising the parcel never 60 
deftly, and stick it in his pocket, and if he 
wasn train robber he would look meek and 
subdued. Show me the man carrying bis 
wife's overshoes in his cont pocket for her, and 
Lean borrow every dollar he has on his’ per- 
son; he wouldn't dare refuse me, 


HOME BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE 
R. MAN comes home with a heavy step 
and a troubled brow, and Mrs, Man 
meets him with fear and anxiety written in 
capital letters all over her tearfal face, 

“Ah, me!” he groans, “and you are in 
trouble, too, I can see, and | have nothing but 
heavy tidings for you. 

“Say what-you will,’ she sobs. “I ean 
bear anything now. 

“Then,” exclaimed the desperate man, “I 
have @ telegram from your Aunt Tronsides. 
She and the five children are even now on 
their way to spend holiday week with you, 
und will reach here at 11.45 to-night.”* 

Sunshine bursts over the face of the fuith- 
ful wife, and a ripple of joyous laughter 
drowns his moaning. “Then, darling,” she 
cries, "I haye glad news for you; she won't 
dare come! Jack and Bess are both down with 
scarlet fever!” 

“Angel!” cries Mr. Man, clasping her in 
his arms. 


HE NEVER WILL GET OVER IT 


HEN life and its trials, rebuffs and de- 

nials, its torments and troubles are 

o'er; when safely we've passed into Eden at 
last, some man will Jeave open the door. 

Though angels correct him, it will not at- 

feet him, He'll stop, and look wild. and say : 

27 then hold the door wide, as he 

's inside, and come in and leave it that 


sme in So slowly that torments n- 
holy might swarm in like leaves on a bough ; 
and if at bim you scream, be will stand in a 
dream, and say; “Who? ‘Me? Well, what is 
itnow?” 

Oh patient Saint Peter, no duty discreeter is 
given to angels than when you stand at the 
portal of mansions immortal to shnt the door 
after the men. 


A CASE OF CAUSE AND EFFECT 


ND why, Mrs, MeKerrel,”’ asked youn; 
Mr. Newboarder, "is that ealled pound 
cake?” “Becanse," replied Mrs. McKerrel, 
who had kept_a boanting-honse when young 
Mr. Newboarder was sitting for his photo- 
graph for a “Grudge’s Food” advertisement, 
“becanse you can’t xet it ont until you pay 
charges on it And Mr. Newboanier, who 
was nearly three weeks late, bowed his face 
over his empty plate and pretended to eat 
nothing with a two-tined fork, while a great 
nameless ache came into his heart and sat 
down on him hard. 


WE'RE ALL RIGHT! 
P[UIBRE are no binds in next year's nest, 
In next year's cream there are no fil 
No vain regrets disturb my breast 
For aught that in the fature lies, 
‘And last year's flies, and last year's birds— 
Haye passed the reach of tears and words. 


A Childlike Confidence —in the 
efficacy of Carlsbad Sprudel Salts is 
universal throughout the world. Na- 
ture’s remedy for Constipation, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Kidney Troubles, Diabe- 
tes, Fatty Degeneration, and all Liver 
Troubles. 

Our rich Americans visit Carlsbad. 
The crowned heads of Europe have 
been visiting this historic spot, when 
in search of health, for the past 500 
years. 

You can now get the same treatment 
at any drug store, in the shape of 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salts. 

Not a nauseating remedy. 

Men and woman of sedentary habits 
will find life a pleasure after taking this 
treatment for one week. 

The genuine have the signature of 
“Fisner & Mendelson Co., Sole 
Agents, New York,” on every bottle. 


Full Dress Suits 


TO ORDER 
From $25to $40 


Equal in fabric, style, workman. 
hip. fit and finish, to §7s and 


109 anits offeading houses. 


Why this is possible: 
We are the only Tailoring house 
in the U.S. making 


ial 
Of Full Dress Ganmeh uond have 
every. facility. for producing at 
Iowest possible cost. Itis well 
known ‘that Tailors segard the 

ress Suit a mere incident in 
thee sine ae accordingly 
charge frices greatly ovt of pro- 

rtton to prices charged ndet 
Brisk competition for business 
suits, 

The Dress Suitis to-day 
an Absolute Necessity 
to gentlemen attending Wod- 
dings, Receptions, Partiesete. Te 
is not only the Correct Dress on 
Jsuch occasions but offen other 
forms ‘are nbsolately: prohibited 
Every gentleman should own a 

Drese Shit 

‘Comparatively few cloths are 
suitable for Dress Garments, 
Soplbatonwidssncplesaticos: 

i zim 
‘Sies und complete ltructions 
for self measurement, No one 
need be discouraged at the self measurement requirement 
for our system is very simple. 
Our Customers Risk Nothing 

Garments may be returned to us for any emse 
when so returned, we obligate ourselvestopay all Express 
‘We are general tailors and casi furnish by mail 
any sty 


ae of goods desired, For pu 
Snd samples address (entloving 6 cts for postage) 


KAHN TAILORING 00., 14E, WashingtonSt., 
BOX T, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A NEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS. 
Published Nov, 2, 1801, 105 Pagus, 8x08 In. 


ARTISTIC DWELLINGS. 
Views, Floor Plans and Estimates of Cost, 
ntainsS designs costing 


from $6590 (0 1,000, 16 
rom’$1,000 to 82,600, 


$1,000. to. $4,000, 
‘atid 80 on up 10 
$10,000, 


Aub 

‘e Mouse Pins. ents Postpatd, for 

irk f ALLEN, Aeoaiubod, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“The sorrect Wr 
society, forelgn 
correspondence ate 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 

and BUNKER HILL, 
Superior tn quality. moderate 0 
pied ote” denior doe net 
and 


Papers for 
every-day 


‘them, send us your adavese 
two wilt forward wri our com 
pleto samples Sree, 

SAMUEL WARD Co, 
49 & 51 Franklin 8t., Bostor 


Within aa 
ASHINGTON  t2hston isewetiye or Seaie, Wash 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of The King’s Daughters 
and its President into closer rélations by personal and familiar “ Talks” and“ Chats.” All letters 


from the “ Daughters’ 


bearing upon this one and specia 


, Should be addressed to 


purpose ov 


Mrs, BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them, Please 
do not, however, send letters to Mrs. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 
communications of any nature. All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 
order, 158 West Twenty-third street, New York city, and prompt attention will be given. 


INOE we last met in our "cor- 
ner” I have had the experi- 
ence of a “Shut-in,” an un- 
usual experience forme, But 
the “cloud had its silver 
ing;” for being shut in, T 
invited all my circle to come 
and see me, and you all 
came. Of course, if you had 
come in your bodies [should 
not have had room for you! 

But I had one prayer for you that met the 
need of every one; only three words, and it 
met the deepest need in the heart of your 
leader, and every one in her circle. hy 
kingdom come!” Where? Within us, of 
course, The Master said: “Phe kingdom is 
within you.” Such a beautiful kingdom; but 
we have to become like little children to even 
see it, and we can in no case enter into it, or 
have it enter into us; but by just being like a 
little child, in trusting, hoping, loving, the 
kingdom com acefut ‘then within, 
And you must be din hoping; you 
know how hopeful little children are? 


+ 
LOVE IN OUR FAMILY LIFE 


HERE is such joy to me in being like a 
little cbild, and to all child-like souls 
the dear Christ says: “Suffer them to come 
unto me.” And such souls know the joy of 
nestling on the bosom of infinite love. So 
could have asked a loyelier thing for you, 
my dear circle, than to ask: “Thy kingdom 
come?" 
“Phy kelngdom come, our souls within 
Where Thou art, is ’no room for sin. 
Oh! show us whe our lives maybe 
Led home to Him by following Thee” 

And then I thought of all you might be 
doing to bring the kingdom of heaven into 
your homes. You, know love is the highest 
heaven the miore love there is in your family 
the more heaven, Tremember a father hold- 
ing the baby away from him that was trying 
to get her little arms around his neck, aad 
saying to her; “What are you good for?”” 
Phe darling answered : “ Dood to love you!” 
and the arms were round his neck. 0, yes; 
more love is what most families want, 


+ 
THE STORY OF A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE 


HAVE just laid down a book in which the 
poet has put « touching story in verse: 

The naine of the sweet, young girl never 
seemed so lovely as when the one she was to 
wed her young life to called it, But the years 
went by, and he called her wife in tones not 
solt and tender; she no more heard her wood- 
land nae, and slowly she pined in her far 
western home, Only by toil the wife could 
keep her girl's heart clamor down, and he 
boasted of her skillfal hands, her quick, un- 
resting feet, “No woruan like my wife I meet; 
on all the cape none understand how to make 
home so sweet.” But he soon knew by the 
blank around what she had been to him, and 
the soul within him awakened, and as he laid 
her favorite flower (the flower that in the 
eatly days he brought her) in ber cold hand, 
he pierced theair with the old woodland name 
—Sylvia! And the poet says: ‘Her soul 
smiled back. She heard.” She may have 
heard but she did not answer, Poetry pierces 
the veil, but the vision is denied to those who 
loye too late. ‘The only love that lasts is un- 
selfish love. ‘Pender in the first days of friend- 
ship; sustaining in (he trials and burdens of 
life; and.as God becomes manifested in human 
love, is it not within bounds to say itis “true 
and faithful, strong as death.” 

But why not speak in loving tones to the 
souls while they remain with ug in the body. 
O, the lifeless homes because the homes are 
loveless! Dear " Daughters,” let your first aim 
be love at-home, and then there will be an 
overflow that will reach into other homes, 
And if you say you cannot give when you 
have nothing, say you can find the trath of 
Miss Waring’s line: 

“Fecele the treasure of Thy love, 
“And clase at hand ities.” 


And, like her, you will be enabled to say: 


“24g heart let the secret source 
‘OF every precious thing.” 


God would not be a God of Jove if He made 
hiiman hearts hungry for love, and then had 
no supply. 


“Tho heart bereft of all its brood of singing hopes, and 


"el 
‘Mid leafless boughs, a cold, forsaken nest, 
With snow-flakes in it; folded in 'Thy breast 
Fou love ls deadly cts and ret that creops 
nto Thy side for shelter, finding there 
The wound's deep cle, forgets Ite moan and weeps 
Calm, quiet tenes? and on Ths forehead care 
Hath looked, anti fis thorns to longer hare 
Pat forth pale roses, pulp gn hie doth prese 
Its quivering cheoic, and all the weariness, 


‘The want that keep thelr ellence, til from Thee 
‘They bene the graclons summons; none beside 
Hath spoken tothe world-wory ‘Come to me!" 
‘Tell forth thelr Leavy searein 


IN MY PERSONAL BOOK 
LL the names for the Margaret Bottome 
Circle are enrolled in a new book that I 
keep myself, Iwas touched by receiving the 
names of young husbands, some of whom are 
such wellknown names. 'I hope the names 
Will stand side by side in the Bouk of Life, as 
they stand on the book devoted: to my circle. 
Ido so want to answer all your letters, but I 
fear if Tundertake it you will not hear from 
me long through the Jourxar, You see, I not 
only have an enormous correspondence, but 
the Daughters far and near want me to come 
and visit their circles; andgoI have lovely 
memories of so many readers of our Jouryst 
that T met this past autumn in Qanada and in 
so many other places. You who write me 
from Michigan and Towa and other distant 
States and say: “I shall neyer see your face.”” 
Tam not so sure of that; I expect to meet 
many of the readers of this Joursar that a 
few years ago I should not have expected ever 
tosee. I have had such a loving welcome 
from so many places by those who gather in 
our corner every month that I am thinking of 
seeing more of my sisters who live far from 
New York; so you need not be surprised to 
see me one of these days. 


+ 


MY CIRCLE’S FIRST MEMBER 

TWAS aiitile curious in, regard to the first 

member of my circle (my wheel within 
the great wheel), and I must tell you what 
State was represented in this my first member 
of my circle. Nebraska! It seems a long way 
off to me, She writes me she has been a 
member of the order since 1887, and adds: 
“My dues are paid up to date at the New York 
office.”” She says there is no circle to which 
she can belong in the town where she lives, 
and she Joins my circle because she says, * I 
shall feel: more than ever that I know you.” 
Tam so glad she las been serving our King 
twelve years, und every year takes in more 
and mote what it is to bea Daughter of the 

ing. 
Ca 


[fO THE YOUNG MOTHERS 
TT EIND there gre many young mothers in 

my circle. Tam glad when you send me 
your names io be enrolled on my list that 
you give me some idea of your life; and es- 
pecially glad am I that youtell meabout your 
children. And will you let me whisper to 
you, young mothers, that you have in your 
little children, and in your baby, especially, a 
most wonderful teacher, I learnéd my deepest 
lessons from my children, andam now learning 
them from my grandchildren, Iremember in 
the longago, when my children were little, that 
my little boy of six summers gave me the best 
definition of entire consecration I had ever 
had. Iwas lying on the lounge, not feeling 
very well,when he came into the room. 1 
think he wanted in some way to cheer me, so 
hesaid: “Mainma, Tam going to give you 
something.” I replied I should be pleased to 
haye anything from him. He looked around 
the room and said, “Well, snamma, I am 
going to give you all the pictures inthis room,” 
1 said, “Thank you, my son.” And then tuk- 
ing another look he'added, ““ And I will give 
you all the books in this room.” Again 1 ¢ 
pressed my pleasnre at having another gift. 
‘And by this time he seemed to have gotten a 
taste of the joy of giving, and he went on, 
“Mamma, I will give you every chair in this 
room.” Again my thanks, and then he never 
ceased until he gave me every article there was 
in the room; and the child was perfectly 
happy, and so was I, But he had not given 
me athing that did not belong to me. All 
were mine, and yet Iso much enjoyed the 
chilis giving. 

Many a time after that, as I enumerated the 
things T would give to God, the whole scene 
would come before me, and I knew I was only 
giving Him His own.’ But the child’s ch 
acter was improving all the time he was giv- 
ing, and we come to our best when we say: 
give Thee my time, my strength, my health;” 
or, as Miss Havergal says so sweetly: 

“Take muy Tifeand let Ste 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

‘Take my bands and jet them move 
Atthe linpalseof Thy love!" 

But all! hands, feet, tongne, money—all 
belong to God. We only give Him what is 
His; and yet it is blessed to give with all the 
eagerness and the generosity of the litile boy 
who gave me all he could see. Make me a 
child again! 

“Except ye become as little children ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
How do children learn language, music, form, 
color? By sight and sonnd, tnoonstionsly 
growing by receiving all things, most of all by 
loving to be loved, and loving again; so, young 
mothers, yonr children will teach you how to 
loye God, as gladly, freely, confidingly as they 
love you, “We love God because He first 
loved us."* 


LIFE’S END AT CLOSER RANGE 


‘OU thank me, as working girls, as tench- 
Vor aresesueered ait over our Uissca wale 
ing to you, and you say: “ Will you not talk 
to us dgain?” My heart is strangely drawn to 
you all. George Bliot said she thought the 
real work of a life-time was done in the last 
ten years of one’s life, for it took the whole 
life back of that for materials; for one needs 
experience. And while T have said to you. so 
often I realize how little 1 have learr 
along heart lines Lhave had an experien 
so it is no wonder I fee! with you, and want 
you to help meas you have dove; tell me all 
You want to tell me; there is a telief in tell- 
ing. And thereason I want you topeta gripon 
the unseen is that you may go through this 
life and its duties with joy, and T cannot see 
how you will be able to get tbrongh if you do 
not lave joy, There must come a time when 
the illusioris will begin to disappear, It is 
always 2 painful time. Some of you will 
wake up to the fact this year that you no 
longer like to be asked how old youare, It is 
an_ unnecessary question, you say, but yon 
didn't care as long as you could say eighteen; 
and there isan awkward time later on when 
there is such a discrepancy between the figures 
and the way you feel. Yes; but, after all, 
something is disappearing; there was. time 
when fifty sounded old; it doesn’t now. And 
there is. transition state that is painful; but 
after a little while you take the comfort of 
what Victor Hugo said: “ Forty is the old age 
of youth, and fitty isthe youth of old.age;” 
but even’ the youth of old age does not siay, 
and in spite of everything old age will come. 
Now, how will it be? 


io 


EVERY DAY CHARACTER-BUILDING 


NE of the dear readers of the Joursat 

wrote me a few days ago that she could 
not. look up from nature to nature's God, She 
said that science. perfectly satisfied except, in 
regard to the unknown future, Ah, yes! but 
the unknown future we must go into. Now, 
if in all these stages of life, and in all stages 
we get out the very kernel, the thing that the 
other stood for! Tf, in youth, we laid hold of 
sternal youth; if we firmly grasped the im- 
perishable, you see when the ontward failed, 
wehad the inward that the ontward stood 
for; the beauty, the child heart; and taking 
this with us into the next stage, the progress 
would only be an enriching instead of an im- 
poverishing. There must come a time when 
the young folks will think we are too old for 
their company; but if we have secured some- 
thing better we cannot be left alone; we shall 
not miss them. The poorest people to my 
mind to-day are what are called ultra-society 
people; they are dependent on what they call 
society, and if the veil could be lifted we 
should see the slums indeed—envy, jealousy, 
love of display, covetousness, "These are 
slums in God's sight; and unless we get to see 
things as God sees them, unless we get to His 
estimate of things, we will yet have to say, as 
Saul said after one of his fits of jealousy: *T 
have played the fool!” Now, Daughters, you 
see no matter what your work may be, whether 
you teach or are taught, whether you sell 
goods or buy them, whether you work for 
your living or some one else works for your 
living, in all, through all, your one business 
every hour of every day is to secure a charac- 
ter that will fit you for a throne. 


cg 
LOOKING TOWARD THE THRONE 


T has been said of the Prince of Wales that 
no matter where he was, nor what he did, 
he never, for one moment, lost sight of the fuct 
that he was to sit upon the throne of Eng- 
Jand. He ought not to have lost sight of it, 
that iscertain; and we must not lose sight, no 
matter how noble or ignoble our work may 
look to us, we must never forget our grand 
destiny. We are to sit on the throne. And if 
we cold only see deeply enough we shonld 
see that these thrones come now, but they 
come only to those who have fought a goo 
fight. But you say, “I hold no such position, I 
have no such natural endowments.” Well, God 
does not measure as we do. I have an’ idea 
some people will find themselves with crowns 
in the next world who never dreamed they 
would have them; and some will find theni- 
selyes without them that we expected would 
have them. We are not required to do the 
work of another, but God has given us a work 
to do, and that is the work we must do; and 
our joy we shall find just there, 
There is u joy we may miss in not entering 
into the work ‘of another, a work which we 
cannot do. I have so often sung that verse: 


“If you cannot on Io's ocean sll among the swiftest 


i 
Rocking Sn the highest billows, laughing at the storms 
ance 
‘You dans 
‘ie bas 
‘You cut litt a hand to help them as they Jauoch thetr 
Souls awa 
Did yon ever read the story of the one who 
helped all the others 10 gather their sheaves, 
and when she heard the sound of the harvest 
home found she hadn't any sheaves, and 
wondered what sheshould do? She had spent 
the whole day in helping others, bnt she had 
a peculiar smile from the King, and a welcome 
that made her heart glad. O;do get to the 
sweet life embodied in the little verse: 


among the sailors, anchored yet within 


“In the shade of His presence, 

‘The restuf His calm, 

‘The light of Fis countenance, 
Live out the psalm: 

Strong In Hs filthfuiness 
Praise Him and sing, 

‘Then as He beckons, 
Do the next thing.” 
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A NEW SAFETY. 


We here offer our new Safety for 180, 0 Uehtswelght 
Safety, fitted with Columbia Pheumi area 
inches’ in diameter. Other features are siinilar to be 
Light, Roadster Safety so poptilar last year. Wheels, 
38 and 0 Inches jn dlameter, Welght, 43 pounds. 


Price, $150. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


221 Columbus Avenue, - Boston, Mass. 


42 Warren Street, NEW YORK. _ Factory: 
291 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


You buy a Plano as a life-time investinant, 

If the ear be naturally musteal, a plano of unsatisfao: 
tory tone ts and must be Ussariseactorey - If tho ent 
znd tasto be hnforimed, what more harinfil than m poor 
tone? 


to the fillest degree, combines that powerfil, clear and 
Tich, yet pure and delicate tone with prolonged singing: 
‘quulity and evenness throughout the entire Seale, 
If not for sale by: your local dewler, address 
THE JON CHURCH CO., Cincinnatl, 0. 
iif fom Andante to Allegro,” an Illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to an, will mentlon where 
this advertisement was seen. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGAN CO. 
‘WORCESTER, MASS, 


SLEEVE sueonr. 
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LADIES, sates rest 
3 aniecesslty In every bouse 
Porsrmm epee 
ieee 
: 


ess In # few minutes, without any of the an- 
Royance this plece of work generally brings you. 


DRESSMAKERS jc sn Soe 
‘Stror a Durable. Will last a lifetime, We 
perce cone $100, Searie. 
GRAVES BROTHERS, Mfrs., SANDWICH, LLL, 


FARGO’S 
$2.50 

Ladies’ 

Boot. 


n Pate far 
TO eecentte ak 


OH, FARGO & £0, 
Chicago. 


ee gi THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 
A Silk Umbrella of special quality. 
‘Very low prices. Sent free ou receipt 
&, QP of cost, We guarantee satisfaction, 


% Wee st once for our ie eataogues 


CHARLES F.READ& CO, 
FRADE MARK, 45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Order « Bangle Pin with 
Your name engraved: you will 
ore. for Valentine und 

Gifts after you see 

nade of rolied-gold plate 

nr silver, Sets, Cubs of five, & 
(solid gold, $1.00). Stan pstaken. 
He. Lelitnth, Worcester, Mass. 


SELL MUSIC 222-8 


z snbseribars for 
‘Woodward's Musica) Monthly. Send four cents and re. 


ceive sample copy with soe completa pleces of latest vocal 
al musi. dro Dep 1 MOODW AIS 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


AMILIES of the earth sit 
by thesscore atall times 
in damb amazement at 
the afflictive provi- 
slences of God. Bereave- 

ment for the most, part 
is inexplicable, Why is 
the husband taken in 
mid-life before the chil~ 
dren are educated and 
reared? Why does the 
mother go. way into 
chernity at the time 
when she'ls most need- 
od here? Why must the young man die at the 
close of a collegiate dourse that was intended 
to fithim for great csefulness? Why not let 
us all die of old age, after onr work is fully 
done and life has no more attractions ? 

‘A few weeks ago there were united in the 
bonds of marriage two of my friends, Amid 
Agrent throng of congeatalating people they 
started life, A brizht home was set up. God 
was in the divelling. Business prospects 
opened, Friends without number gathered 
around him inthe world and in the church, 
But on the way home from the'store his foot 
Hlipped, and without consciousness enough to 
grasp ih firewell the hand that he had only 
three weeks hefore taken in pledge, he went 
away from the earth forever, Men of the 
world, explain that! Human philosophy, 
solve this riddle! 

* 


THE DEATH OF A CHRISTIAN SISTER 


[REMEMBER a seone im my own experi 
ence just as inexplicable, My sister, in 
mid-life, with a Jarge family of children’ in 
every passible need of hor counell and tender- 
ness, und holding the responsible position of 
1 pistor's wife, was called heavenward, from 
ag flnon sphere of tisefiiiness as any one contd 
are hold. What her life was you may 
f 


udge from herdying experiences. She saidin 
her ashmoments: “Tt is nothing for a Chris- 
tian to die, One minnte here, and the next 
with Jesus. Oh, what a religion we have! We 
do immediately pass into glory, Somesay that 
dying people have doubts, but they do not. 
How can they doubt with such a precions 
Jesus. I see Him now! He encloses my chil- 
dren in His arms of love, and they will all be 
saved, It was a tremendon struggle to give 
them up, but I know ‘they will all be saved, 
Tam crossing the river, but I do not 
fowr. f will shnt up my eyes now and go to 
sleep and wake up in glory! Good-bye! " 

er life had been in harmony. with all she 
said, She sang more than any person [ever 
knew. She was always singing, I remember 
in my boyhood days of sometimes getting 
tired of this perpetual music, and of saying to 
her, * Mary, do stop singing; bat she would 
not stop Bho never will stop. Why was 
sach a Christian sister and wife and mother 
transported? Strike a light, if yon can, over 
this mystery. Analyze, dissect, philosophize 
a thousand years, and you cannot by any hu 
man device open one shutter, But in the Gos- 
pelthesnn rises, Light, gradually breaks in 
as the morning looks throngh the cracks of 
the door and the lattice—not full day bat a 
promise of high noon. 


x 
A CROCUS FROM SNOW-BANKED GRAVES 


N almost all cases it is the loveliest: one of 
the family that is transported. Why 
should not the great capital of the universe 
have the pick of everything? The half-and- 
half Christians will get into glory, bat they 
need be kept here a good while yet for polisli- 
ing. ‘Those whu are ready God takes. The 
earlier inhabitants of a place make the greatest 
impression upon its future character, and so 
heaven ought to haye thebest frst. | Besides 
that, if there were a shipwreek, and yon went 
ont with # life-boat, and you find some of your 
frienrsclinging to the hulk, you would beaptto 
take them ashore first. God seems to set his 
especial lovéon some; and when he finds them 
shivering amid this world’s temptations and 
sorrows, he first lifts them out of the breakers. 
‘Ob, weep not for the Christian dead! If they go 
throngb long sickness, in which there is oppor- 
tunity for parting admonition, thank God for 
that, But if by sudden transition, and they 
have not amoment of consciousness, thank God 
that they escape the exhaustion of sickness, 
and that from the health of earth they stepped 
into the health of heaven. Long not for the 
last words that were not spoken. If the life 
has been right, the death cannot be wrong. If 
the banquet has been rich, it matters not how 
‘the lights are turned out at. the close, So 
many of our friends have gone over the stream 
we shall all want to go there too, Heaven is 
getting to me to be.a very matter-of-fact heav- 
en. From the cold snow-banks of the grave 
Iplucked this crocus: "Those who sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him,” 


RV Dewitt Tam 


THE POPULATION OF HEAVEN 


AVEN must be populated, There is 
not so much room on the Western 
prairies and table-lands for more settlers as 
there is room in the upper country for more 
people. Heaven hns only one want, and that 
4s of greater population, It is sparsely inhabit- 
ed yet, as compared! with its future citizenship, 
The crowns are not half taken, nar the robes 
half worn. Heaven is like a house in which 
aleveois tobe held at ten o'clock. At nine 
o'clock the rooms are all ablaze with lights, 
and the servants, gloved and yestured, are 
waiting to open the doors, ‘The rooms of our 
Father's house are illuminated, and the 
chamberlains are ready, and the tableisspread, 
A few havewntered, but heaven isnot yet fully 
begun. ‘They have only sung the ‘opening 
piece, Now, how shall God fill up his house 
except by subtracting from this world? The 
continent of heaven is to be peopled from tho 
surrounding islands, If so, f can understand 
why God should take the young brother re- 
ferred to above rather than’ some of his com- 
rades not half so usefal, and my sister rather 
than a thousand women who ate of no Chris. 
tan servi 
* 
A FEW WORDS ON CREMATION 
NE of the Jounwan readers writes me and 
asks: " Do you believe in cremating the 
dead ?"” Now, my friend, cremation will never 
be carved ont in this country, Tkaow that 
the papers now and then ardently discuss 
whether or not it will be best to burn the 
bodies of the dead instead of burying them. 
Scientific journals contend that our cemeter- 
ios are the means of unhenlthy exhalations, 
and that cremation is the only safe way of 
disposing of the departed. Some have adyo- 
cated the chemical reduction of the physical 
system, I have, as yet, been unable to throw 
myself intoa mood sufficiently scientific to 
appreciate this proposal. It seems to me par- 
tially horrible and partially ludicrous, I thinte 
that the dead populations of the world are 
really the most. quiet and unharmful. ‘They 
make no war upon ns; let us make no war 
upon them, Lam certdin thatall the damage 
we shall ever do this world will be while we 
areanimate. It is not the dead people who 
are hard to manage, but the living. Some 
whistle to keep their couraye up while 2o- 
ing along by graveyards; I whistle while 
moving among the wide-awake Before at- 
tempting this barbaric disposal of the human. 
form as 4 sanitary-improvement, it would be 
better to clear the streets and " commons” of 
our cities of their pestiferous surroundings, 
‘Try Your cremation on the dogs and cats with 
extinct animation, 1 think Greenwood is 
healthier than Broadway, and Laurel Hill than 
Chestnut Street, Pere la Chaise than Champs 
Blysees, Urns, with ashes scientifically pre- 
pared, may look very well in Madras or Pekin, 
Gat not Ina Oheistien conniry. Not having 
been able to shake off the Bible notions ahow 
Christian burial, I prefer to adhere to. the 
mode that was ‘observed when deyont men 
carried Stephen to his burial, 


* 


POETRY OF OUR GRAVEYARDS 


INE-TENTHS of those who think they 
can write respectable poetry are mis- 
taken, I do not say that poesy has passed 
from the earth, but it does seem as if the foun: 
tain Hippocrene bad been drained off to. ran 
asaw-mill, It is sufe to say that niost of the 
home-made poetry of graveyards fs an offence 
toGodand man, One would have thought 
that the New Hampshire village wonld have 
risen in mob to prevent the inscription that 
was really placed on one of its tombstones de- 
Scriptive of a man who had lost his life at the 
foot of a vicious mare on the way to the brook? 
“ As this man was leading her to drink 
She klek'd and ili him quicicor'n n Wit." 

One wonld have thonght that even conser- 
vative New Jersey would have been in rebel- 
lion at a child's epitaph which in a village of 
that State reads thus: 

“She was not smart, she was not fatr, 
‘But hearts with grief for her ave swell’; 


Allempty stands her little chair: 
She died of eatin’ watermelon. 


Let not such desecrations he allowed in hal- 
lowed places, Let not poetizers practice on 
the tombstone. My uniform advice to all 
those who want acceptable and suggestive epi- 
taphs is: Take a passage of Scripture. That 
will never wear out. From generation to gen- 
eration it will bring down upon all visitors a 
holy hush; andif before that stone has 
crumbled the day comes for waking up of all 
the graveyard sleepers, the very words chiseled 
on the marble may be the ones that shall ring 
from the trumpet of the archangel on. that 
day when the secrets of all hearts shall’ he 
disclosed, 


EPITAPHS FOR THE DEAD 
“PDERSONALLY, L have no fear that I shall 

Uius be desecrated by my surviving 
iriends, Ihave more fear of epitaphs. Ido 
hot wonder thit people have sometimes dic- 
tated the inseriptions on their own tombstones 
when I see what inappropriate lines are obis- 
e don many asiab, ‘There needs to be a re- 
formation in epitaphiology. People often ask 
me for appropriate inscriptions for the graves 
of their dead. ‘hey tell the virtues of the 
father, or wife, or eliild, and want me to put 
into compressed shape all thut catalogue of 
excellences, Of course I fail in the attempt. 
‘The story of a litetime cannot be chiseled by 
ihe stone-cutter on the side of a marble slab, 
But it is not a rare thing to goa few months 
after by the sacred spot and find that the be- 
relt friends, unable to, get from others an epi- 
taph sufficiently eulogistic, have put their own 
brain aud heart to work and composed a 
rhyme, Now, the most unfit sphere on earth 
for an imexperienced mind to exercise the poet- 
ic faculty isin epitaphiology, Tt does very well 
in copy-books, but it ia most unfiir to blot the 
resting: place of the dead with unskilled poetic 
scribble, Itseems to me that. the owners of 
cemeteries and graveyards should keep in their 
own hand the tight to refuse inappropriate 
and ludicrous epitaphs, 


* 


THE NERVE-CENTER OF THE WORLD. 
HERE is no warmer Bible phrase than 
this: “fonched with the feeling of our 
infirmit The divine nature is so vast, 
and the human so small, that we are apt v 
think that they do not tonch each other at 
any point, We might have ever so many mis- 
haps, the government at Washington would 
not hear of them; and there are multitudes in 
Britain whose troubles Victoria never knows; 
but there isa Throne against which strike our 
most insignificant perplexities. Whattouches 
us tonches Christ, What ann us annoys 
Ohtist, What robs us robs Chiist, He is a 
great nerve-center to which thrill all sensa- 
tions which touch us, who are His members, 
He is touched with our physical infirmities. 
Ido not mean that He merely sympathizes 
with a patient in collapse of cholera, or in the 
delirium. of yellow fever, or in the anguish 
of a broken back, or in All those annoyances 
thatcome from a disordered nervous condition. 
In our excited American life, sound nerves aro 
ararity. Human sympathy 'in the case I men- 
tion amounts to nothing. Your friends laugh 
v you have “the blues,” or the 
” or “the dumps,” or “the fid- 
Bat Christ never laughs at the whims, 
the notions, the conceits, the weaknesses of 
the nervously disordered. Christ, probably. 
suffered in something like this way, for He 
had lack of sleep, lack of rest, lack ‘of right 
food, Inck of shelter, and His temperament 
was finely strung, 

Chronic complaints, the rheumatism, the 
neursigia, the dyspepsia, after a while cease 
to excite human sympathy, but with Christ 
they never become an old! story. He is. as 
sympathetic as when you felt the first twinge 
of intlamed muscle, ot the first pang of indi- 
gestion, When you cannot sleep Christ keeps 
awake with you, All the pains you ever had 
in your head are not equal to the pains Christ 
had in His head, AN the acute sufferings you 
eyer had in your feet are not equal to the 
acute suffering: Christ had in His feet, By 
Hisown hand He fushioned-your every bone, 
strung every nerve, grew every eyelash, seb 
every tooth in its ‘socket, and your every 
physical disorder is patent to “Him, and, 
totiches His sympathies, He is also touched 
with the infirmities of our prayers, Nothing 
bothers the Christian more than the imper- 
fection of his prayers, ‘fo get down on his 
kknoes seems to be the signal for his thoughts 
to fly in every direct While praying 
about one thing he is thinking about another. 


* 

CONSECRATED heart isa momentum 
A “or all Christan work: the Lent give 
Us all a higher life, a deeper life, a broader 
life. Weeannot do much toward saving others 
till we ourselves are more surely saved. We 
cannot pull others ont of the surf when our 
feet are slipping on the rock. More purity, 
more faith, more consecration will be more 
momenta. 
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FOR SH Fae" 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 
* AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, 
INEANZS.. . AN2..7. CHILDREN. 


t- en CARES Sonne 


A neighbor's child be- 
ing very low, reduced, in fact, toa mere baby 
skeleton from want of nourishment, as noth- 
ing could be found which the child could re- 
tain, At the urgent request of friends the 
parents were induced to try INvEntaL Granta, 
ch proved of such benefit to the child that 
it grew and thrived beyond all comprehension. 
At the same time I had a child sick with 
cholera infantum; on being presented with a 
box of the Granum, with the high recom- 
mendation from this neighbor, used it, and 
continued its use to raise the child; and 1 
firmly believe this had all to do in saving the 
former child’s life and the. greater part. in 
storing my own child to health. A, ©. 
Leonard's Tlustrated Medicat Journals Detroit, 
‘Mich., October, 1887. 

Sick room diet. is often the despair of the 
nurse. It js easy to give medicine, but to 
build up with suitable nourishment is a dif- 
culty perhaps best and oftenest solved by the 
use of Impertat Guanum.—St. Augustine, Fla, 
News, 

We aro pleased to again oall our readers’ 
attention to the Iurrrtar Granum, which we 
have so often commended. Repented tests of 
it with both children and older persons prove 
it to be a perfect food, the use of which has, 
in more than one instance, to our personal 
knowledge, seemed to have been the salvation 
of the yutient.—Te Cottage Hearth, Boston, 
Mass., July, 1890. 


IMPERIAL GRraNum.—W. NAVE AMPLY tesTED 
19S EFFICACY IN OUR OWN FAMILIA AND CAN 
MOST WIDLINGLY ENDORSH It AND GIVE IT OUR 
‘ormost APPROVAL. —New Haven Journal and 


What 
It Bought! 


"Twas only a dime, but it bought a package 
of Diamond Dye Dark Wine that gave @ rich, 
beautiful color to a faded gown, thus saving 
the dollars a new dress would have cost. 


You Can Dye 


Dresses wny fashionable color. 
Garments to look like now. 

Ribbons as fresh nnd bright a8 over. 
Feathers to match the now hat or dress. 
Carpets fast colors on wool or cotton. 


You can do all this with Diamond Dyer 


You know ‘*7t's Easy to Dye with Diamond 
Dyos." Our dye. book tells how to do ft. Bend 
fot it, free; also 40 saimples of colored cloth, 


‘Weuts, Rietarnsox & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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This Department is conducted and edited by 
topic upon which her young wi 


touching am 
Address all letters to 


8 St, Valentine's Day has 
come, as the dainty. lit- 
He missives inspired by 
the loving Saint are fly- 
ing here, there and 
everywhere, as words of 
admiration ‘are spoken 
—wordsthatare listened 

to with delight—where is the girl who isn’t 

thinking a little bit about her sweetheart? 

It is just possible that he may not, yet have 

appeared, and it. is possible that "he has, 

but if he bas not, she must wait patiently for 
him, and believe that in the world somewhere 
there is a trae, loving heart that Velongs to 
her, © But” she asks," how will T know it? 

How will I recognize him. when he comes?” 

Just, my dear,as we recognize all the good 

things in this world, all the sweet things, and 

all the things worth haying, May he your 
heart will not flutter the first time you meet 

him you will not put ont that signal fag of a 

young girl, the blush of modesty, but in a 

little while you will know, and so will he, that 

you two were meant to Jove and honor ‘each 
other. ‘That is what I believe, 

LO believe in sweethearts, I do believe in 

the right of every girl to have one, and I 
do believe that when he is the real sweetheart 
he will soon be the one who will be your hus. 
band, whose joy it will be to care for you, 

Whose happitiess it will be to see you happy. 

Tt is a pretty word, that old-fashioned one, 

“sweetheart.” It seems to me always tosug. 

gest the great white, sweet-smelling rose that 

grows in out-of-door gardens and which has 
reached perfection because the stn of love has 
made it blossom, and the rain of disappoint- 
ment has made the sun seem brighter, the 

Bower hardier and more eager in hoping, 

‘That is what T think a sweethearts. He loves 

You through thesanshiny days, and he is your 

consolation when the dark ones come, He is 

a man who in honoring you respects nl those 

belonging to you, And because he is your 

sweetheart he is foing to try and not let you 
make any mistakes,and yon will be a very 
foolish girl it you don't Usten to dhe advice, 

So many of my firls huve got sweethearts that 

T want to have this little talk with them, 


A GIRL'S REAL SWEETHEART 


WOW TO TREAT HIM 
AUSH 9 man loves you, is that any 
reason why you should be inconsiderate 
of him? 

Becanse he loves you, shall you give no 
thought to the words you say to him? 

Because he loyes you, shall you laugh at his 
affection, and think his expressions of it are 
funny? * 

Because he loves you, shall he be the last to 
be thonght of? 

Becanse he loves you, shall he be treated so 
that he wonders, afier all, if you have any love 
for him? 

Because he loves you, shall you seer to put 
a taxon him jn the way of presents and en- 
tertainments that, it is just possible, he cans 
not afford? 

Because he loves you, shall you never think 
it necessary to say the sweet words of thanks 
for the courtesies he shows you? 

Because he loves you, shall you not think it 
hecessury to be at your best and sweetest for 
him? 

Oh, you foolish gitl! If this love is worth 
having, if this love is real and true, if it is 
really your sweetheart who hus come, then 
YoU possess a great treasitre, a treasure which 
Yow may Jose some day if yon are not eareful, 

ve is lost by thoughtlessness, by inconsid: 
eration, and by selfishness more’ than by any 
other way. Do you want to lose your love? 
It is like those old Venetian glasses, fine, slen- 
der and delicate: pour into one all’ the’ great 
wealth of youraffection and the glass will hold 
it, but let one drop of the poison of self-will 
oFindifferonice wet there and the xlaes Ye slate 
tered into a thonsand pieces, 


SOMEBODY'S ELSE SWEETHEART 

‘OU are pretty, you are young, you are a 
little bit of a coquette, and you have 
Jast met somebody's else sweetheart,” It is all 
right to be merry, but if you are the girl I 
think you are you will not give those coquettish 
glances, those tender words and those inde. 
scribable but flattering suggestions to him. 
You may be prettier than the girl he loves: 
don't try to make him conscious of that; you 
may be brighter and wittier ani! able to make 
him feel more at ease, but never for an instant 
Jet him dream of this. Don't let his meeting 
with you be one that he will not care to tell 
her about; but rather act so that when you 
Jet the white curtains down over your big, 
bright eyes it will be with an easy conscience, 
for you wil know that he has gone back to 
the girl he loves, and that he has told her of 
Four Kindness, of your courtesy. and that he 
as ended by saying: ‘Yet with it all, my 
dearest, you were ever before me and I never 
forgot you,” Then yon will have one other 
woman who is vonr friend, for she will know 
What yon vould have done, and she will respect: 

you for your honor and good will. 


RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
omen readers may desire help or information. 
‘UTH ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WITH YOUR OWN SWEETHEART 

HERE once was a beautiful plam, It 
hung on the tree and ripened in the sun- 
shine until in color it was perfection ; people 
went byand looked upatitand admired it, and 
Wished that it might fall, that its sweetness 
might be tested. But it never did. One day 
there came along a brave knight, who said: 
“T want the plum so much that Lam willing 
to work for it." And with a stout heart, and 
the feat energy inspirod by love, he eliinbed 
the high tree and reached out for the plum, 
Reached ont so gently that. a kindly wind 

blew the leaves nside afd whispered to them 
“To this knight entrust the plum, for he wi 
be gentle and kind to it.” So plucking it care- 
fully, being certain that his touch was not 
rough, and that he was not too familiar with it, 
hecarried away his prize, and all the people 
who had wanted the plum envied hin a 
thonsand times more because it did not fall 
into his mouth. Do you see what I mean? 
If it is your really and truly sweetheart who 
comes t6 you, he will ask nothing from you 
that itis notright for von to give; he will'ask 
ho familiarity, he will expect no coming to 
him on your part, but he will work and wait 
and hope for the love that is worth haying. 
And working, and waiting and hoping are the 
things that make men and women of boys 
and girls, and teach them that life without 
Jove is as nothing, and yet that love which ean 
be gotten very easily is seldom worth having. 


THE COURTESY OF LOVE 

THERE is a fuleo idea afloat in the stream 

of life, which is that when people love 
us we can be rude to them, that because they 
know we love them they will forgive every 
lack of courtesy. Now, this is absolutely un- 
true; the closer two people are united by the 
bond of love the more necessary is it for them 
to observe every law of politeness, Love isn't 
so very difficult to gain, but itis very dificult 
to keep, Yon can afford better to be mde 
to everybody else in the world than to the 
people who love you. Being a good girl, you 
think hat you ure not rade to anyhody, but 
just remember bow you treat Tom. “You take 

is love as a matter of course, you think he 
doesn’t want you to consider him first and 
best. Love, my dear girl, isa flower that neods 
constant attention, and the very minute it is 
neglected, left too long in the glaring sun of 
indifference, or in the cold wind of selfishness, 
it dies, And love is never resurrected, 1 
don’t want you to give ‘Tom too much, Saye 
something for the busband—the kisses it will 
be his right to claim, the encircling arms that 
it will be his pleasure to have, But give Tom 
Your words of affection, the looks that tell 
him so much and the unselfishness that goes 
to make love, and without which there is no 
love, but only a, miserable imitation. 


‘THE GIRL WITHOUT A SWEETHEART 

R® ADS what T haye said and then wonders 

if I know how many girls there are in 
this world who never have had a sweetheart. 
What shall I say to them? Tsay this: If there 
never comies to you the love of @ good man, it 
is of course something to be regretted, but he- 
cause of this regret you have na right tomake 
your life less full of love; you have love to 
give people who are unhappy, you can double 
the loveyou have for those of your own house- 
hold, but you mast not for dear love's sake allow 
yourself tobe bitterand disappointed because 
of the joy that has not come to you, What 
would become of half the women in the world 
if it were not for the women who have never 
married? Who have been the ones who have 
given their lives for their own kin? ‘The wom- 
en who haye never married. And surely no 
phe can do more than this, It may be that 
before you is a workaday life, in which comes 
no great loye; then make much of the affec- 
tion that comes to you and live to do your 
work so well that regret, will not be in your 
heart and that the affection you send out’ will 
come back to you as the water returns to the 
fountain, making you richer and bappier. 

WHY I HAVE SAID THIS 

pie seems a bit amusing tosomebody for me 

to have made all this talk about sweet- 
‘hearts and loving, and yetI am selfish enough 
to wish that eyery one of my girls may have 
f loyal sweetheart to whom she may give her 
queen’s Jove. That they may makea little 
kingdom of their own, over which the queen 
rules, and rules wisely for the comfort of the 
king, And that if in time there should come 
a prince royal he will only [be & stronger 
bond between the king and the queen. and 
make each more anxions that their reign 
should be great in its goodness, That is what I 
want for each and every one of you. I want 
to see vou good wives and good mothers, and 
then there will be a nation of women worth 
loving and men worth honoring. That is why 
T have talked to yon about your sweethearts 
and how you should love them. Do it after the 
fashion described in the Bible; give them, a 
girls, a love that is measured by the heartfall, 
“pressed down, shaken together, and ranning 
over,” and seal this love with a kiss of wifely 
respect. and reverence, 


WHAT YOU WANT 
TO. KNOW 


[Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my. 
girl readers—RoTH ASHMORE.] 


M.D. C.—" LH. 8." stands for, \Tesug Hominum Sal- 
vator,” that Is, “Jesus Saviour of Men.” 


1, L, Rett will be quite proper fora young girl to 
wear white gown ht an Avernuon weddlig at hate, 


HATow up Omens 1 cannot, recommend, any 
depllatory, and must request that L am not asked th 
question. 


Ta1.H14x—Custom his minde It proper to commence w 
formal letter to an unmarried lady ay you do, that lay 
“Mls Blanc, Dewr Madam.” 


G. V.—When announesmient cardi are recelyext m el) 
should be made on the bride if she lives In the sume 
town, and I not visiting cards should be sent her by. 
mall. 


Rose xp Lourse—The engagoment ring should be 
jworn on the third finger of the left hand ; itl worn une 
Ul the wedding day, When itis removed and acts aor 
wards as a guard tothe wedding ring. 


Atice—It ia not customary fora young man to offer his 
arm In the daytime toany lady, Wales she should be Ul 
OF Gnlie old; 80. vou were perfactiy right tn refusing to 
take the young man's arm In the alternioou. 


Terra R.—=If your hair ts.u pretty dark brown, brush 
Itund Keep it looking as glossy as posible, but do not, 
finder auy elreumstatiens, attempt to dye It'as dyed halt 
ismore than merely objectionable, It vulgar, 


H. F.—It is not necessary. to send elthor regrets oF ac 
copiaines toa wedding invitation ; 1F you ane Invited to. 
he reception and cannot qo, wend ont visiting oaed By 
messenger during the hours named on the card, 


Erase only way. to rok yourvelt, my dear gle), 
Isto think of, andeatér to, the pleasure of other poople, 
‘Tia is the only way that you can become What you ev: 
Mently so ardently desiry, that i, a general favorite. 
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Tex Me Mos Word your regrets In thls way : MCs 
Brown regrets that rho cannot weoept the ‘courteous tn. 
Vitation of Mr. Jones for Friday evening” Wo this 


‘ad vonte address nnd the day ‘on which thie nots Was 
writen. 


Frona~ Wedding cards, like every other part of tho 
wedding outitt, are furnished by the family af the bride. 
he Driderrogia Aluniahes notbing execpt the earring 
Which takes him to ehuroh and the bouquets of the 
bride and ber attendants, 


Louise and OrneRs—I certalnly do disapprove of 
girls marrying men younger than ‘themselves. ‘There 
fre many reasons why chie is undesirable, and although 
Some euch marriages have turned ont happy, stilt 1 a0 
not think they are Wise. 


JoNoraNcr—I should simply not. answer a note re- 
celved from 8 man with whom I har no neqnaintanice: 
no matter whether it contained an Invitation to drive 
oF moti It_was a place of extreme Impertinence and 
Only deserves to be ignored, 


E, E, B—Unkind words are never desirable elthor 
spoken oF written, and if you have been fbolish enough 
‘them In nay way Cahouid advise. yout a 
{ng tor thet annoon ne possible. ‘The ualelndnbee ton 
wwlh regret, te apology you wi not 


MAVERED—It t9 a simple conrtesy to bow to the 
People who sit ut the xume table with you ata boarding 

nie | the aequalntancy Heed not, nniewe you desire tl, 
row any more futimate.” Tt slot necessaty for you 

male a formal call on strangers who come to the 
house (0 live, 


BrANTON—To Keep the skin white and sof use tepid 
jwater, Tho shock given to the sicin by very cold water 
Js.apt to roughen it; vusoling wults some skins, but Hot 
fall, and if you have found that It dows not ageeo with, 
voit, then iry cold cream, which 14 sulted to the most 
sensitive skin 


¥.U;—It ts always proper to speak of yourself! an 
patina In addreoniig people, whom you wish to have 
obsorve tho same formality to You, Tryou do not wis 
Jo correspond with the young sna you ‘can tell bien 
ina polite manner, for one i mot forced (o ao whut 
people ask them, 


V. ho 
Js some powe 


READER Hoke yous hug all with pla fol ait 
paving. ruche arolind the bottom of pais bite Chiou: 
have a draped bodice and full-puited sleeves made OF 
the chiffon and caught In the center with rosettes of 
narrow blue ribbon. Loop your halr, avd. tie tt with @. 

mle blue ribbon, and went very ligiit Kray undressed 

loves, 


& BAL your brown luncheon have the guest card 
beside her placa. T would not have x menu card. Why 
not have a pictire of a" Brownie" on each one of te 
pame oF guent carda? A pratty favor would bo a tiny 
brown satin box filed with sill square chocolates anil 
tied with narrow yellow ribbon, the color that harmune 
tunes Well with brown, 


©. Mf. H.—If somebody who really cares for you, and 
for whom you care, wishes you to break off an acquaint: 
‘ance with iv girl of Whom he does tint approve, I would 
advise that you obey him In this. Do not welie to tie 
Young womin, do not return hor visits, and while yon 
‘ara pollta he a'iittle ovo} when you meet her} she wilt 
Hinderstand what this moans, 


Guvow T.~As your tenis to be an Informal one, and 
You wish that the men who nre invited shall be fronds, 
of the young girls you ean, Ws von tender each Invite: 
lon, say this. But then you tnust wet the numes, And 
whether you are dquainted with them or not send 

wn card of invitation, writing ou (tthe ame OF the 
Friend who nas naked that. this mentlernan gout be 
invited. 


Parrexck Do not conelude because a man 1 quiet 
and not overflowing with the bright chittor which ‘vou 
‘Say you have made ite polnitito cultivate yourself, hat he 
is atnpld ; ifhe 1.48 kod as vou describe him to be, he Is 
certalniy'worth cultivation, and you can afford to chatter 
even If he shonld Jost answer In monosylinbles. Isn't 
it Just possible if Your tall were a little less light it 
‘would be more interesting to him ? 


ALMAGRRA—Tt wag guite proper to return the vialt 
made on vou, although ft wad fohowed by an Invitation 
toa reception. No call is necessary after n reception 
unless it Is a very elaborate one, and then the call 
should be made within ten davs, Ido not advise calling 
the very dayafter. In making a formal eall leave two 
al your husbands ards, one for the host te otter for 
the hostess, and single cand of your own for the Indy 
of the honise. 


lOTHLEREWS6—T do not thine it fs in good taste for 
agit of tore bo athend auiaeetgn mbes Places of 
amusement with no one but a man fend. nor is It 
wige for ber 10 asic him to call pon her. While one 
may not wish to be a hypocrite, still It ts Just aswell to 
remember that Jove comes with loving, and that if you 
‘make sin effirt to love Gorl you will certalnly:do tt. Mty 
ais. 26 n0r Bail Into Carrs ‘Pi peleving that tls 
rather clever. to appear without it 1s In reality 
one of the saddest conditions In the world. 


Ifa man suddenly Ielssed vou Tshootd 
Paxrs—it a young ma ly Paprshoard 


‘our 


ould not at 
out Koo tha 
nana 
ris not to permit any farniilarity frors young men 

easing thoy litle now the {mipression Ie maices Sie ans 

We Brat aight tamatlacty sirapty lenge on to oe 
=o I 
indi fa diticalt to know what theend wit be, 


"A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 


Many 4 Home Has Heard it, and It is a 
Serious Thing: 

“Baby had the colie, and we were up all 
night." 

‘That's not an unvomimon remark of same 
tired, dragged-out, sleepy parent. And the 
pain and suffering the little one went thronph 
have plainly drawn on its store of health und 
vitality, leaving it fretful and sick, ready to 
fall 9 victim to some dread disease of summer, 

Catnip tea, anise, and all household rem- 
edies give oly temporary relief, while 
medicines are often positively harmful and 
dangerous, 


Mrs, B. D, Libby, of 18 Atlantic St. Port. 
land, Maine, whose baby’s picture is shown 
above, happily found » means of preventing 
colic, She says: “The first two months of 
my baby’s life, she was badly troubled with 
colic, but then we began feeding lier Inctated 
food, and she has been well ever since, She 
is just what her pictire shows her to be—a 
healthy, happy baby.” 

From this’ experience of an intelligent 
mother, other mothers ean learn how to keep 
their darlings free from pain and suffering, 
Thousands of children are now well snd 
strong, who would have been laid away. in the 
cold grave had it not been for lactated food, 
While it is nota medicine—only a pure, sim- 
ple food—yet it: positively cures that scourye, 
cholera infantum, by making the stomach and 
bowels healthy and strong, 

Babies living upon it have but little trouble 
in teething, sleep well nights, crow and laugh 
all day, and are the happiest, rosiest, sturdiest 
youngsters that ever Atled hk mother's heart 
with proud joy. 

we 

Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed 
on receipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1,00, 
Interesting hook of prize babies and beautiful 
Virthday card free to any mother sending 
baby’s name. Wert, Rictarnson & Co,, 
Burlington, Vt. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00, 


Rotall everywhere for *i. Sent, port- 

ald, to any Pare oe tt tol ted Sb 

‘on! receipt of §2. Made Ish Goat or 

Rid len, 214 10 8 HCD Heand 

Fei widths. Tilnisttated ontn- 
JoKUe ene free, 

CONSUMERS: 
BOOT and SHON CO 


Hox 3806, Howton, Bann, 
“PARTED BANG.” 


out CORY at 
eae 
preparstion, @2" Hair 


Illy te, deat 0.0. D. aag'vione: 
mar fr Satna 


Bont yo th 


FASHIONABLE HAIR, 


‘We vwill inall goods to reliable 
Birtles trroughoot the Unteod 
tates for approval, The new 
st styles and heat of goods Wt 
lowest prices. "No money re- 
Quired until they are recalved. 
No obligation 10 keep 
if uneatistuctory. Send for 
elrcular, 
JOHN MEDINA, 
ASL Washington ity Boston, Mats 


THE NEW MODEL “HALL,” 
Penvecr Tyenwarrer, 
Brev Manrronpur, 
ors to igen 
POWTANLE, LS EXUENSIVE. 
WRITE ALS, LAXGUAGIS, 
Send for Catatopue and 
Sueclinens of Work. 
Address N TYPEWRITER CO, 
‘Gl Washington 8t,, Boston, 


6 5 cts for 1 quire Trish Linen paper and 


envelopes; paper printed with 
paid, Liberal discount 


name, city, town or street; ite 
cot: ee a te 
yest camer nes 
ERR 8 Oat Witla sc, mown 


DRESS PATTERNS 


BY THE TAILOR METHOD 
‘Bar Cut from Your Own Measure, 
Send for bienks and instructions for 
self-measurement, 

Will Bt without change of seam. 


NATIONAL PATTERN CO., Bloomington, II. 


Havel SKONLKEALtty, 
WATTS SS VIQLET) 
ott, Cane se, 
abe imoare nen cnt i at 


*, Bllen Terry and Marion Harland 
Ties and recommend it, Oi aate ated 


drugeists or hy mall, Kets. 10 N. BROAD St., PHI. 
Watt's Peplowived Soda Atént Peels cures Drspepsia 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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BY. FO 


Mr, COATES cheerfully invites questions touching any topic upon which his young readers 
way desire help or information. Address all letters to FosTeR COATES, care of THE LapiEs' 


Home JourNat, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH story. is told of a 
famous sculptor, who 
hud chiseled a bead of 
the Chitist, and whose 
work was’ ereatly 
mired, that be fe 
weeping becans 
friends said it was tho 
reatest work of his 
ife, and he could never 
hope to doanything to 

it, “Lf that be go,” suid the sealptor, 

hen Tum to. be pitied, for if this be my 
eatest work, and Tum-niever to do anything 
hotter, [have ceased to grow, My mental de- 
eay is ev, ideal has been reached. 
Thave nothing to live for.’ 


A BOY'S BEST IDEAL 

L THOUGHT of this when a letter came to 
me, 0 few daysago, from a boy reader of 
‘Die Lavirs' Hoot Journan in California, He 
wanted me Lo name some great mun whom he 
could look up to as an ideal being; & man 
whose charactor is pure, whose education is 
broad, whose reputation fs unsmirched, whose 
friendships ars trae and strong, a ginnt 
Among men, & pattern for others to follow. 
Twnaswer frankly, f do not know of such an 
one. ‘The perfect mat does not exist, has 
never existed; and although there are thous- 
ands of men. alive to-day whose good exam- 
ples might well be emulated, I know-of no. 
» ear perfection that he could be truth- 
held up as a superior being, whose 
exam) hota he silly followed by others, 
But why should my little correspondent 
ther after any man?’ Why not sot up an 

ideal above men, and try to realize Itt 
f do not much believe in boys, or men 
either, for that matter, who vo through life 
doing this or doing that simply becanse some 
‘one olse does it. Boys should be original, 
They should read and study for themselves. 
They should seq and understand through 
theit own eyes and minds, They should 
hold. their heads high, ahd their eyes turned 


upward, whore they ‘may always see the 
en letter of Hapa set in exyatal sky, 
Brey sboutd begin lite with an ambition 80 


great that old age will find them still toiling 
and hoping on. ‘The boy or man who fs satis- 
fied has stopped growing mentally. And the 
doy Who goos theongh this world with his 
ever on ti ground sees only those things 
tha are beneath him. The things that he 
should reach ont for and try to grasp are over 
fishead. Always look up, boys! 


SELECTING BOOKS FOR OTHERS 

LIMOUGH I haye Already given a 
A tolerably complete list of good books 
for boys fo read and study, hardly a da 
comes without some letter from a boy or girl, 
or mother or father, asking me for the 
names of additions! authors, Tv is not an 
misy matter to’ select hooks for others, In 
nothing #9 much as reading and study doee 
taste differ. "The books that appeal to us as 
boys seldoin bave the same charms for us as 
men, and this is us it shontd be, for it proves 
that we ure! growing, and when. we become 
issatistied with a book we may then know 
that we have gotten out of it all the good that 
is possible, Books that we may rend with 
Plessore ‘aud profit Hext year or five yeurs 

“om_now, when we become mentally 
stronger, might pall on tts now, Sometimes 
our minds are not in a receptive conditic 
for anything stronger than  light.novel or 
an easily-read rhyine. The thing for each 
one to do is to read those books which are the 
most helpful to themselves, and entertainin, 
as well, Again, donot follow the tastes o 
others. He would be wise man who could 
select book's for others to read and study. 

T recall @ litle lecture on books given by 
that stalwart Scotch professor, Henry Deuni- 
mond, whose name and fame have been 
trumpeted. round the world during the past 
Dalfdozen years. — Prof, Denmimond is, pe 
haps, one of the best. known and most re- 
spected of the Scotch titterati, He is a 
fascinating writer, nnd & speaker of jrrent 

~ drilliancy. When he was « stadent in Glas- 
gow, the first book he purchased was a volume 
of extracts of Ruskin's works. Of course he 
had read and studied, as all boys should, the 
standard text-books, books that we all must 
master to become acquainted with history, 
to exercise our facnities, wnd to learn the value 
of concentrativendss, Ruskin. opened his 
eyes to beatities of natnre that he had never 
dreamed of After a few weeks’ stady of 
Emerson, he jewrned to see with the mind, 
Carlyle, a trifle misty, soured and disay 
inted, helped him some. also. And so did 
ge Eliot, for she introduced him to pleas- 
ant people. "He algo studied Channing, who 
convinced him that there was a God. And in 
wll these books he found strength, education, 
friendships, and pleasure, 

‘Any boy conld easily got tozether such a 
Ubrary, if he chose, bat who shall say, except 
himself, that he is ready for these books, or 
that a pernsal of them would mean either 
profit or pleasare? Let every boy select his 
‘own books, reading those best suited to his 
jnclination and the breadth of his mind, 


A BROTHER'S DUTY 10 HIS SISTER 
LEE se complaint fons 8 little sister, this 

time, She has a brother a few years 
older than herself, and he is like some other 
brothers I Lave known, a bit, more fond of 
some other boy's sister than his own. He 
sometimes speaks rudely to her, He always 
has an excuse for not doing what she wants 
lim to do, for boys are so busy. He cannot 
find time to take her to lectures and ont into 
company, and when he dovs he impresses 
upon her how great the fiivor he is shor 
her, and he lets her sit in some corner of the 
crowded room, often. alone, while be dances 
with other girls, or plays games in which 
there is no place for her, Te says ornel words 
to her, crushes her, and treats her as an in- 
ferior being. Oh, yes, I know many. such 
boys, and. have sven them act just as may cory 
respondent describes, "What am 1 to do 
with such a brother?” plaintively asks, my 
correspondent, 

In the first place, 1 should say be kind to 
him. ‘Teach hitw by your own example of 
sisterly tonderness and devotion that he is 
acting an unmanly part. Lot, hin see that 
his ernel wonds hurt y But do not com- 
plain too much, for that will hardly help you, 
and, maybe, some day it will come: to your 
brother that the love and devotion of @ sister 
is not to be despised, for true love and devo- 
tion. are the rarest jewels to be found in this 
work-A-day world. “Perhaps you ask too much 
of him. Perhaps you exact all of his time, 
Perhaps you think he should notdo anything, 
or go anywhere without you, Be fair to him, 
and frie to yourself, and Vi warrant it will 
all come out right in’ the end, 

The hoy who treats his sister badly is not 
the sort of a boy who will go throlgh Tie 
without, himself knowing sorrow. I like to 
sce boys treat their sisters with the courtesy, 
kindness and deference that they treat other 
young Indies. It is a manly trait in hoys to 
love and honor their sisters, It is a glorions 
sight to see brothers and sisters \inited, loving, 
cheerfitl, and anxious to do for each other. 
ask all my boy readers to be kind to and 
thoughtful of their sisters, It is one of the 
best ways to be happy. Tt is one of the bes 
ways to learn how to be kind, and thonght- 
fal, and loving to some other woman whom 
you will some day cull wife. Learn that this 
is not such a bad world after all, where love 
for futher, mother, sister and brother abides, 
‘There are roses blooming all the year around, 
at our very feat, if we but look for them, and 
every brook overruns with the waters of help- 
fulness, if we only eare,to drinks, 


ABOUT INVESTING MONEY 
LETLER from another jittle girl comes 
to me from one of the Territories. She 

has saved all her pennies, until now:sho has 
ahout#0. She wants me to invest her money 
safely for her, so that when she blooms 
{nto young womanhood it will have grown 
into a lange som, “Do not sy,” rung a sen- 
tence iu her letter, “that you eannot do this, 
T have read all your Side Twks with Boys, 
and I know any one who writes as you do 
may be trusted” A pretty compliment, little 
Migs, and T-thank you for it. Twantall my 
readers to trast me, to belfeve in the, to come 
to me for counsel, for encouragement, and on 
my-part Twill give all of them the benefit of 
my experience. 

But there is one thing I cannot undertake 
todo, and that is to invest money for others 
T have fo channels of special financial 
formation that would give the advantage 
over others, and, besides, if the investment 
should turd oat’badly I'should feel myselt 
responsible, and bound to repay the money. 
Tam willing to do almost anything for the 
thousands of boys and girls who read my 
talks, except to handle their money, or invest 
it, Neither can [ undertake to recommend 
investiuents for reasons that must be ap- 
parent. know every sensible hoy and girl 
will see the wisdom of this. 


THE BOY WHO SEEKS A POSITION 
ANY boys also write asking me toobtain 
positions forthem in thiscity. In this I 
i do all fean tohelp iny young readers. But 
ib is not on easy matter. There are way: 
however, that they may be aided. Suppo: 
for example, a lad is desirous of obtaining em- 
loyment in the office of some well-known 
lawyer, Let him send a nicely-written. bat 
brief letter to the Inwyer, giving ali the neces- 
sary information about himself, accompanied 
hy copies of letters of recommendation. ‘To 
insure a reply, enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, | Perhaps nothing may 
tome of it, but on the other hand the lawyer 
in question may require just such a lad, and 
be glad to give the boy the opportanity he 
seeks, It may he nevessary to write to a Score 
of lawyers before success finally comes. If a 
boy desires to. enter some other business let 
him write to the heads of large dry-goods, 
financial and commerciel houses, and be may, 
at any rate, be sure of courteous treatment. 
The big prizes in business and professional 
life come to the boys who are honest, hard- 
working, gentlemanly and pushing. Like 
all good things, they must be sought for. 


A BOY'S QUALITIES FOR SUCCESS 
“ LIKE that boy, He is always cheerful. 
He is never eross or surly, no matter 
what Dask him to do. And when | tell him 
to do anything he does it willingly. He 
never complains. He is always smiling and 
happy.’ So spoke a man who is at the head 
of one of the largest wholesale dry-goods 
houses in New ‘k, to me the other day, as 
he pointed out @ clean, frank-ficed Ind, whose 
countenance beamed with honesty 
It made me think again how much boys 
have to do with carving out their own futures. 
‘No man cares to employ a boy who is sour. of 
temper and surly in manner; who is fretfal, 
guerulous, and complaining. 1 like a boy 
who is smiling and happy. I like a boy who 
oes at his work with a determination to do 
ft. quickly and well, Such an one has.a great 
ehance to geton in the world, Get ap in the 
morning, hoys, and make up your mind to be 
gentle and agreeable to everybody about you. 
in by. throwing your arms around your 
deur mother's neck, und telling her you love 
her. It will brighten all her day, And when 
you go t school, or to work, let nothing dis 
turb your temper. Say a cheerful word to 
everybody, Your classmates or co-luborers 
will like you all the better for being kind and 
agreeable. A cheerful nature is better than 
any medic It is the tonic of fife. The 
cheerful man lives longer than one who is 
soured and ugly of speech. 


WORDS WITH MY CORRESPONDENTS 
VASE letters have caine to me from all 

parts of this broad land. ‘To most of 
ihese T have replied by mail, but those who 
wish me to do s0 should send me a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope, Some of the let- 
ters are not worth answering, but in the main 
all my little correspondents interest me, 


FLERE sone from w boy in a Pennsylvania 
town, ‘Lam a young man of twenty, 
and not one of theso-called ‘sissy’ boys. Some 
time ago a fiunily caine to our town—a Metho- 
dist Episcopal preacher's family. ‘There were 
two very nice girls in the family, so 1 thonght, 
but the young folks didn't take'to them very 
readily. [ thonght it a shame, and ¢o intro= 
duced them into society. Rut after they 
hecame acquainted a little they didn't. seem 
to care for me, y tnrned around and 
talked scandalously about me, and now, 
when I am with another young’ lady who is 
perfectly. acquainted with’ the facts, should 
she speak to the offenders, or, if 80, should I 
tip my hat in response to their salutations?” 
Tt would seem that the young ladies are un- 
grateful, but even that is no excuse for not 
treating’ them courteously. ‘There is no time 
in a boy's life when he can afford to be other 
than a gentleman. Beeause same persons act 
rudely i no excuse for you to do so. Polite. 
ness ix one of the chief charms of a well-bred 
man. Never “tip” your hat—whatever that 
may mean, But raise it slightly from your 
head when occasion req) nly rowdies 
‘ould do otherwise. If you continue in 
tlemanly behavior, the young ladies you 
Faferto will soon eee thafr error, and they will 
respect you all the more for your manliness, 


« HAT would be an appropriate gift for 

wt boy of fifteen to Tuten gisl of ela 
teen?" asks anothe: correspondent. No boy of 
the tender age of fiftven has any right to make 
gifts to girls, unless they be related, or in 
payment of some obligation, and then. the 
boy's mother isthe best one to advise, Nor 
should any mother allow her daughter to re- 
ceive stich gilts from a boy, 


ERE is a letter from w young man in 

L Hagerstown, Md., that J print with 
pleasure. "In. reading your October number 1 
was particularly struck with the paragraph 
“What shall try to do.” Ttoecarred to mess 
a very kind offer for you to hear the troubles 
aud questions of those young boys whoareat a 
loss to know how to act at critical periods of 
their lives, which are often their very, turnin, 
points, and by good and simple adviee at op- 
portune times direct them toward the life of 
& true, honest and successful man. ‘The wide 
circulation which the wonderful Jounwan has 
obtained, reaching all parts of this country, 
must strike some one at the very time tomake 
them think which way is best to move. What 
if it i but one boy who, perchance, throngly 
mere curiosity, as was the ease with myselt 
looking over our paper if I dare so call it 
now—comes upon. the page devoted to boys, 
and, being naturally inverested in that sex, 
reads his very thoughts, and the point where 
he was compelled to stop, but now he sees 
through it all, and starts again with renewed 
vigor and encouragement, and then, after 
years of success, looks buck to this part of his 
life, and blesses the editor."’ 


NOTHER letter from a young man ina 
LA. small Ohiotown. “In yéars I can hardly 
-alled'a boy any more, as Tam abook-keeper 
1 large establishment, and have had some 
business experience. THepast few years of my 
life have not been what-could be desired, not- 
withstanding apparent success, and something 
=I can't exactly, say what—in your Side 
Talks, has eased me to stop and think, 
Something points to me the result, finally, of 
my present course. Your article has had a 
wonderful effect. I shall always remember 
your words, and try to follow the three books 
yon recently named.” Something is wrong 
with this young man, He is switched off on 
@ side-track. He is rmpning his engine too 
fast, Stop, before there is a-collision. 


ABOU? THE “THREE-WORD” PUZZLE 
REGRET that two errors occurred in the 
puzzle given in the December Jounwax, 
‘Phe first small word in the first part shonld 
have been announced as necessary to find 
twenty times instead of twelve. Then, it was 
stated that the names of the five successful 
hoys would be printed in the Febriary num- 
ber; Tshon!d have said the March issue. 


$85) LOVELL 
DIAMOND 


SAFETIES 


ily 


In YY 
ee 
pee Be aa passe 
rinest materists name and Moke: 


i no 
JOHN P, LOVELL ARI 


1 the oven scorch your fice, 

‘Have the stove just * boomin? 

“Bie up" someting" good to eat 
“Company fe coming.” 


A good soup lends satistivotion to the reminder a! 
a dinner, 


Cowdrey’s Soups 


Are Delicious, Appetizing, Nourishing. 


An they are ny pre 
tuig om’ tn be eae 
tite mit mivxfous toll 


red for Immediate uso, reqult 
fore serving, they save mitch 


Mock ‘Turtle Soup and Bovitth 
‘Tomato ‘Terrapin 
Ox Tall Macaront 
Consomme Reet 
Jotienne Pea 
Ohicken Okrn 
Vegotablo Vermleeitt 
Mutton Cin Broth 
Prinianler Putroo of 
Green Gnrow 
E, T. COWDREY & CO.,, Boston 


ALASKA 


STOVE 

LIFTERS, 

POKERS 

and ra 

KNOBS, Qe saleby 
Neal ee 

Nickel fonds, Me Saris 
Plated, by mall, 80 conte, 


ALASKA KNOBS 

are used only on frat- 

lass stoves, and are cold 
in use, Made only by 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, 
TROY, N.Y. 


* 


[F728 ant to batid a nanse, wend 25 cents to 

J. 8. Ogilvie, St Rose St, New York, and get 

HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE, containing 25 plans, 
be withdrawn, 


FR EE 28 W. 20th Bt., New York Chys 


IMPERIAL inuranrs sitrrume 10 


w porranvor iat in 
sans 
at 


Bk sn BICYCLES prices 


urn Bi 
‘Ie. ball 


New peptone manny, Journal, 
A sna ea as estas pable 
ier at ones 


gations, = ote may 


Kiye Now Novels for 15 Conts. 


5 NEW NOVELS 


AN complete In the FEBRUATY number of the 


Family Library Monthly. 


Oniy. 16 Conte. OF all uewadeulers. oF 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., Now York, 


Now Ready-the February Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Contalning all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS with 
GIGANTIC PARHiON supplement of 6a LIGURES, 
and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES, 
besides numerous Stories, New Music, new EMBROL 
DERY designs, PATTERNS, ete. etc. 


Price, Meents. Yearly, $1. All nowsdeaters, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO,, New York. 


A BIG WASHOUT, i: fez, 


Washing Machine." No slop, no’steat, works easy, 
Wrshesaean? price Feasonabie. Anke ‘your ueniet 
for lly or mdldreak 

vi ORITHER & BARROWS, Fort Wayne, Ind, 


SERED | See reer aie ee FREE 


ORGAN Chart teaches anvoue to playa 
tine jn) 10 minutes, Cineular 2c. | Agents 
Wanted. Muxie Novelty Co., Detrolt, Mich. 


PATENTS 


FILL YOUR OWN ‘Petra Trecays “tame m itetrag, 
Circular tree, . F,TRUMAN, M.D. Wells hiridae,N.3. 


and 0 early in 
the morniug by 
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WHAT MAKES LITERARY SUCCESS? 


By Jessie Besrox Fremont 
DAUGHTER OF HON. THUMAS If. BENTOS 


HEN o 

young 
writer tarns in- 
qniringly to you 
with faith that 
literary success 
must follow good 
effort, how can 
you discourage? 

ow oan you 
brash away ‘the 
happy, foolish 
illusions of 
youth ? 

‘The more you 
know, the more 
you pity and pro- 
tect this butter- 
fly-slown of pleased ignorance which cannot 
oittlast the strong handling of real life. All 
too soon the morning vision will be ended, but 
you let some one else spoil the bright: wings 
of innocent faith: nnd hope. 


Dim, Fraewont 


A 8 you think of the inevitable disillusion 
ment you ask yourself, “What, after 
ull, does make literary success?” Certainly 
vot merit wlone. ‘There is a long list of great 
names that waited and struggled in yain for 
recognition until they came before the public 
andso weremade khownandappreciated. The 
public is the grand jury of literature. Buthow 
to gotbeforeit? There's therub, Great names 
come to mind, We know their early discour- 
agements as well as their later successes, To, 
no further back than recent days we know 
for how long Thackeray tried in vain to find a 
ublisher, and in London, for his * Vanit 
air.’ And the manuscript of “The Dutch 
Republic” was returned to Motley by Murray 
—the great, the experienced Murray himself— 
as “not of interest enough" for their house 
to publish,—luckily for Motley, who published 
it for himself, and so reaped its profits as well ns 
its honors, ‘It is amusing to read the request. 
from Murray for the “ privilege of publishing" 
Motley’s next book, 
B™ that ordeal by publisher has to be 
gone throngh before the real jury, the 
Public, can be reached, and many of the most 
experienced publishers make curious blunders, 
Even in my limited personal experience I 
have seen some such mistakes on part of 
recognized experts. 

A charming woman of our circle of friends 
was threatened with entire loss of fortune 
from a Inwsuit, prolonged and disheartening. 
Her one resource meantime was her thorough 
knowledge of the French language—not the 
Ollendorfish French, but the graceful living 
language as spoken’ and written by French 
poclety and writers, “"f cannot teach it,” she 
langhed. “If I tried teaching I think I would 
become a jibbering idiot, and might kill my 
class, but I can translate ; people, want lots 
of novels, and through friends in Paris I ean 
get advance sheets of the best writers.” And 
so she made an exquisite translation of a 
novel by Daudet. Longfellow himself tried 
earnestly to get her for this a publisher in 
Boston, but failed, as did another family friend 
in New York, Mr. Samuel Barlow, a man 
known for his sure and refined discrimination 
in books, in music, and in all that delights the 
cultivated mind. Bat neither could he suo- 
ceed in New York any better than Longfellow 
in Boston, Even with such sponsors, the risk 
was declined because“ Dandet was nuknown.” 

‘Then I took the handsome clear copy toa 
great house and was met with the same 
answer, but I begged for a fair reading, Thechief 
of the house was a pleasant, clever man, and 
told me he had a friend who read it with him; 
both of them were charmed not only by Dau- 
det’s writing, but with the free, gracefal ren- 
dering into beautiful English of the beautiful 
French. “For ourselves, we found the story 
fascinating, but author and translator were 
both unknown, and it is not the kind of 
French novel our public expect.” 

“Then give them some better,”’ I urged. 

“Bat that would be taking a risk,” was the 
answer; “it might not pay.” 

“We may make a mistake,” he continued. 
“Our house refused Blanche Howard's ‘One 
Summer,’ and she has made $17,000 on it.” Li 

incott “took the risks,” for our brave little 
rind, and secared for bimself the most prof- 
itable’as well as the most trne and frnceful 
of translators, while for her it proved the in- 
come she needed for some years until, with for- 
tune restored, slie could declare “T will never 
read, or write anything at all for the rest of 
my oe 

‘And James Fields, of Boston, after read- 
ing both manuscript and printed things by 
Bret Harte, returned them tome with a note 
I sent to Mr. Harte. “ Your voung friend fails 
to interest (!) He is not iquant enough for 
the readers of the ‘ Atlantic.” Ina few years 


the “Atlantio” wrote of his merits, and I” 


rather think few people baye found that Mr. 
Harte “ fails to interest.” 

But thennknown writer must clear that bar- 
ser of the publisher before reaching an audi- 
gnce, Friendly chance helps some, but 1 do 
think merit alone has small weight, Once 
latinched, and feeling the vital force of minds 
in sympathy, the way is clear ; then hetit tells, 


ND among the surest causes of success I 
AM ama put as chief the touching some 
responsible nerve to which the public answer 
because it is their case. A taste of true love 
ean always win its way, for that gets reflected 
(more or less brokenly) in most lives. But 
even greater success comes to books that treat 
of what is vital to humanity in its struggle for 
life here, its yearning to understand the life 
hereafter. It was the sympathy with the poor 
and helpless, the instinct of justice. that 
made the wonderful success of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” throughont the world. And, again, 
pity and revolt against injustice and oppres- 
sion have made a living book of “ Ramuna," 
Sympathy with the oppressed is the govern- 
ing cry of the day—whether oppressed by the 
hard conditions of poverty, or hard laws, or 
want of just administration of law, every- 
where we feel the stin of that act 
pathy which ends by enforving justice. 
dering, halting, creating fresh evils while 
removing the old, still it is better than the 
of hopeless endurance. “Shake 
speare would not be what be is tous had he 
not found ten thousand minds capa 
rehending and commenting him” 
lesser minds we see the writer filtering through 
curiously differing Jayers of minds and 
making clear the vague thought and wish 
for the better life, 


“WV BES, the great publio takes up book 
that ives living form to the pathos 
of plain lives suffering under injustice, they 
interpret it in many ways; but a singularly 
Just instinct leads to tae one conclusion that 
there is a wrong and it must be righted. And 
in many ways new forces are set to work, 
Such writers have had inspired foresight. Led 
to it by an unselfish compassion and sense of 
right which critics may aot see, but which 


[7 would have warmed the heart of “11, H.” 

tu have met what [ came pon one morn- 
ing here, Walking on the outer limits of the 
town, where houses were few but orange 
groves many, T saw a commonplace but inter- 
esting group; an elderly man wheeling a baby 
in its carriage, a larger child trotting beside. 
He had stopped to comfort the little one, who 
had been high by a dog running’ past, 
and the litle yellow head was close held to 
the grandfather's white bean, with such gen- 
tle, such patient little endearments that it 
touched me, a8 coming fro.1s one of his age and 
rugged appearance. Borne flowers I had been 
gathering diverted the baby's thoughts to 
pleasure. T saw the man was a soldier and, 1 
thought, French. Proudly he answered, “Ach, 
no! German,” “But a soldier, yes," "A sti 
leg told of real service. Children and man 
were both dressed in the blue cotton stuils of 
south Europe, and thrift and neatness marked 
the small group. The man bad a delightful 
look of composure and content. It was quite 
clear that he took his life as he had taken his 
military duties—to be gone through with 
cheerfully and without question. He was only 
partof a great organization, and did his allotted 
task as best he could, not with the questioning 
and discontent which wastes strength and 
hinders others, 

I knew the neighborhood, and got from the 
men at work some oranges which pleased the 
little ones and made the smiling grandfather 
open out to me as we moved slowly under 
the grateful shade of the old, time-seasoned 
pepper trees. 

“Yes, it is apretty baby. ‘The mother she 
left it with me. The girl isa good gitl and 
kind, and works well in the house and helps 
with the boy. But baby loves grandpa best, 
and when the telegram came from Mexico to 
say that he had the fever and would die, I say 
to my daughter, ‘Go. T will take care of baby 
and the boy, and the house and garden. Bat 
go. You may never see your husband again.’ 
You sec he was a railroad engineer, and 
he had a good offer to go to Mexico. He did 
want to find work here. But when a man is 
poor he must go where the money is, And 
my daughter she went und stayed with bim, 
Now she can come back, for he is dead. 

“When she gets back she will say again, 
‘Father, let us go back to the old home.’ Her 
sisters they never wanted to go back. They 
got marriedto Americans, and livein Nebraska. 
But always my daughter thinks of the home 
in Alsace,” 

“She has the German heart,” I said, “and her 
baby has the German blue eyes like corn- 
flowers. Is its name Gretchen?” I ventured 
to ask. 

“No, a stranger name, Ramona.”* 
“Ramona?” T exclaimed, 

“Yes, Ramona (the blue eves smiled np at its 
name). My danghter read the name in a book 
which some friend loaned to her, I think. 
She said: ‘Father, this is the story of a good, 
poor girl. She lost her home too, then, be: 
cause she was poor; strong men and the hard 
Jaw pushed her life about. She had many 
sorrows. I will name my baby for her, 
‘Ramona.’ 

And “ Ramona" it was, and is! 


THE TALENT OF READING WISELY 


By Susan Fexiwone Coorer 
PAUGNTER OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


“<Weiiiow In tbe lutérests of thw Gls" Friendly Soctety) 


VERY period af time 
rings especial uti 
Every faite of provi 
dence brings with ites- 
peciatl responsibilities 
connected with that 
gift. 
The American people 
have been endowed to 
a larger extent than any other nation with 
one great talent. There are very few exc 
tions to the general rale that all can read. We 
are very proud of our spelling book. We ure 
not a little conceited, perhaps, over our school 
readers. But let us panse occasionally 10 ask 
ourselves if we are sincerely thankful for this 
he ability to read. That this 
talent with which # gracious Providence has 
endowed our people should be considered by 
all a very great blessing, there can be no doubt. 
All that is most noble, most beautiful, most 
instructive in the writings of high genius, of 
learned minds, of devout souls, lies open be- 
foreus, thanks to the art of printing, 

But here on earth the wheat and the tares 
most continue to grow in the same field until 
the great final judgment, ‘Tins, while the 
worthy printing press has bestowed such 
precious blessings on the human race, there ix 
no important agent among us to-day so. ac- 
tively, so incessantly working for evil, as the 
unworthy printing press, Where 
good book is printed, fifty volum 
smnall, evil in their tendencies, are « 
tered fo the four winds of heaven, their pages 
mote or less tainted with wenk folly, wicked 
precept, presumptuous infidelity, degrading 
impurit: 

n such @ state of things, every Christian 
woman is, of necessity, thrown upon her por- 
sonal responsibility, "To each one of us 
reading may become a blessing or a curse, a 
cording to the use we make of this talent’ on- 
trusted to.us. Let us then reject what is evil, 
and choose what is good, No mere cleverness 
should lend us to read a doubtful book, No 

play of genius, however brilliant, should 
allure us to open ‘a volume whose pages are 
unclean. A book whose general character is 
one of irreverent scepticism should be shunned 
for conscience Let it be remembered 
that a book positively evil in its tendencies is 
great and dangerons enemy ; no poison more 
deadly than that contained in a wicked book 
—it is poison to the body, and to thesou? it isa 
poison even more fatal, Nay, even the thousand 
wenk and trashy volumes scattered about our 
homes are not without danger. If read to any 
extent, they weaken the mind, and enervate 
the character. One cannot be in @ healthy 
condition when feed:.ig on froth. 

Some years ago a venerable “woman, the 
widow of a farmer, who in her early life’ had 

nurse to two generations of ‘the same 
family, was sitting in her little parlor. A book 
lay on the table near her. “Have you read 
this book, nurse?” nsked & young git) drink- 
ing tea at the farm-house, 

“No, dear; Ido not allow myself to read all 
is printed,” was the gentle answer. 

Well would it be for all of us if we carried 
out the same conscientious rule of this wise 
nurse, In fiction, let us read only. whnt ha 

been written by the best pens. “In. poetry 

let us sbun all that is tainted with eyil ten 
dencies. In the newspaper, let us throw aside 
whatever spreads before us details of sbunie- 
ful crime, 

Works of fiction, tales of all kinds, no mat- 
ter how wild, how ridiculously unnatural, 
how intensely silly, have an especial attrac. 
tion for nneducated boys and girls. But, alas! 
the novels and newspaper stories which fall 
into the hands of young girls working in fac- 
tories and shops are too often entirely flooded 
with folly, too often tainted with evil. Not 
Jong since a young girl from a country parish 
went to seek work in a large town. At the 
end of six months she wrote to her old home, 
boasting that she had “a wine-colored silk 
dress trimmed with Jace,” and also that she 
had read seventy novela in three months! 
This young girl worked a sewing-maghine for 
living. ‘The names of those seventy novels 
were. curiosity. They were all of the low- 
est class, dime novels and sensational stories, 
made up of cheap tras! 

Works of fiction of high character are im- 
proving reading, But the passion for common 

iction may become almost as dangerous 2s 
dram-drinking, 

In muny cases an inexperienced young girl 
cannot be expected to make a good choice of 
reading. And this is one of the points where 
atre friend can be of great assistance to a 
young person. Let us inquire with loving in- 
terest of the young people under our charge 
what books and papers they are reading. Let 
us cantion them earnestly against trashy read- 
ing. Let ns lead them to seck the advice of 
some older and wiser friend when in doubt 
as to the character of a book or paper. Let 
us lead them to seek suggestions in the same 
ways regards reading which shall be both 
improving and pleasant for their leisure hours. 
Biography, travel, the very best works of fic- 
tion, the best of poetry, afford much material 
tomake. choice of good reading for our young 
friends. 


WHEN YOU WISH A BOOK 


WV een you read or hear of a book 
which you think you would liketo have, 
and do not know exactly where to get it, let the 
Jourxat secure it for you. We ean, too, at all 
times, give you any information you desire re- 
garding the prices of books,ete. ‘Send us your 
wish, and we will write to you about it, All 
books secured by the Jourxat nre at the 
regular rates, postage free. Write direct to 
Tue Book Drrarrmest, Te Lanes’ Howe 
Jovrxan, Philadelphia. 


‘GREAT MAGAZINES 


Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine, 
A Poputar Ilustrated Monthly, 
‘$2.00 per Year) 


—aNp— 
The Century Magazine, 
BOTH FOR $4.50. 


TENURE 


3 THE = 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


—axp— 
GOLDTHWAITE’S 
BOTH FOR $3.00, 

This offer good until February 28, 1892, 


ADDEESS : 


THE GOLDTHWAITES, 


NEW YORK, 


132 Nassau Street, - 


Are You Satisfied with Your Mental Habits? 
The mistaken notion that education fx ‘completed 
With school or college course hna done w dent of 
harm. Do yon feel discouriuged with yous mental 
hubits: do you bownil Jost opportunities? Why not 
shake off your apathy and begin -xyetemutte tend 
ing? ‘The Chautauqua Circle offer you wisely 
chosen books, a denite plan and many afds and 
suggestions. Begin the “American Year" this 
autumn and study the history, government and 
Mterature of your own land. “The work haw been 
an unbounded plewsure—tn fot, my only resource,” 
writes a Texas member. Write for dotilts to Offtee 
© L8G, Busulo, N.Y. 
ee SS 
TOKOLOGY, » complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health wud disease, Lizzie N. Armatrong 
writes: “IT knew 1 was to be the mother 
of innumerable children it would have no 
terrors for me, so great ix my. confidence in 


the science of Toxcxoay." Prepaid, $275, 
Sample paxes tree, Best terms to agentar 


ALOE 8, STOCKHAM & 00,, 277 Madison St Ohleago 
Se a nanan 
Ss for free Catalogue of Hols of Amusements, 


Speakers, Dialog Uyannasten, caltatenten, 
‘Drtune Tellers, Dred Tebat 
Writers ote: Duck & Prrvonnach a1 Ababa 


ae CK ere Al AND Beh Le 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC sn.sp beans scum 
cation, we are énabled to make Cris Liberal Ofer, 
the person under 85, fears ‘of age, who Will forward 


‘bronry ty Wa the th 
fy reasons why ho or shi ls deserv line ot 


to us in writing befare 


Most Satins 


Wr wit edly Be 
vga ona a ee } 


nt 
x 


with Boned, itoom and Plane Rent i at) 
dino bs eligtne lr te-vlocion tor the emnne 
swore must be brieg, “Alldrens FICANC We HL 
General Maagor, Veantkiin Square. 
FRENCH 220 seo sot) stasterea jn 

TEN WERKS at your own home, by 
GERMAN ™: omrsitats stesterschant spin, 
2 13060 Ahowmnid.} AML ¥baartbers, 
{5.09 ch for enc tang votoat jmplle of De. tax 
fexthal who corrects All exer 


isos mid correspanda with thes In, 
regard to ditiouldios WhWh war occur, —Sainple copys Pars Ty 


35 conn, Libeeal terme to Tenchots, 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. SPANISH 


nostoy ITALIAN 


METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


LEADING NUSIOAT INSTTTUTION OF AMERICA, 
Plano-forte teachers’ certificates, Examiners: Wiitlam 
Muson, Mus. Doc. A.C. M- and Aibort Ross Parsons 
A.G.M. Diidiey ‘Buck, President: H.R. Palinen, Ee 
Agramonte, HR, Shelley and Gi. Fawley ara among 
ihe distinguisied members or the Faculty. Circulars, 
sent ot application, “Adres . 
TLW. GREENE. 10 £21 Kane ath St., Now York City, 


HORT- HAND &n0 tr catatogue 


ELF TAUGHT ir. sciriscireisn 


dy BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 10 
THK PHOXOGRATING INSTITOTE, CINCINNATI. NINTCs 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Miss Cuatta BACK, Directcess stubliahed THT. 
Ladies from a dtstapee mny bond In the Conservatory, 

revision af (ie 
Kime. For eka 
nictnitiatl, Ohio, 


SHORTHAND thor'ly taught by mall iy THRER 
D months, ‘So shading, np position, connective vawel 
method. Pernin shorthand Institute, Detroit, MIC. 


HORTHAND, scans. 
Ent Vocabulads Hor the ven picker ee 


Sor Synopsie, ” W.W, GSGODDBY, Pub, Rochester, NY, 


Sketching Camors that relleets 
fany einai picture iMestze sent 
on trial. Catalogue tree. 
= GK. JENNE, Fort Wayne, Ind, 


SEND essen ak Miane ae ts 
sina ah 
Be moist te" et a 
Sy Stace 
W. A. SHELDON, Fhotographer, Greenfield, Mass. 


106 Sewsten Srxeet, 


Beginners rend notes {n one hour. 
MUSIC Beeote ent on etka 
We, Prof. Jas. MncMaster, 286 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


OLD Benton. Pe ke Tak of nee pags PEE 
Seaton. Pr ake : 
BAKER'S, 3 Winter Si Bowen, 
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"BY MAUDE* HAYWOOD" 


ae ( 


=," MISS MaUbE HAYWOOD will be glad through this Department to answer any questions of 
an Ave nature which her readers may send to her. She cannot, however, undertake to. reply by 
annals pas therefore, do not ask her to do so, Addyvess all letters to Miss MAUpE Haywoop, 


gaye ol 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOR 


aRCOND PAPER 


‘STUDIES IN FLOWERS 


HE mont fi- 
yorite sub- 
ject with 
water-color 
painters 
hus always 
heen flow: 
ers, whether 
merely for 
the suke of 
their own 
beanty and 
delicacy, or 

for the sake of the excellent: practice theit re- 

production affords, as n means of gaining the 
greater skill necessary for higher branches 
ofart. ‘They ean be treated in many ways, 

As simple studies, us pictures with accessories 

and background, ‘or from a decorative point 

of view, realistically or conventionally. 


T° the beginner I would advise starting 
with faithful and conscientious studies of 
flowers, singly or in groups. whatever one's 
niltimate ambition; they will not only serve 
‘4g nsefal lessons at the time, but if anything 
like truthful representations. are obtained, 
should be carefully preserved as invaluable 
for future reference, when the flower itself is 
perhaps for the moment unattainable. An 
artist cannot have her portfolio too fall of 
such studies, for sooner or later their value 
will be proved over and over again. With 
this view in mind, make no mere impression- 
ist sketeh—which of course in its way is well 
enough—but carefully observe and realize the 
wth and drawing of flower, leaf and stem, 
4 to reproduce them. exactly, particularly 
noticing the manner in which the flower 
ws outof the stalk; the numberof peels 
Sha ccingouient; the eronping of ths leaves, 
their stiape and peculiarities; no detail should 
escape notice, nor be deemed nat worth repre- 
senting. 


EFORE so much as touching pencil to 
paper i s-vell to thoroughly study the 

yject.. it 

P 


subj ‘hen commence the draw! paring 
no pains to make it accurate. Firat get the 
genotal direction, proportion, and groupings; 
then go over the whole, verifying it, and sip: 
plying the detail, as delicately and trathfully 
as possible, ‘This befng finished satisfactorily, 
the painting may be started, but the drawing 
should be continually improved with every 
stroke of the brush.” Get the form of the 
flowers by blocking in the shadows and dark 
markings first, working sharply and clearly, 
but avoiding hard edges nd outlines; observe 
how softly the shadows, blend off in. the 
model, There are no harsh lines in nature, but 
always graceful curves, and the tender melting 
of one tone into another. 


Aus allowed this first painting to be- 
come perfectly dry, proceed to blot in 
the local color of the flowers. ‘This requires 
some skill, and a light, dainty touch, for the 
Jocal colors by no means a flat wash.’ On the 
contrary, strive to wet the same variety of tint 
into the study 2s there assuredly is in the or- 
iginal; if only the student has the eves to see it. 
nr the most part the highest lights ean be of 
the paper, lef untouched, and most carefully 
preserved; sometimes, when the study is al- 
mont finished, it may be necessary to run a very 
palo wash over them to subdue them slightly, 
hut with beginners a want of sufficient con- 
trust in light and shade is a very common 
fault, Endeavor to match the color of the 
model correctly at first, in order to avoid 
working over # tint more than is absolutely 
nocossary, for in so doing the unskilled or in- 
experienced are very apt to loge the purity. 
and transparency which is one of the chiet 
charms of water color, At the same time— 
always with # due regard to the preservation 
of brilliancy—soften the edges where needful, 
blending ther by means of delicate lalf-tones, 
dankening or snbduing by adding color, or 
regaining lights by gently removing superfla- 
ons paint with a wet brush snd blotting 
wper, In order to heighten the effect, always 
ave. some part of the study entirely in 
shadow; this enhances the value of the lights, 
‘strengthens the whole, and obviates the flat, 
uninteresting, all-over-alike appearance often 
presented by’ olherwise conscientious work, 
WAY FEW words about the coloring of the 
Jeaves. In reply to the question often 

asked as how to mix pretty and artistic greens, 
the following suggestions will doubtless prove 
helpful, For lights, mix cobalt and yellow 
oclire; lemon yellow and black; chrome yel- 
Jow, emerald green and rw or burnt sienna, 
‘Other good combinations are indigo and In- 
dian yellow; Prussian blne and raw or burnt 
sienna; indigo and the sieunas with, perhaps, 
touch of fadian yellow; indigo and cadmium. 
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OIL PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS 


By Iva T, Annes, 


QUESTION often asked is: 
“Can [learn to paint with- 
out & teacher?” In reply, 
We might. quote the words 
of an artist of notes “We 
place too much stress npon 
what the nuster can do for 
us. After all, we have to 
Jearn to dee for onrselyes, 
and to pnt down with our 
own hands what we see.” 
In learning ro paint, do not try to. go too 

fust; commence by learning to mix your 
colors, and to do this, select simple suljjects 
until you begin to know something about 
composition, light and shade, and harmony 
of color, 

‘The outfit need not be expensive, though 
the best materialsshould always be purchased, 
as they are cheaper in the end. An easel-of 
some kind is necessary, and where it con be 
afforded, one having the rack movement js to 
be preferred, especially in painting large 
pieces, The imali! stick can be made of any 
smooth stick; it should be about half an 
inch in diameter, with a pad on the end that 
rests on the canvas, while the other end is 
held in the left hand; this is a rest for the 
right hand, and is necessary when painting 
small objects, or when steadiness is required. 

‘The palette should be large, and light in 
weight, and should be kept well ofled; the 
paint ought never to be allowed to dry wpon 
it, If properly taken care of, it will improve 
with age. 

The palette knife is sometimes used to mix 
colors, and sometimes for applying the paint 
upon the canyas, ‘The blade should be Hexi- 
ble, and when worn thin by use it should be 
kept only for laying on the colors, as it will 
do the work better than a new knile, 

Canyas can be obtained of any first-class 
dealer in artists’ materials, mounted on streteh= 
ers, ready for use; or for beginuers, academ 
board is cheaper, and very good for practic 
this comes in sheets, and may be ent any size 
desired. “Pretty, litle decorative panels’ may 
be made of yarious kinds of polished wood, 
letting the wood answer for a background. 

With rezard to colors, amateurs often fall 
into the error of thinking that the indiscrimi- 
nate use of paint will help to counterbalan 
their inefficiency, and aid them in making 
fine pictures. Accordingly, they load their 
color-boxes with colors they will never use, or 
had batter never use. On this point, perhaps, 
no two artists entirely agree, and a’ color re- 
garded by one as indispensable, by another 
will not be admitted on the palette. The best 
course to follow, therefore, seems to be to keep 
the palette as simple as possible, and to eschew 
all colors that have a generally bad repata- 
tion, Among such are the chromes, which 
turn dark with age, and should not be used 
except for decorative purposes, where permu- 
nency is not of importance. ‘The lakes and 
cartnine are enticing to the inexperienced on 
account of their brillianey, but theirs is a 
fleeting beauty, all being unreliable, with the 
exception of the madder lake, which should 
be classed with the madders rather than the 
lakes. ‘The simplest colors, if rightly handled, 
Will produce effects qnite a8 powerfully bril- 
Hiant, yet entirely permanent; it is’ folly, 
therefore, to confuse one's self by a great 
variety of colors, 

If there is one point that needs to be empha- 
sized and re-emphasized, it is that color eflects 
are obtained by judielons contrasts, and not 
by certain formulas for mixing paints, Pi 
torially speaking, no color whén taken indie 
vidually, can he called either pretty or ugly. 
"The dallest mud color, if in its right plac 
charming, while the most delicate mauve, it 
in the wrong place, is hideous." 

One of the greatest mistakes of the novice is 
crndity in-mixing tints of green, Blue and 
yellow make green, but, this green is never 
usedl in a picture until it is toned by certain 
other colors. ‘The zinobers are recommended 
for early practice, as they present fower diM- 
culties in this respect, 

Beginners expect, too, that the white paint 
they buy is ready for use, Silver white, the 
best for general use, must have « little rose 
madder udded to make pure white, Again, 
white objects, as flowers, are seldom so white 
bnt that some yellow must be added. ‘The 

ellow generally used is yellow ochre, or 

Jemon yellow. 

Black is an extremely useful pigment in 
experienced hands, being constantly added 
when mixing colors for the purpose of toning 
down their eradity. 

‘We may make it a general rule never to use 
colors as they come from the tubes, Other 
wise our tints will not agree with those of 
Nature, our infallible guide, for all her colors 
are toned by the atmosphere through which 
wesee them. ‘This fact of the existance of an 
atmosphere fs the canse of our having so 
much toning to do on the palette, 


HELP IN 
s OWN WORK 


Under this heading 1 will be glad to answer 
every month questions relating to Art and 
Art work, MAupE Haywoop, 


Hoven F.—You will find advice about palntiog a 
head in lls in the September umber of the JOuINAL. 


H. 1. F.—The work {6 an Knglish, publications you 
uit to be able to obtnta Ky MAFough any lar book 
seller. 


Inting on allie oF velvet, use fresh 
Ith the oll paints, In order to pre 


cR—The fans ure decorated befbre belny 
aade tip, Cm wfeald you will find thls kludt of paints 
Ing very poorly pald in the ordinary way 


G. J Vet jy never safe to atvempt to decorate 
catia that as beet used. black spots wore protie 
bly caused by grease Hwving permeated (ho glaze. 


¥, B.—I do niot think the cold can possibly lnirt oll. or 
watercolor palitings bUL If the Olt palnis are once. 
Towed to become fruen in the tubes Whey Will be x 
dored wieless. 

Aacrnn—(1) Till be lad to give some articles on 


tapestry palnting Wf more of my readers Write and asic 
me for t 3) A apeciully prepared mediuin Is used 


G.1, B—The designs chat yon speake of should be 
subiniited to the manwiucturers of sich woods. Th 
Grader. to. W8. acoplable, they must. bo orkglnh, wn 
thoroughly perctical. 


BB, We Ge Hoy Hl. M, Gay O. Bey aid others ho 
pyrouraghy out ako, ow’ obiaiiable, throng the 
Peincipal dealers tn wrt materials In New York nnd 
thee citlos, Write dlsuct to them for Information w to 
Drlee and otter particulars. 


SrARESo—(1) A series of nrticles on water color 
Intended to be comprehensive In character Was com 
enced tn tho January number of Whe JOURNATs (2) 
To tuake cardinal red, inix vermilion nnd crimson ake, 
Rose madder answers to rove pink, Fordecp searicluse 
scarlet lake. 


Af, L. 8.1m palting oranges, use the cadintams, raw 
umber" nid Teton yellow, Bor a partioplatiy’ ric 
(reen yo may mie yellow cadmium with Indlgg, oF 
With Antworp biue ff dbrizhter shade is needed. “Ihis 
mixture Is mob usually advised, becunse cadiitam 1s 
Tatler expensive to use ti Uiks Way 


Listae K.—By all means draw all yon can by your- 
self until the oppurtinity. comes for taking fessons, 
Perhaps you may find some helpful udviee in the 
SHtinw of Drawing foe Bewinners” given in the Jour. 
XAT, last April, ahd It the “Suggestions fr Flower 
Studies" in’ tho ‘May number. Were expecially 
Intendid for eases like yours. 


P, D, T-() "The German color may he: used upon 
Bewieh or American, war. (2) Tie qeation ts Noo 
Wide to be answered Here. ‘The yeneral rule. may’ be 

yen that colors having gola oF Ia ae their respecte 
Bikes ‘shout not. be mfced one with the otber. (i) 


Nearly all the colors may be used for tinting, but-some 
‘arp easter to lay op than others. 


0,.D. F.—You have been wonderfiilly successful tn 
having obtained 50 much remunerative work, I would 
advise you to lake lessons In pastel rather than water 
Color palling.” Under the ereumsiances willbe 
{hore usefil to you, and with a good knowledge of 
Exayon. drawing you! will fd ic comparslively eary to 
master, Cental If possible, yOu shold learn to draw 

‘om 


Ax Toxonasus—For_ merely painting 
daisies in ofis on the portiare, a very small outit would 
be needed. Two or three medium and small-siyed 
brushes, # wooden palette, and of colors, silver white, 
yellow chrome, Antwerp bie, cobalt, raw umber, raw 
Bleninn, yellow ochre and Ivory biaek would be found, 
ply'suflicient, MIx the paints with fresh spirits of 
turpentine. 


G.A.—Tt is against, our rales to recommend private 
teachers or stu to gut some photographer to 
give you lessons in re-touching if you lo, not wish to 
Eo to the school you name; the method is learned very 
Guickty. T cun hardly adviae you as to the other, Exy 
tb find out the probabilities of your getting such a po 
tion, and its requirements, befbire spending your money 
on the extra teaching, 


3G R. B.—If yoo have experience in watercolor 
painting, very few lessons—say from: six, to twelve 
Sught toxlve on a suflicient knowledge of china paint 
Ing for you to continue the work by Yourself, Advico, 
us'to tie outfit, and other bints axetil for 4 beginner 
Were given In the JOURNAL of March, 161. ‘The price 
for firing varies according to the size of the plece, trom. 
ten cents upwards, 


Mus. T. M.—(1) T never heard of any similar com. 
plulnt to yours about colors of w good make, Raw 
Monua nsually keeps particularly well. Possibly the 
climate, or the place where you keep the paints, may 
be the tanse of the trouble. (2) ‘Phe duiness cin be 
remedied by Varntshing thé, pletures, bat this should 
hot be done until soine months afer they are Autshed, 
ihe proper varuish to use ls either copal or mastic, 


rrawens 
mean the 


4 spray of 


Work asually’ ing.” For 
This n large bank pen tx the best, althy ny coarse 

i Will answer the purpose.) You may se oll 
Eifaned with turpentine upon wast fabries, although, en 


general prinelpies, embruklery $3 more sultabl 
painting of any klud for the decoration of thts c 
goods. 

Karin ys The earthenware plicqe must, te 
thoroughly, sized before palnting upon It. A Scotch 
terrier 18 of a somewhat sandy color, shah 
white In the lightest parts: OEIx" raw: 
slennia, and yellow ochre, exch separate 
Adding w lie Ivory black where Itmny’ te necessary 
fo morify them In tone, These three colors, with pois 
Hops fittle burnt sienna In places, and with some, 
cobalt worked Into the cooler hulF-tonies, will lve the 
Fange of Unts required. 


FR, BI cannot possibly say what-colors should be 
kee In an ocean sete, without knowing the conditions 
‘of light and atinosphete. Keay About the sey, 
You “ought not to have so much ditieuity, with Ed 
Sater, because the same colors Bre reflected In the sea, 
Although usually becoming greener In tone, especially: 
fear land, or in rough weather, A good plan would bi 
to study the coloring of some good Kea pieces, oF, hettor 
stil, palng direct from mature, 


Erva W.—Thehlibion velvotpatntins tn th 
her number of the Jounx at werw written especial 
You.and for some others sehdiue nimnllar questions. A 
itood, rleh red ts obtained by rnkxing crimson twke with 
Rearlet-yortuilion. Cubic that ies vou cannot take 
Jessons, that & good hwndbook would be belpril to you 
tn mixing the colors. Exporlinent for yourself ntl 
You sicceed in matching the shades You need, and d 
ot be too distrakiiul of yom awn powers, 


Miss, (1) Your question fe rather an odd one, 
sch bont (0‘aith foe the most artiste, rater than the 
Thuest method of rolieving «porta eat, "A. qdnint 
ata pentey ew for tho plekura at m youn sie 40 put 
ftadightiy broken and grailated backyonad of etral 
ties ate to paint her name. meres, behind the head 
Weosthier warge, urate feteriog. Keaping It, Hower 

ute? naa inobarwates (2) dey athe pe 
Fd inate ll heirs conameiang the socond pain 
Pine Cay Th fs not-absolutely necessary to varnish 
AMlaned plotntes “Many artists prefer not odo 80. 


BSS—(1 


lass of 


to almost 
ber FAW 
Eh. Welittoy 


Ail the colors which re sold tn tubes for 
china painting wee prepared with Mux, and It ty not 
Heoestry 10 Mad more except when tinting, In which 
Case a sinall quantity (about one-sixth) ts mixed with 
fhe enjor to nuke Te flow more readily, and to insure 
Obtaining w good, even gluse, (2) Unfluxed gold Is.ap- 
Hed in De same way’ aa duxed gold. Tt is emplosed 
for decorating the Ivory-white ware, whlch thas i soft 
glaze, ani Ie uiso used where It ts necessary: to Work 
Svor‘color that bas been alrenfy fired. (4) Jewels are 
applied with groper coment, hud ood a very Hist 
filng, ax otherwhe they would molt In the kiln) being 
thads of inst, Te, Wherefore best to lve tien 
fag after nil tho rest of We desieation Is come 


= 


DIAMONDS 


Pendants, Rroacher, 
Hale Grnamentnitracelets, 
Mingersringh Natsrirgs, 


OMIGINAL, ASUTISTIG, 
UNIQUE DESINS 


ISSES, 
BOYS, MEN, 
atities ta saith eagle 
rang an overt" plat 
Hon in life, al gas 
fe pombe, “Wo mse 
ert woods by expen 

for examination. 


2 youre at the center 
‘of thewhiteaate district 
Of the Wateh and deus 
‘bey trade vf thos cone 
tinent. 


HENRY ABBOTT &* CO. 14 Malden Lane, New York, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


The Best Practical Art Magazine 
— gives — 
SUPERB COL 
oxnpstupres FOR 
AND PICTURES, including 
Rows, Water-Lilles, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cits 
Mecting, Swallows,  Momale 
Portrait’ shown tn three pro: 
gressive stages, (Zhese progressive leasont in cits 
Gnd watercolors are a special feature for 1802.) &C. 


& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION 
beginning with any month. 
Th order tosecure this mogt lberal offer [the ordina 
briee for mite Includes Ie fz sos met et aut tie 
Advertisement and send It’ direct to. the publisher, 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 2 Unlon S4uare, Xow York 
dar Sample copy and % colored plates, 95 cents. 
The Act Amiteur gives numerous work! 
designs for Pyrograply, with full Instructio 


We Soll DIRECT to FAMILIES 
pPHiarestoooD sisson. 


Altay Pet 


Sent fortrial in your, 


PRICE 


eharetlounichat we sak. Carnot 
ble what w zt 
MARCHAL A SMTLM PIANO Ct 
GH ant Bist Stop Ne 


“ Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 


YOU CAN CLEAN +++ 


yOuR SKIN by using Dr. Palmer's 
Almond Meal which prevents and removes 
all humors and makes it soft and white; 
YOUR DRESS, Carpets, Flannels 
or any fabric, removing all stains or grease 
spots with Russian Ox Gall Soap; 
aoe BREATH, Stomach, Liver 
and Bowels and ald digestion by using Dr. 
Palmer's Charcoal Tablets, Pleasant to take. 
Good drugeists keep them all. You can 
get either of them by sending 25 cents to 
McGAFFERTYU & HOLTON, 
165 William Street, - NEW UORK 


TO BUILD IS A PLEASURE. 


‘SEE THESE NEW DHSI 
5, “HOUSES, 


i. Coutal 
stjlen, No 
laaalfed tah 


many $1 
$1 each, oF the twa Gr 81-90. 
= D1), 8. MOPKINS, Architeet 
Cor. of Onnwn Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


D0 YOU PAINT? 


OrdoFancy Work? Ingulls' Home and Art 
Magazine isa Text IBook on Putmting and 
Pamey Work Single copies is cts 
LIDA CLARKSON? 


Easy Lessons in Drawing and Painting 


per year. 


fiat ad Secaid Series Pits: 35 cents cab Every 
Should awh these Books, We Will wend BOTH 
ot we books " 
to any one sending us 
FREE J (asoveitiesiieesas 
; sa en 
Ingalls’ Home and Art Magazine, 
Address J.B. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box J. 
“DO NOT STAMMER.” 
. 
Wood, M. D., LiL, D., University of Penna, 
wa honest, Have seen bin achieve a number of suthe 


yeures"" Send for GepAge pamphlet (0K, 8 dehne 
iw, 1088 Spring Garden Sk, Plladelphla, P 


CANNOT 81 
HER PE 


soit 
‘a aa pt 


LILEOTIONS for mix: 


SOME VALUABLE Mr'titsctore nia for mlx 


Snjg water colors sent by mall on recelpt of 19 ct 
by SW. TILTON & CO0., 20 Temple Place, Boston 


oe 
Etat = eli ete sata 


OLD COINS 


ST Tae 
We Sheree Baek] WANTED: 
Court St., Boston, Mass, 


Lida Clarkson's Pansy Frieze, 


‘We want agents 10 soll thts beantifil PANSY PRTBZB, 
OUTFIT FOR AGUNTS, $0 cents. ‘Terms for stamp. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box J, 
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TATE pleasure of a mesi 
FE ene] ate grey cane 
SUN eh ed or entirely spoiled 

ei P by the behavior of the 


children who are 
wesent. In most house- 
holds children come to 
the table with their 
elders, and, whether itis 
necessary ‘or not, they 
should always do'so at 
least at the first two 
‘They learn the usages of 


meals of the day, 
good society far more easily and quickly by 
imitation than by precept, and can. be tanght 


what to do and what to avoid without the 
necessity for the constant repetition of “Do 
this,” or Do not do that,” which. is so tire- 
someto both parent and child. 


HILDREN should be provided witha knife, 
fork-and spoon of @ size suitable to the 
grasp of the tiny hands. Tt isas absurd to ex- 
pect. them to manage the larger implements 
skillfully and gracefully as it would be to ex- 
pect them to work with the full-sized tools of 
the mechanic, Asaccidents will happen even to 
children of a larger growth, it is well to provide 
bibs, and to lay anapkin over the tablecloth 
to receive chance scraps of food that may be 
sent astray by misdirected stroke. Except 
with very young children, a tray should not 
be perinitted, asit encourages habits of careless- 
ness by making the resnlt of no consequence, 
‘The most dainty bib is made of a fringed dolly 
with one corner turned over under the chin, 
and furnished with strings. A chair of proper 
height is indispensable for a young child, to 
give it fall command of its plate. 


NE of the first lessons should be to take 

Tis nviselessly from the side of the 
in. This does notseem to be an easy accom- 
hment, judging from the small number of 
paisa who possess it, Another should be to 
‘cep the lips closed when eating solids, to 
avold the disagreeable noise that sometimes 
accompunies the action. Bread to be eaten with 
soup or milk should be laid at the left of the 
plate, and broken with one hand only. Meat 
must be finely cutand eaten slowly; vegetable 
food requires even more mastication than meat, 
as it must be thoroughly mixed with the saliva 
to insure proper digestion. It is better to 
help children to small quantities and to re- 
plenish the plate than fo give too large a. por- 
ion atonce. When there isa decided dislike 
to any article of food, only a mouthful or two 
should be given at ‘one time, and repeated 
when opportunity offers till the taste is ac- 
quired. 


“WW BEN the chair is comfortable the child 
should be required to sit straight on it, 
keep still and not to put its elbowson thetable. 
Tp is hard for the restless little ones tobe quiet: 
this should be insisted upon as a matter of 
discipline. The polite request and the gracions 
expression of thanks shonld always be re- 
quired. ‘Tose things that we cannot’ have 
and to do withont them cheerfuliy is one of 
the lessons that we must learn as we grow 
older, and children should be taught to 
practice it. ‘They soon find that thereare some 
things that cannot be given to them, and sub- 
mit to the restriction without complaint. 


CHILD should never be scolded at the 
table. If any reproof is to be given it 
should be conveyed by-a gentle word or look. 
If it needs to be further ndmonished the 
rebuke can be given in private, Children 
should be encouraged to take part in the con- 
versation at the proper time, but not to intrude 
themselves into it; nor to interrupt when their 
elders are speaking. A child’s development 
may be greatly assisted by its being taught 
properly to expressits ideas. Tis little remarks 
should be listened to as kindly and courteonsly 
as those of a guest. Nothing is more terrible to 
A sensitive child than ridicule; it isfelt all the 
more acutely becanse there is no ability to 
retaliate in kind. It is a weapon which must 
be very Jndiciously employed not to wound 
the feelings, 


honrs during which the family gathers 
around the dining table should be the 
happiest in the day. ‘This is the time to air 
family jokes, to toll pleasant stories and give 
interesting bits of news or information. Per- 
fect neatness and tidiness of dress should be 
insisted upon, as this throws a charm over the 
plainest surronndings. 

‘Tite gentle conrtesies of life must be learned 
in childhood; no experience of after years 
‘will give ease and self-possession at all times, 
‘Habits of politeness must be acquired so early 
‘88 to beoome a second nature, or they will fail 
in some unguarded moment of passion ot in- 

ifference,  Exisanera Rosrwsox Scovr.. 


ee 


DAINTY SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


By Exizapera H. Sueciey 


HILDREN love dainty 
things just as much as 
grown “people do, and 
mothers will discover that 
a dainty luneli basket will 
help to cultiyate in either 
girl or boy the refinement 
Which every true mother 
wishes her child to possess, 
Children are apt to besensi- 
tive, and do not like in the presence of their 
schoolmates to. open alunch basket that is not 
attractively arranged, Besides this, children 
grow very tired during school hours and if 
their luncheon ig not tastily put, up in aclean 
napkin and made appetising it is apt to come 
home untouched. [t is pone that the sug- 
gestions offered in this article may be of some 
assistance to mothers, though they lay no 
claim to originality, being simply the results of 
practical experience and observution. 


LMOST all children like cake and pie, and 
Ae and pie are accordingly put’ into 
too many baskets as the staple lunch. Is it 
possible that this constant feeding of cake and 
pie to onrchildren may really be thought of as 
assisting in laying the fonndation of the pro- 
verbial indigestion, the national malady or 
our country, and that it 1s not all to. be laid 
as it is usually attributed, to the door of hot 
bread? Let a piece of cake or pie he sent as 
an adjunct to the Invch, bat by all means see 
that the crustof the pieis light and wholesome, 
and the cake not rich. Small, nicely-cut sand- 
wiches, wrapped in a serviette to prevent 
them from getting dry. These, of course, must 
be more substantial for oursturdy boys. This 
for one day ; for another, bread and butter and 
a hard-boiled egg, varied by olives, a little 
preserve, or a piece of cheese, Plain’ cook: 
or graham ctackers are nice to make outwith. 
Below is given a recipe for “Scotch tarts” — 
‘oatmeal crackers; these are very little trouble 
to make, areinexpensive, and if kept ina tin 
will remain crisp for months. 


COTCH TARTS—One pound oatmeal, one- 
1D al ponnd flour, quarter pound lard or 
drippings, quarter pound granulated sugar, one 
tablespoonfal of baking powder, a small’ tea- 
spoonful of salt. Mix the oatmeal and the flour 
with the baking powder and salt sifted in it, 
and the sugar together. Melt the lard, and 
pour a beaten egg in it; then add this to the 
dty ingredients, using sufficient cold water to 
make the whole into stiff paste, Now roll a 
piece of the paste to about the thickness of 1 
dollar ent ina rounds with small ents 
and bake on a Jarge tin in a moderately quick 
ly bro 


oven until nicel wned, When quite cold 
put away in a tin box until needed for use. 


A, CUP of enstard mae with one whole 
toeach cup of milk, or one egg divide 

between two cups as preferred, and either 
baked or steatned, makes a nourishing lunch. 
Sweeten and flavor with lemon, vanilla or 
niitmeg, according tothe taste of thechildren. 
If baked in the oven, be carefal to set the cu 
ina pan of water to prevent the custard from 
breaking. Any kind of fresh fruit in season is 
wholesome for lunch, provided it is perfectly 
ripe and sound, and at times when not obtain- 
able a little canned fruit in a jelly glass may 
take its place, 


NOTHER wholesome appetizer, and one 
A aranen tried provesu general favorite, 
is a Norwegian dish, made with sago and fruit 
juice after the recipe below; # liltle bottle or 
‘cream put into the lunch basket to serve with 
this isa great improvement, Frait Sazo— 
Draw the juice from a pound of any kind 
of fruit—ted currants, raspberries, blackberries, 
plums and grapes are especially nice for the 
purpose—strain it off and add water to make 
the quantity one quart; put this in an agate 
saucepan, and when it boils add four heaping 
tablespoonfuls of small sago which bas been 
well washed; stir this oyer the fire until it 
thickens and all the grains are clear, which 
will be in from ten to fifteen minutes; then 
Sweeten to taste and fill into jelly glasses. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S MEDICINE 
By Lauren 


(OSE housekeepers who possess an old- 

fashioned clockease about two feet high. 

by one foot broad, or a trifle smaller, 

can turn it to good account in the capa- 

city of amedicine closet. It should be 
first well cleaned und then revarnished or gone 
over with furniture polish on the ontside. In- 
side, over the open glass frontto hide the bottles, 
which would not look yery artistic showing 
through the glass, hang or tack a silk curtain 
of some pretty contrasting color. Now for 
the shelves. ‘In a case of the stated dimen- 
sions, one or two shelvés can be made accord- 
ing to the height of the bottles used. 

Por two shelves make four cleats about one- 
half-inch square, and tack to place on the in- 
side of the case, being careful not to split 
either, Take some pieces of hard woodabout 
one-half inch thick and fit into the case as 
tightly as possible so.as_to leave no crevices. 
‘Tack or glue each shelf to its cleats and, if 
thought necessary, two small blocks can ‘be 
placed under each shelf at the buck. 

Fasten to the wall in some convenient place 
with screws and, if liked, brackets can be 
placed below in imitation of a shelf. This 
makes a very desirable place tokeep themedi- 
cines which every housekeeper should have 
handy in case of emergency. 

In the absence of an old clockcase, such a 
closet conld he made by a eabinet-maker at a 
small cost, and decorated (o snit the taste. 

Bottles should be tightly corked and plainly 
marked; pills.and powders put in neat boxes, 
labeled; liniments and outward applications 
kept on a separate shelf. 


Ey EYE -—- 


PUTTING BABY. TO SLEEP, 
MAF Ley a word sbout Putting Bables to Sleep 2” 
AML have brought up elght children, and mude ff 
rule wheo the first one cams, to have a lime bed for il, 
aud uot have It sleep with me. Don't every motor 
Know the tired, weary feeling they have in the morn- 
Ing after baby has been restless and nursing all night? 
‘ow, baby wold rest much better in its own Title 
nest than it would In your arms, mothers, 1 jenow: 
how hard it ts to put thé dear Little ove out of our arms, 
but try it, and see If itis not better for you both. ‘Take 
Mop and nurse it when. you go to bed, and wher 
seleep Ins It back on ts own little pillow, and 1f tt 
should wake up in the Amal hours of the night sit wp 
‘én bed and nurse It, for If you don't you are more that 
apt to fill asleep With it In your arms, and 
Wake unt time to get up, then your getting up 
the baby, and you have to get breakiast for “John 
‘with It in'your arms, or have It crying. =. Y. H. 


THE CARE OF BOTTLE-FED BABIES, 
PBEPARE cach meal when wanted, and thls only at 

regular intervals. Dilute the milk with holling 
water, and never sweeten after the baby has learned to 
take ft freely, Never use what is left in the hottie, bat 
clean at once, and set away ready for the next seal- 
time; should it need an extra cleaning, put in. handtol 
of coarse sand or small pebbles, udd ‘enough water to 
wet thoroughly, and shake for a few minutes; rinse, 
and you will havea clean, sweet bottle, 


WASHING BABY'S SOCKS, 
MARE, strong. suds with cata water, et them Me fa 
AVE it about half an hour, rinse up tind down, rub 
gently a Iittle, rinse In eold water<wilh only 4 Uetle 
soap in the water, —wring (gently also) in a-dry towel, 
‘and pail out evenly to dry 


A HINT FOR OTHER HOUSEWIVES 
M&S. F.4,.3-hos mysympothy, Having tried all 
sonnet Syst, conommnended by ins many” dierent 
ple, viz, alum powdered, horax arid sugar, Inse 
Rone, aan ya ofl, cedae oll, and “rowch food,” T 
nally tried Paris green. It ts effeettal, bit dangerous, 
A lnrge householder told me that tobaceo steeped hati 
the.'ten waa strong was & good remedy. I procured 
some stalks and leaves from & tobacco rower, andmade 
8 very strong decoction. A brnsh—long-handled rounil 
brusii—was tised,, and by thoroughly brashing over all 
crevices, and in fhct over ull the places they frequented, 
Tam comfortable. To see a roach now is tnnsual, Ol 
‘course, the brushing must oecar often until the pests are 
exterminated, when & thorolgh gol Over ones a 
weeks wil prevent thelr returning, “Sty bath room Was 
80 infested with them that I disliked to use the bath. T 
exist in Bat 


PREVENTING CHILDREN'S COLDS, 
HAVE a ittle boy five years old, and during these 
five years of motherhood T have learned some 
things through my own experience, which have heoothe 
tavaluanie fo mo, and perhaps muné be heiphi to sane 
Youug mother ashong the Jovssat readers. 
fy colds, both severe and serious, have 
vailed in the neighborhood and community, our tte 
one bas hud but one slight cold. ‘This L atteibate to one 
of three things: 

1, The cate T take of his diet, giving him only: the 
food that is simple and nutritious, seetne that his dally 
habits are regular, and that the bowels are kept open. 
2, For some time { have made it a vale to every morn 
ing give him 4 little bath, whieh Taste eboutone mine, 
Helore changing the flannel shirt which he has worm.at 
fight for the oue he js to.wear during the day, 1 maiko 
Twauly the litle cold, walt water bath pera a uae 
of water and a tublespoonfil of salt. Ido not measure 
it. "He Teans over the bowl, and with my hand T 
quickly bathe his neck, chest, and back, faitshing With 
4 Vigorous towel tab, mitil the Httle full chest glows. 
have some vaseline’ ready, and take enough on iy 
finger tips to barely grease him over where 1 have 
Washed, "The whole thing is done in @ minute or two, 
and is s0 refreshing thafet times when I have been 
obliged to omit it he has complained, ‘The'dash of cold 
ater acoustoms the throat, chest, and Iings to the 
old, the sait is n tonic, and the vaseline or cocoa Ol is 
fn excellent preventive against cold, "A phystcan of 
Efeal Prominence and stctess says an olf rub alter @ 

tis ass good a8 an overcont to resist the cold. 

3 have nocustomed ny boy, from infancy, to 4o out 
of doors every day, nnless thestats of weather positively 

mhade. When that f the case, and 1 have to keep 
hhimn to all day, ut least twlee & day’ open the windows, 
tnd ie bim Have ood eorpp for few mignten. The 
exercise prevents taking cold, atid the nit of the 200m 
is changed. A good breath of pure, fresh ult, and 1 
merry ronip of this Kind will do away with whining, 
Washig und discontent im a child quicker than anything 

Ow. 

Wher a child or any one takes old, it ean he “ broken 
up" if taken ab ones with the right measures—"uat By 
Aosing with dros. From the same éxeelient physician 
ahove referted 1 and Rom my own experience, 1 have 
Tearned that deiaicing hot water, ws hot ae possible, 
Pal break up a cold, anid itis wake todo ft Bake it 
Tato I le IF madre aaresable, and take it every 
Hour; if you ean, remain In doors, and donot expose 
‘ourself to changes of temperature, 


BOYISH SUITS FROM BABY DRESSES 

ER iittle man was three years old thls fal: time for 

Hilt utes grandina said amd ho dia seems i oh 

for nts baby eborbes. at there were ail tose ‘ets 

little woolen dresses made last fall, with thelr short 

waists, on) arrow Jace for collars, and everything 

tour tiem “bahysh."" Ohrnoy they woutd: War he ok 

all this winter for our young man of three. We could 

HOE Buk of laying thera nstde, however (ecarcnle on 

Ae all) aod getting imi omiplovs sot of ele mile oe 
‘out cunte the babs areas 

"hey were fondo be lange enoveds about the: neck 
and shoulders, and as the long skirts of last winter 
Wwore now Just the right lengtlt for the shorter ones ne 
ee for a three-year-old, ‘only difficulty was in 

he short waists and sleeves, 

‘This is how we managed: ‘The dresses that trad suffi- 
cient mater tefl fora bolt sallor collar and cathy 
Were Altered first, and “tor the ottiers we. parcieced 
Phough material of contrasting Gorm to meee these 
‘The akista were ripped! off and te wale pleas eee 
‘tout two, miches.-and over this we fastened a heed 
bel with fancy tmolle or rosette of ribhoyt star aice 
were pleced down with a taney euft wn Hide ghee 
nd bfon sailor collars Or taney polnied of teeneeee 
nts, replaced the baby ince at the necks, 

For some of the dresses, three strips of the seme ma- 
feria Were ‘set onthe Walst both font and ‘back: ts 
imitate box-plaits; others bad a finish of narrow silt 
cord on the belt, collar and cufls, and some were 
trimmed on seals steeves with fines hates, 

be dainty white and bive fanne! dresses hele some 
what sotled, were carefully washed, and troumed ih 
Hibbon belts: and deep collars and cull O¢ potted. Laem, 
‘efthont fuss. 

‘Thus, with very little expense, all the haby dresses of 
last winter (Sor bestand everyday wear) were conegrtod 
Into boyish sults, and only’ one new kilt, with fancy 
Dlonse and Jacket, was required ; and the little fellow 
Tooke quite as ent and munly us tough all the orate 
were purchased this winter. 


STIFF SHIRT-BOSOMS 

“Wiih gome of the Jounwar, renders pleuse tet me 
how 7 can make my hushond’s shir-boso E 

lars and cuffs really sti’ and gloss c 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 
Mrs, Walker.—Get from the druggist 3 quarter of a 


and of quaseia chips. Put a handiat ina iltcher ond 
Pour in’ iar ‘of boiling water, Let thein souk “Tor 
alr 


SS Naas ii or eran a 
paste anal ohrer etree 
Cy eee et, 


Baby sents Valentin 
Seapine tuto ton Rete, 
AT want snlte is theo, 
Dare fond of bah 
Bow rloretiee-Kesusa ond 


all 
| 


SHAPE, 

‘Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes. 
Ring Buckle at hip, Supports Skirts and Stockings 
Ferris) Bras: Mashcgms andreas 

Marshall Field &* Co.,Chicago,| For sale by all 
Wholesale Western Agents. \ Leading Retailers, 
THE WARREN HOSE SUP- 
PORTER FASTENER HAS 

ROUNDED HOLDING. EDGES, 
JAND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK= 
ING, ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 
THEY MUST CUT IT. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


D_EVERYWHERE, 


WADE BY 
Geo, Frost & Co.. Boston. 


MRS, SARAH J, SCHACK'S 
DRESS REFORM 


Abdominal ™ Hose Supporter 


Corpoleut figures rediced and made shapel 
fi'ftom three to six months. By wearing tite 
Suppofter women new ao Youuger safe on 
wenkchess of thelr sex, For clretiars and Ifo 
Tathon inlose two-cont Hamp. Agents Wanted 
‘dress 
EARL MANUFACTURING CO, 
2a Finn Aventie, Chicsgo, Tk. 


“MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE, 
Alake mirsing easy, and prevent much 
Colle, because they admit utr (oto the 
Dou Os the mille ts drawe out, and 
prevents vacuum pelng formed. Sam 
ple free hy mall upon request, with 
¥uluable Information for cleansing aud 
Keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARK, 70.5. Wied St Phin. Pa 


Ing’and cheap 
hott rasta! anthoriting “On ty 
“ou will totnrata na nthor Botte, nels oR 

your Drawcist softng We far you. Dorenipdve eirewlar fren. 
HANIHOLD C05, 201 Church Street, New York, Mamofuetaren, 


? HEALTH WARDROBE. 
INFANTS? serctticneby' chats tis 
Ge. | Short clothes 2 pub, doe. directions, kind, amoant 
material required. Mra. F, 2. Phillips, keene, NE 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Complete outthh 25 mproven patterns tor 
intints' clothes, ”“Also 35 oF short clothes. Etiber set 
With fhil directions for minkiag, amonne and kind of 
material, by raall, sealed, 96 cenfs.” Patterns absolutely 
liable." HINTS TO RXPECTANT MOTHERS, & 
a trained nurse, tres witb ench seb of patterns. 
SHRIDE, 2/0. Hox 2033, New Work; 

OM ARD {ROBE D Consiating 

every mr AA ment. ro Py aut er 

 ouproved fect tinue 

ontit, 


bry 


Tf you eatre the most healthtal 

Clothing Pye your bableesend for the 
rorauisiomecorn, Qeriiioe matter Stylish dresee 
fy gissto wen 39, Send do, stamp for free eurapow ai 


catillogus. “Ti, 4, SPRAGUE & (Oy St Mauroe St, Cbleago, Uk 


NO MORE DULL SCISSORS, tir steeok 


Sharpener will sharpen the dullest shears or scissors. 

fauloily and do if better than any celssorerinder. Amy 

Gale Sea in Suninp oe Sue bag Ne ae ea 
in gtamps or Silver. Para Nov. 

Wanted. "'W. i. WOODRUFF, Gentetbrodles Oot 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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This Department will hereafter alternate each month with “ Artistic Needlework,” so that 
poth of these branches of woman's handiwork may be. distinctly and more fully treated. 

Both Departments are under the editorship of Miss Knapp, to whom all letters should be 
sent, addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 


CROCHETED SLIPPER IN STAR STITCH 
By Mrvate £, Suerwoop 


ATWRIALS; One and one-hals 
skeins of Germantown wool, 
one crochet hook. For @ 
No. 4 sole, crochet a chain or 
eighty-four stitches; on this 
ebain work ten rows of star 
stitch, Sew one of the short 
enils of this piece to the long 
side to. shape the slipper; 
then sew it tothe sole. Cro- 


chet three rows of loop stitch round the top 


of the slipper, and catch the top of the border 
on the inside, 


= ee 
CROCHETED LOOP STITCH 


‘AK Ea chain the desired length, put the 
hook through the second st, wind 
the wool twice around the foretinger of the 
left hand, aud draw the wool through the two 
loops thus made, and through the second sts 
this gives two stitches on the hook, Draw the 
wool through these two, Put the book 
through the next st, Repeat to end of chain; 
break the wool. Each row is th me. For 
the pompon, crochet eight loop stitches into 
ating of three stitehes, work round and 
ronuid, widening by working two loop stitches 
in each stitch of the preceding row. 


—__+__ 


A PAIR OF GARTERS 


TURE QUARTERS of a yard of sik elas 
tie,and fonk brass rings. Covered in sin- 
glecrochiet stitch with embroidery sill the same 
Or contrasting color as the elastic. Take two 


of the rings, placing one over the other; 
through these draw one end of theelastie and 
stitch it firmly down. Not more than an inch 
need be drawn through, Buttonhole stitch 
the other end of the-elastic with embroidery 
silk. Now bringthe end up through the rings, 
then over the edge of the top one, and down 
between the two. ‘This forms a buckle by 
which the garter can be adjusted to any size 
by merely drawing or loosening the elastic 
through the rings. Finish with a bow of rib- 
bon at left of buckle, 


= 
A DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF CASE 


By Auce C, Trpex 


pas case is made of apiece of white silk, 

thirteen inches long and six inches 
wide. On this silk places thin layer of yoo! 
wadding 
anid scatter 
averita lit- 
tle perfum- 
ed powder, 
and line 
witha very 
light shade 
of green 
silk. On 
each end of 
the strip 
sew five 
small rings 
that have 
been cro- 
chetedover 
with white 
silk, and 
lace these 
Tings to-~ 
getherwith 
fine white silk cord, Fold the case flat, so the 
lacing will oross the center of the upper side, 
and decorate as in islustration, 


Out of the 
Clover and 
Blue-eyed grossa 


AN EXCELLENT KNITTED QUILT 


By Mary A. Winuamson 


YAST up 4 stitches, knit act 
4 row—knit 2, over, knit 


plain, and 
8d row—knit 


2, make 2 in’ next st, knit2. 4th row— 
NJ innit 3, over, knit thie. Sth row—knit 

in next st, knit3, 6th row— 
knit 4, over, knit 4. 


7th row. 
8th row: 


knit4, make 2 in next st, knit 4. 
it 5, over, knit 5. 
2 in next st, knit 5. 


1th row—knit 6, make 2 it 
12th row—knit 6, over, knit 1, over, knit 1, 
over, knit 6. 
13th row—knit 6, purl 5, knit 6. 
1th row—knit 6, over, knit 2, make 2 in 
next st, knit2, over, knit 6. 
Toth tow—knit 6, purl 4, over, purl4, knit.d, 
16th row—knit 6, over, knit 4, mal 
next st, knit, over, knit 6, 
Tith row—knit 6, purl 6, over, purl 6, kuit 6. 
18th row—knit 6, over, 
knit 6, muke 2, knit, over, 
knit 6, 
19th row—knit 6, purl 8, 
over, purl 8, knit 6. 
20th row — knit 6, over, 
knit 8, make it 8, over, 
knit 6, 
Ast row—knit 6, purl 10, 
over, purl 10, knit6. 
22d row —knit 
narrow, knit 


purl 10, over, purl 10, knit 
1, knit 6, 

24th row—knit 6, over, 
purl 1, narrow, knit 5, over, 


nit 8, make 2, knit 3, over, 
knit 5, narrow; purl J, over, 
knit 6, 


25th row—knit 6, knit 2, 
purl 6, knit 4, purl 4, over, 
purl 4, knit 1, purl 6, knit 2, 
nit 6. 
26th row—knit 6, over, purl 2, narrow, knit 
2, narrow, over, purl 1, over, narrow, knit 
make 2, knit 2, narrow, over, purl one, over, 
nartow, knit 2, narrow, purl 2, over, knit 6, 
27h ‘row—knit 6, knit 3, purl'4, knit 3, 
purl 4, over, purl 4, knit three, purl 4, knit 3, 
knit 6. 
28th row—knit 6, over, purl 3, narrow, 
narrow,, over, purl 3, over, narrow, knit 2) 
make? in next st, knit 2, narrow, ove 
over, narrow, narrow, purl 3, over, 
h row—knit 6, knit 4, purl two, knit 5, 
purl 4, over, purl 4, Knit 5, pusl 2, nit 4 
knit 6, 
30th row—knit 6, over, purl 4, narrow, over, 
purl 5, over, narrow, knit 2, make two in nex! 
st, ki narrow, Over, purl 5, over, narrow, 
purl 4, over, knit 6, 
Bist row—knit 6, knit 13, purl 8, knit 13, 
Init 6, 
32d tow—knit 6, ov 
row, knit 4,narrow, 0 
38d_vow—knit 6, 


r, purl 13, over, nar 
purl 13, over, enit 6. 
nit 16, purl 6, knit 15, 


knit 6, over, purl 15, over, nar- 
row, knit two, narrow, over, putl 15,’ over, 
knit 6, 

35th row—knit 6, knit 17, purl 4, knit 17, 
knit 6. 

36th row—knit 6, over, purl 17, over, narrow 
; purl I, over; knit 6, 
37th row—knit 6, knit 19, pnrl 2 together, 
knit 19, knit 6, 

38th row—knit 6, over, purl 89, over, knit 6, 

89th row—knit across, 

40th row—knit 1, *, over, narrow. 
from star. 

41st row—purl ac 

43d row—pur! acro: 

44th row—*, knit 4, over; repeat, 

45th row—*, purl 4, knit 1; repeat, 

46th row—knit 4, *, over, purl 1, over, knit 
1, knit 2 together, knit 1; repeat from’ star, 
knit 2 at the end, 

47th row—purl 2, purl 2 together, *, knit 3, 
purl 3; repeat. 

48th row—knit 3, over, 

49th row—purl one, purl 2 together, ®, knit 
5, purl 8 together; repeat from star. 

50th row—knit across, 

Bist row—purl across; bind off, 

In the 34 row “imake 2 in nextst."" You 
knit. the st, and before slipping it off the 
needle knit another in the back part of the 
stitch, which ison the left-hand needle. 


Repeat 


. 42d row—knit across, 


pe 3, over; repeat. 


A NARROW CROCHETED EDGING 


M4 KE a chain of eight stitches. 

ist row—1 s ¢ in Sth st of ch, ch 3, 1s 
jast st of ch. 

2d raw—ch 3, 18 ¢ under chi 3 of last row, 
ch 3,1 sc under next ch 9,5 d¢ under same 
ch 3 

3d row dc between each dc of last 
row (you will bave4 dc), ch 3, 1c under ch 
8, ch 3, 1s. cunder next ch 3, 

4th row—cl3, Le under ch 3, ch 3,18¢ 
under next ch 3. 

ath row—Same as the 4th row. 

th row—Repeat from the 24 row. 


HOW TO MAKE TABLE MATS 
By Mary F. 


JAKE a chain of fifty- 
three itches, Ist 
row—L single crochet 
in third stitch of 
chain, 1s¢ in each of 
next 50 stitches, 2 8 ¢ 
in the next stitch on 
the other side of the 
foundation chain, 1s 
cin each of tbe ‘next 
49 stitches; fasten in 

firsts ¢ of this row; turn. 

‘2d row—ch 1, 1’ single crochet in last 
s cof last row, putting the hook in the 
back loop of the st, 2s c In next st, 1s ¢ in 
each of next 47 stitches,2 s ¢ in the next 
stitch, L.¢-¢ in the 49th stitch, 2c in the next 
stitch’on theend, 1s c in the next stitch, on 
the other side, 2 se in the next sc, 15 ¢ in 
each of the next47 stitches, 24 in next stitch. 
Fasten in first s cof this row; turn. 

Sd row—ch 1, 18 ¢ in each of next 2s 
¢,2scin the next, 1s © in-each of next 48 
stitches, 28¢in nextst, 1scin each of next 
Zstitches, 28 ¢ in next St on the end, 1s.¢in 
cach of next 2 stitches, 2 $ ¢ in nextst,1s¢ 
ity each of next 48 cin next, 18¢ 
in each of next 2 stitches. Fasten in Arst 3¢ 
of this row; turn. 

4th row—ch I, one sc in each of next, two 
sein fourth 1c in each of next 48, 2 s'¢ in 
hext, 1s oin each of next three, 2s ¢ in next, 
at end, 18 ¢ in each of next 8, twos cin next, 
Ise in each of 48, 2¢ cin next, 1 8 ¢ in each 
of next three; fasten as before. Continue 
working in the same manner until you have 26 
rows, being careful to always widen with 29¢ 
in one of thes ¢ belonging to the last widening, 

For the’border ch 6, miss 2 stitches, s ¢ in 


Kware 


each of next 4s ¢, ®, ch 5, miss 2, one s ¢ in 
each of next 4, ch’5, miss 8, one sc in each of 
next 4, repeat from star through the row; 


2d row—eh 4, four d o under ch 6 of last 
row, ch 3,*, 1 s ¢ between first and second s c, 
18 ¢ between second and third se, ch 3,4d¢ 
under eh 5,ch 3; repeat from star through the 
row, slip-stitch the thread in each stitch of ch 
4 ut commencement of row. 

3d row—1s c in top of each dc, ®/ch 5, 1 sc 
in top of 4de, Repeat from star through 
the row; join. 

4th row—ch 1,1 s ¢ between 2nd and 3rd 
se,%, ch 3,4 dc underch 5, ch 3,1. ¢ between 
first and second sc, 1 se between second and 
third sc; repeat from star through the row, 
slip-stitch the thread in each stitch of ch 3. 

Sth row—like the third row. 

6th row—like the fourth row 

7th row—®, 8 cin top of each 4 dc, ch 4, 
repeat from star through the row; join. 

8th row—1 dein each of four sc, and 1d 
cin each st of ch 4, making ch 3 for first st at 
commencement of tow; join. 

9th row—ch 8 for first st, 1.dc in each of 
next $d¢, *, ch 5, miss 4c, ts ¢ in each of 
next 9 de, ch 5, miss 5 d ¢,1 do in each of 
next 9 dc, Itepent from ‘star through the 
row; join. 

10th row—ch 3, 1d cin each of next 8 dc, 
with ch 1 between each * ch 5, 8 s cin next 9 
sc, ch 5, 1de with 1 ch between in each of 
next 9d'e, Repeat from star through the row ; 
join. 

Z lith row—ch 4,4 cin de, ch 2 between, Ld 
cin each de, *, ch 5,78 ¢, ch 5, 1d ¢ with ch 
2 between in each dc, Repeat from star 
through the row. 

12th row—like last row, putting 5s ¢ in 7 
8. 

13th row—ch 3, 1 dc with three ch between 
in each dc, *, ch 5, 3scinthe sevens1dc 
with three ch’ between in each de, 

Mth row—like last. row, putting one s¢ be- 
tween first and second s c. 

15th row—slip-stitel: in first st of ch 3, ®, ch 
6,slip st in second st of ch 5 (this makes a 
picot), ch 2, sc under next ch 3. Repeat from 
star 6 times more, make another picot, and s¢ 
under ch}, ch 4,s¢ under next ch 5, Continue 
in this way through the row. 

‘There are five mats in the set: one large one, 
with 90 stitches, for the center, having 46 
rows, two with 50 stitches, as in directions, 
having 26 rows, and two with 85 stitehes with 
26 rows, 

Materials required, six balls of Clark's cro- 
chet cotton, No. 30, and a medium-sized 
steel crochet needle. 


—— 


‘A FEW QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
G. L,—The address of “ Lambe! Isnitting machine " is 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, 
J, C. Dou will find knitted collarand counterpane 
int Book No, 1, price, twenty-five cents. 


IfA Subscriber " will send twenty-five cents to Tare 
Lanres' Hose JOURNAL, they will forward her book 
No. 1, containing directions for socks, sacques, etc. 


ares, RP, B.—Will find directions for wave and 
plain ‘Tam O'Shanter im ook No, 1, Reliable Patterns, 


at 
Bend for 106¢, each for, 
| erates exten Sea) ante ie 
600 Yards. No.1 No. 


$2000:00 


GOLD COIN 


GLASGO 
LACE THREAD. 
ciroulars sing fol Information, Te 
0s. DO NOT DELAY. 
ity farniatied 


Ask your dealer for 
pot to. ‘of him, 
Thoroughly satisfactory pp 


Glasgo Lace Thread Co,c#ox.>,6lasgo, Conn, 


‘of onr retiabi 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
Ee 
es 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paiste 


Droidery, and all kinds. of Fs 
Work "aend ido, for a good sized 
ane tao) 


Price of sam 
to $1.00, 
SONTRERE 


Stamping Patterns 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from on agreement to pay for what 
Boor keep and, Tetuen the ‘rest Address, RENEE 
‘CHELL, North Reading, Mass, 


The best made, one ounce in 
box, all good colors, sent postage 
paid on receipt of 38 cents in 
money order, postal note, or stamps. 
Liberal Commission paid Agents, 
who can make from five to fifteen 
dollars a week. Address, 


EUREKA SILK Co, 


——— 
THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPEO 
THA MAIO 


oy 2 
ON THE TOE 


LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WEL:, 


—ANnD ARE— 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


For sale by the trade generally and obtainable 
‘direct from the makers, who will send & 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT 
WELL, MASS. 
‘A warm tron passed 
over the hack of the 
paper transfers the de 
sizn to any material 
Book showing 10 de 


signs sent on receipt of 
10 conte, 


Box J 3, 
Irvington, N. J 


Latest and Complete Tnstrnciion 
Book, 1H pages, iustraten, Att 
jecotion, Linen, sik and Wool. 


‘Ho Save Sener, Chicago 1 


LADIES, 


CROCHET WORK 


DON'T BE 
DECEIVED 


“pruyrorion” DRESS STAY, wilh 
Ie silesia exp cemented to the 
Wil wot rusts niverteetion™ 
amy ‘the back of each Stay, Avk your ‘i 
FET PeLO" Write for samples." Manutactared by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, )tiche 
Now York Office and Salesroons, 835 Broadway, 


OLD RAG fade. 1 yention this 


Der We Will send'k puckaye each of *PEKWECTION ® 
uurkey-Ied, Greet, Wine, Medium-Brown, Rose and 
Orange condn Dyes, with new sample cards and cata 
Toque; fr 40 conta; Sie ptekage, To cents, 

‘W. CUSHING & CO, Foxorort, Manes. 


“PIGGY 


A Full sized Fringed, Linen 
2, Daniask — Tray —Oloth, 
> = =" stamped with Piocy. Floss to 
work it and our 1892 Tus. Catalogue of Calting Cards, 
Boe 50e, & $1.00 Stamping Outfits, Materials ate. —for 20M. 

'Adivess: Walter P, Webber, Lynn, Mass, 


LADIES’ SELF ADJUSTING BOOTS, 
(Patent require, uo reaking in. “Gury, Corns, ang 
hunionn_ Always comfortable, Made in Seannmon-senaat 
ano Dangle 

Fronck Mints uate hesound on recelpeor price: Bend 
Been aha’ Alegre’ diamant 
HMetankon & Co, 419 Wastington Strect, Boston, Mass, 


BUT USE th 
of tho 


rercha. 


Colored with PERE 
TION" Dyes will wal 
Doautiful earpots anid rugs 
and are guaranteed novo 


ra seytes. 


FOR Baby Carriages, Adjustable Chuins, In- 

yalid's Rolling Chairs, Safety Bicycles. 
Refrigerators, Office Desks, Fancy Rockers, eto. 
send to LUBURG MFG. CO,, $21, $28, 8% North: 
Fighth strect, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue free, 


ee 
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HAYE been telling my eco- 
nomically iuclinedund neat 
readers how to darn, what 
materials to se and’ what 
to darn, but itis almost as 
important to know what 
not todarn, A towel, table- 
cloth or napkin that is 
“giving” all over need not 

be touched. for every stitch put in only hns- 
tens the finalé, For some reason themoment 
one begins to darn a piece thut is poor all 
over just that moment does it give way in the 
hands of the would-be mender and fall a.use- 
less rag. ‘Dhatu“stitch in time saves nine” 
is yery trie, but to dur an article successfully, 
which meansso that it may cominuein use and 
hot show, it must be taken in hand at the first 
sign of decay, otherwise the busy worker had 
fir better devote that time to resting her 
weary handsand eyes. 


MENDING TABLE LINEN 
FL less sturch thatis put into table linen 
the longer it will wear, Personally, 7 
only like it in large dinner napkinsand (able- 
cloths in a quantity: sufficient. to make thon 
slightly sti bu this iy something hat every 
housekeeper regulates for herself, When. the 
wearing threads show that « rent is goon to 
Appear, den it atonce in small even stite 
with fine Hux thread, If the hole enlarges in 
the wash before monding it may need patch- 
ing with a piece of old linen, for which save 
your. napkins, the cloths making too good # 
supply of." bread cloths" for one to say. save 
thom: By matching the pattem of the 
Gamuske ane daring it, aw L described ‘the 
Hrenoh tng mending a torn dress, the work 
will jot prove a disfigurement, Anyone that 
can embroider usually makes a neat mendes, 
but unfortunately all damers are not. fine em 
broiderers, Fine linen handkerchiefs may 
haye their aseful days lengthened by mending 
them with 100 cottan, and now that they are 
80 expensive this becomes a necessary item. 
Rugs may be damned with coarse yarn of the 
roundwork color and av upholsterer’s long, 
ut not bent, needle, Tngrain. carpets. ure 
mended with'a closer twisted yarn or heayy 
carpet thread, In mending kid gloves, use cot- 
ton, which forms the stitching of gloves, and 
a glove needle, which is short and fine, with a 
large eye. Oversew a rip on the right side 
Just as the gloves are originally stitched, 
Vien the thumb gusset is short or tight and 
tears, to give more room buttonhole the edges 
around twice and then-draw the two outside 
rows gently together with another row of 
buttonhole stitehes, which gives the necessary 
room. If the buttonhole of a glove pulls out 
strengthen it with a tiny bit of narrow bobbin 
tape all around. Mend woolen or jersey gloves 
with silk mendings the moment the broken 
stitch appears, as on xecount of the stockinet 
weave the hola sprends at once. 


PROSAIC STOCKING DARNING 


Hes are deseribed bending over 
embroidery frames, hemming « dainty 
hit of ruffling, even knitting, but never dai 
ing. In spite of the snubbing thus adminis- 
tated! to the homely darning nothing 1s more 
necessary to one’s comfort. “The best-natured 
man known will “growl” if his socks are 
“cobbled,” though not many of them inquire 
if their prospective bride is an adept in. thig 
art, taking it for granted that she is, Darn 
hosiery with cotton or wool of the same color 
nd use fast black cotton or silk for black hose, 
or when they are washed each darn will show 
up asa dingy green oasis. T have described 
stocking darning before, but it seems so much 
disliked that a few cheerful words are needed 
to encourage those Goiitg the good work. Per- 
sonally [really enjoy darning stockings, and 
Tam sure that many others would were it not 
that this task is allowed to run on mntil it be: 
comes one of immense proportions, which 
weighs the mender down at the outset. Do 
not darn stockings when tired out, or by lamp. 
light, unless you wish to become disgusted 
with your task. 


THE MENDING OF LACE 


TPPHUS i an art of itself, and many profes. 
sional menders, who ‘are usually French 
or German, oan handsome livings working at 
this dainty task. A knowledge of lace stitch- 
ery is necessary in’ mending handsome lace, 
ag the torn part is made new by working the 
pattern over, If possessed of really beantifil 
face T would say “send it to « professional.’! 
Tf an ordinary pléce. tears mend it with lace 
thread, which comesin small softballs at five to 
ten cetils, Imitating the groundwork mesh to 
the best of yort ability, Before taking a stitch 
haste the lace on a piece of embroidery, leather 
ot still paper, otherwise it will be drawn out 
of shape and distorted by packers, In pulling 
out the basting threads after darning a tear, be 
curefial to clip the threads into short lengths. 


DRESS MAKING 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Miss Hooper invites, and will cheerfully an- 
swerany questions concerning home dressmak- 
ing which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL 
ers. While she willanswer by mail, if stamp 
is inclosed, she greatly prefers to be allowed 
to reply through the JOURNAL, in order that 
her answers may be generally helpful. Address 
all letters to Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of 
‘The Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROUND figure gracefully 
formed, whether plump or 
slender, ray wear a prin- 
cess gown, but it is. a mer- 
ciless style for revealing 
any peculiarities of the 
fignre. ‘These dresses ure 
now cut with a ‘bell’ or 
sharply gored back and 
have a Russian lapped di- 
agonal front, one with a pointed basque or long 
jucket effect. The eoat effect iy ziven by large 
side pieces set on st the hips, which are usnally 
of a contrasting material, velyet looking well 
with w silk or woolen gown, Simple princess 
dresses for young ladies’ honse wear, are of 
cashmere or erdpon, fastening invisibly in 
the back with a velvet corselet and vollat and 
probubly-a frill of the velvet over the shoulders 
ike a tiny cape, called cape rattles, Woolen 
princess gowns are worn with a sleeveless front 
ike u deep cont of velvet, 


A princess gown is hard to fit over the hips, 
witch maker tie basque fronts popular with 
home dressmakers. I certainly would not ad- 
vise anyone to attempt sacha gown without 
good paper pattern, Bone every seam, run- 
ning the bones down below the waist line as 
ina basque, Where darts are dispensed with 
in the material, the fulness now, if & woolen 
gown, is stitched in tiny plaits turned toward 
the front and. pressed in shape, ‘The most 
successful modistes have their pressing done 
with a twenty-pound tailor’s iron. Some of 
them have « man to do the pressing upon 
which so much tow depends, and both 
strength and skill are necessary for the task, 


SOME CHANGES IN SKIRTS 
HHBY are lighter to begin with, which great- 
ly rejoices the health enlture people, but 
While his is a.step in the right direction 1 can 
not say that I think the extra length put on 
the bavk isa healthy addition, ws it sweep 
along dragying mud and dust in its train. The 
newest French skirts are not made over a 
foundation, being simply lined with taffeta or 
thin gros grain silk or aatine, each piece taking 
the shape of the outside, which is three yards 
anda half wide at the bottom and barely half 
of that at the top, which is fitted by the gored 
side and back seams, if made of narrow goods, 
and entirely by V's, if of wide goods, made up 
on the cross, with only thesharply gored bac! 
scam, Stich skirts rest five inches on the 
ground in the back. The fashion of having a 
pocket on either side where placket holes are 
made in preference to the back, gains favor 
with those long-suffering mortals who have 
sought in vain many times for the pocket 
opening. ‘These openings haye hooks to keep 
them closed and are often trimmed to corres: 
pond with the remainder of the costume, In 
Paris the front of a skirt is cut just to escape 
tripping the wearer, as it gives a more 
xtaceful curve to the long back, Border trim- 
mings sre still used on skirts, which continue 
around the entire breadth of the gored design, 
The panier and apron draperies are gaining 
favor in Paris. A pretty skirt has the bell 
back Jaid ina scant and narrow cluster of 
plaits at the back of the belt, the narrow front 
uly draped, and the plain sides lapped 
the front with a border of velvet. around 
the entire skirt and up. the Iapped sides. 
French skirts are both plaited and gathered at 
the back, hut we seein to prefer them in plaits 
which are universally worn for all materials. 
BODICES FOR ALL FIGURES 
TX grits of the popularity of the deep coat 
basques, many short bodices are worn by 
young ladies. ‘They are draped in front with- 
Out outside darts, fastened invisibly and fin- 
ished in many instances with & corselet, 
which may point or round, while the back is 
in a point, narrow coat tills or like a deep 
coat shape, Boraslender figure the front of 
the bodice is brought to the center of the bust 
and apparently tucked beneath a corselet that 
feseriblex a genuine ‘corset in svape, Ail 
bodices are shaped to give a long, slender look 
tothe wearer, House dresses haying a round 
waist witha full lapped front, bave the full 
skirt sewed to the edge and concealed by a 
girdle or shaped belt of velvet or silly: Sus- 
penders of velvet over the shoniders are worn 
with and without corselets to, correspond. 
‘These ure very pretty with « square front to 
a cloth dinner gown, with corselet, sleeves and 
Suspender bretelles of velvet. A 'box-plaited 
ruffle of yelvet, doubled, is worn under the 
edge of a short pointed bodice, with an arm- 
hole trimming to match, Fasten the invisibly 
hooked dress with the patented hooks arid 
eyes sewn to a tape, as they are so much easier 
to sew on. Where the fizure sinks in at the 
hack of the waist line, it will sometimes give 
a better fit ta make two tiny darts, rnning 
an inch above and below the waist line in 
the lining, then pulling the outside smoothly 
over them. 


‘DRESSMAKERS * CORNER 


Under this heading 1 will cheerfully answer 
each month any possible question on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers, 

EMMA M, Hooper 


Hesrreres, Tagze avn Cona—Read anpwer to 
“Dottle Hf," aid consult me personally in Marel, 


. M.—French dyers say a yelling, embroidered, 
may be well dyed If thie material 18 of a good quality. 


Mrs, J. M—Yon cannot cut princess gown without 
a pattern. ‘The flaring gauntlet cuffs are fined with col- 
Jar canvas, 


Mas, Hos. G.—A youth of fourteen wears a Derby, 
of son Alpine hat, doeskin gloves and four-in-hand oF 
mode scart, 


M, M.—Ohinastlic gowns are worn ll winter as house 
dresses; but trom October to May they are not appro- 
priate for the street, 


INFANTS! Rone —Use the finest of ualnsook and Yale 
‘enelennes lace, the tine imitation; add Insertion 1f yon 
prefer, Which should ba very shi 


A.B. J.—-The “storm sorges are mufd to be really 
waterproof TL will be very easy for yon to experiment 
with asample before buyhig the dress. 


A. T.—Ptitnis yon would have tip better results to, 
send the fir cloak tow farrier. Some furs ace dressed 
‘with warm snwdnst, Dat with any oF vale T went not 
experlinent, 


LAURA F.~Fawn shades are very etyllsh, Lf a yel- 
Jowlsh tan Is unbecoming, try one of the rata thts. 
I think T have seen fully thiriy different. shades selling 
bnder the name of tan, 


Doerr H—Do not get any of your drown for. an 
April weddiig before March, when many of the spriny 
goods will he Opened. Tt supposed that rough ood 
Will be very stylish for the comlag season, 


Able Your pike mura Ag per answer 
areL” ‘The Jet gimp runs from a ball to two 
thirds of an thel In width, and costs from 85 to & cents 
Byard. ‘The nallchead ghiy and dhe open work are 
oth worn, 


Tr, HL. Yousceas—1 gent you, a personal letter, ac 
cording to address, on Optober 2th, bue it has beet ke 
turned to me, You have probably arranged your plush 
1 this; the only combinations tor It-were wstrachan 
loth and fur, 


Sins. Wot, D.—Very prolly baby carriage nfihians are 
of heavy white pique, embroidered in white Hoss, wd 
edged with linen fringe, ll of the materials costing 
about $2.25, In your ellmate such meoyer inighit ho user 
it all seasons, 


D, D.—Many thinks for your kind appreciation. I 
think ‘all cofnected with the JourNat. ty to help 
Womanikind, and naturally feel pleased when told of 
thelr success. Furs, it isaald, Will be cheaper nextwitt- 
‘er, ospeciatly sealnkcins. 


ALtoH. oy can have, yor prlncety gown lapped 
lagonally in front, with w'dembteatn, Veneck and Pall 
‘sleeves: "Prim the openini and weista With wills silk 
moss telmming, and. wear the Cleopatra cord gledle 
Kenotted loosely In front. 


Mase A.—Do not combine any color with you 
Rreen, tnless it be cream chiffon ruittor on the bodice, 
fis deseribed for "ME. 15 BA chiffon rufile on the 
edge would lengthen the skirt.” Made In this manner 
YoU can dispense with the sushi. 


Mane. FT rogret your disappointment; but every 
month you may tend tn this column, warhlngs to opr. 
respondent to write earls. and that when ina hurry. by 
addressing me and enclosing a stamp will realize thelr 
haste and personally answer them at on 


Jennie AND Oritens—Read answer to" Allee" If 
Youprefer some gilt have s tel cord and. fol 
foving the line of the Silken, eds, which te & eapitl 

tation of feuther edging, which, by the way, W 
tlso be very “preity, and oily costs 00" per $tdy it 
Many colors, 

‘Bence—Your evening dress of white brocade canbe 
trimmed with chiffon rufles amd pearl gimp. Yow 
most have white suede gloves, shoes ind hose toma 
inspite of preferring those of a. tan color, as fusion 
how will have the white with a white gown, as well #5 
With gowns of a delicate Shade, 


Mancarer—P strould took for a black sific having 
flower the color of the brocade, of black molné for 1 

combination. ‘The litter is new, slows and cheaper, 
As you do not aay how much brocadesout have T cannot 
Speak of the making, Ttwould giso look well with {ace 
sleeves and plastron, lace edging, ounce aud jet gimp, 


Partrens—You should not blame your pattern, 1s 
from the measures vou give you are nob of an averse 
form. AIL paper patterns nip cut to a cértaln grade of 
eatures, mipposed to bs the nveruge: Dot whet 4 Mean 
Is peculiag in Any. way the grade cannot fly perfectly, 
thonigh At will stil be an excelient gulde for the first Ht> 

ing given, 


Riva —Your plaid sample is an English poplin, some: 
what resembling the small cord. heagulln as bine 
Welvet With Iefr a house deen dnd white Chine ile foe 
Sake Sreoractets and Geyou wish te Guy as nauk eae 

joke Or corselot and) if you wish to buys, mauGh el 
Notas thi, alto sadn bower oh the bell "aig, whch 
will, T presume, have & ip, 

Renoor Grei—*Fell” skirt, with rules round 
basque, Mhil sleeves, wrist and neck ramos of clilffou, 
Material of China slik, crepe or crépon, Walthall of 
foureineh katin bon, croswed infront tray ty back, 

ied to the duck to 1 point between the shoulders 
sale here neds an vo hoon much ont, 
Teac thenklecedge, “Neck oud or it allah Vs 


M. F, B.—Make 4 “bell” skirt of your sicirt, with 
a ruMe of blue ebiffon atthe foot. Put @ rafile of the 
chiffon, of 4 narrower width, around the polated bodice, 
und edge shart stoeves of silk with the same. Haye 
chiffon ruifies In front, from the bodice poltit to the 
shoulders, where they end under butter! we Of rit 


bon. ‘Head the rues with pearl, ends, silk or 
sllyér gimp, 


AN OLn Stnscnraen—If a colored silk needs reno 
yating, T would advise vou to send ft to a reliable dyer. 
‘You can Fron. ack sik with stale beer, or weak 
coffee, using a bit of the sil uid on the wrong side of 
the silk aa Jt will be when made ap: Dita. aloo: 
hol, ea. and water, In which an old glove of black Kid 
has i boiled, are also good ovatore for black slik, 
Press wilh # cool fron, over a piece of thin black goods, 
on the wrong side, 


“ Tequri"—Plosh Cloaks are always worn, thowl 
thoy cannot be said now to be in the bulght of fashion, 
Only gold neck beuds are fn good style, “elm. « bil 
Henrletta with sille gimp for un elderly’ worth, Nt 
With a polnted coat-talt basque, moderntuy fill mleoven 
nd makiet having w fatiplated Hele ad Pom igh 
draped to remove theextreme plaln ook of the 
Which makes a stot Bguco 40 prominent. Pret the 

iby of a fun back on the wrone side, Daido not oon 

in hain with too many tackenga," Lay’ the plait 
siralght, and lap more nt tho top. Tf your cloth gets 
fukow th over one pit you Wil never ge. tho Fat 
even. Cuta French skirt aightly down tn front, hd fit 
To the gure with V's or diets. 


D-Jackes effects are not becomtng toa short: 


ron. Have a pointed baxques back ni 
vary mhort Vesbaped, neck, Lacie and front, 
oth with a rultle ot hifi Beaded with 


‘bead einxp, white, or white and gold. Kutt elbow soo) 
tenis et chitin, Gulshod “with m. ohition. fumes 
‘sient, trimmed with a rlifile ox two of chiffon, 
rhe skift could be matcher apd pleced under the rifles, 
‘Such a house dress ux was described in tha November 
ToURNAK would be Very pray for you. The brawn 
{will Toole correct with th black Jackeh Cum sorry Hunt 
Your letter did not rench me sooner, ne may sanity do 
partment vis too fl co Insert you aatwvcrf ine t 
eof mach service to you. The winter dress aloud. he 
of ladies’ cloth, or Hontleita, we Ics desired for a stant: 
and vie Mao with deep. polnted cowt-tal fa 
fund modified * bell’ sitet, wit volved. teinunhi aa 
horder, cuffs, coliae and vest or corelet,. Jauy dale 
green, nayy-lbe, golden-brown oe tan cloth, 


1892. 


We have made unugnal preparations for the Opening Season of 1802. 
‘This is the time for Receptions, Weddings, Ball 
Good Taste and Fashion require, for such events, the use of Sill Fabrics, 


Evening Dre 


is und Antiiversary festivities which call for 


Our Stock includes every known style of these goods, from the lightest Gauze to the wide 


Silk of heaviest Cord, 


We shall be glad to answer any inquiry regarding prices and, styles, and to send samples, 
whenever the desired fabric is definitely stated. 


James McCreery 
Broadway and 11th St., 


& Co., i 
2 New York. 


Pride of 


Special attention ts called to this 
celebrated brand of Bleached 
Mustin, which for fineness and 
durability ix unsurpassed, This 
cloth is manufactured with 
groat care, particularly for 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR and 
GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS, 
in 36, 41 and 48 inch widths, 


KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 
a Suspender Combined 


te West, 


and is guaranteed not to Crack 


Inquire for thts brand, ant 
take No Substitute. 

In purchasing garments, ask 
for Pride of the West. 

For sate by alt twoading retatt 
Dry-Gooks deaters in the 
United Staten. 


Expands the Chest: prevents 
Round Shoulders. AY perfect 


chenp 
FACE. 


Eaales, 


It Js & Combined Shoulder-Rrace and sus- 


Tt provides: new and 


improved suspenders 


wt and supporters for Tudies’ underakirs, 
which dothe double duty-of Holding ipand bracing Gp 


‘Sold by Druggists and General Stores, of sent, post- 
ppald, on receipt of $1. per par plan, oF M150 silk: 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE 
One thing is certain— 
Our Fashion Catalogue 


Illustrates the latest Paris and 

New York styles in Ladies’, Men's 
And Children’s wear, at New York's 
Lowest prices. Write for it at once. 
It is sent you Free, 


MAHLER BROS., 503-504 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


‘OMPANY., 


L 


LACE CURTAIN “aise esol” 


‘Wall Paper, 4 cents. Wo. Duamerss, Cincinnatl, 0. 


‘Send chest measure aronnd the body, Address 
Easton. Pa. 


‘compute yxfmient aor win 
hetero of Hala Drow 
ie lashing from pera 

D Uimvper tesa aves? aht 
pair lolay the week of age 
Piha 
ite 
RWRY, Mir 1097 W. Monn St, Cheng. 
Bisa Money byBO. Oriaes Catalog Pre 


EE SMES i rie 
Agents wanted BAY STATE TAILORING CO, 
SWawaey Sramen, Roston, 
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THE FASHION IN MOURNING GOODS 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


'T has been decided, Jong ago, 
that when one has lost a 
dear one by death, bright 
colors are rather shocking to 
the eye; that it is one’s 

rivilese to assume: the all- 
lack which never offends, 
and which gives to the 
world at large the token 

that the wearer is in grief, and that her z 

is to. be respected, As in every mode of 

dressing the fushion in mournisg changes, 

manufacturers have learned to make more 
beantiful materials, and modistes have studied 
the best metliod of developing them, This 
season finds crape more in use than ever be- 
fore; and the reason for this is in the fact that 
a good English crape has been brought to 
such perfection that it not only permits the 
dust to be shaken out of it, but will even 
stand agentle shower of rain. ‘The average 
womsn, in pitting crape on a gown, or mak- 
ing.a bonnet of it, is apt to arrange itso that it 
looks crooked and goes awry, and the Teason 
for this is she has not yet realized that there 

is a right and a 
wrongside to the 
fabric, However, 

if she examines 

itshewillsee that 

the right. side is 

smooth and the 

erinkles highly. 
finished, while  . 
the wrong side 
seems uneven, 
aud will catch 
quickly to any 
wool material. 

Just hereitini 

be well to say 

that in makingit 
up cape should 
not be lined 
with silk, but 
with # light 
woo! fubrivine 
stead, The 
erape will 
adhere wo 
the wool 
lining and 
remain in 
place and 
ook 

even 


‘A SUITABLE MOURNING DRESS (Illus, No, 1) 


and straight when it will pull away ftom the 
silk one and fall in # loose fashion that will 
tuke away from the goud appearance of the 
gown or bonnet. Always buy a.good q 
Of crape; the materials for mourning should 
be of the best. 

THE MOURNING MATERIALS 
INRIETT A cloth continues to be chosen 
for the deepest mourning; it. wears so 

well, andcan be potten in such a perfect bl 
that'it has ousted every other material. It is 
usually trimmed with crape, for which it af- 
fords a good background. Next to Henrietta 
loth, the chosen material for street wear is 
dead-black camel's bi then, of course, there 
is the large array of plain wool suitings, such 
ag cashmere, broadcloth, tamise and the many 
black stuffs that have special names given to 
thein by the manufaeturers, but are all called 
suitings. Heavily-corded materials are not 
mourning; and she who chooses a ribbed 
fabric, and trims it with crape, simply 
annotnces her ignorance of the proper combi- 
nations. ‘The very materials themselves show 
that they are not in harmony. 
‘A SUITABLE MOURNING DRESS 

pee fushion of crape folds on a skirt is 

again revived, thonyh the folds are not, 
as in the past, lapped over each other. but are 
instead sufficiently far apart to show the ma- 
terial between, and oftenest of different 
widths. In Ilnstration No. 1 is pictured a 
mourning costume made of Henrietta cloth 
anicrape. The fashionable, bell-shaped skirt 
is trimmed with three bands of crape, the one 
at the extreme edge being about three inches 
wide; the second one being two, and the third 
one, one, These show a division between them 
‘of twoinches, ‘The basque is pointed in the 
back and front, its closing being concealed 
under the front, which really might be called 
a large plastton, as it is formed entirely of 
erape. cut with perfect smoothness, and fitting 
the figure exactly. The seam$ in the back 
have tiny folds of crape outlining each, these 
folds, by-the-by, not being set in the seams, 
but carefully arranged on the outside of them. 
Phe collur is a high one, covered with crape 
‘on the outside only. The sleeves are fall, and 
gathered on the slionlders, shaped in at the 
elbow, and have, as their devoration, three 
bands of crape, graduated in size like those 
on the skirt. With this is worn a Mary Stuart 
bonnet, made of folds of crape. and with a 
yeil. gathered and drawn. to the back, where 
it falls in full folds reaching far down. The 
veil across the face is a round one of black 
net. trimmed with a fold of crape. If this 
costume were worn bya widow, a double fold 
of white lisse wonld outline the entire edge 
of the bonnet, 


ABOUT THE VEIL 
RAPE veils are worn long enough to 
reach almost to the edge of the skirt. 
At the bottom is a hem about half a yard 
h 
is simp i for the material. ‘The wear- 
ing of ¥ the face is not ax general as 
it was, though widows continue to wear them 
in that way for from three to six months, as 
they may desire. ‘The veil is now draped 
over the bonnet, and the round veil, with its 
pe border, is worn over the fac 
the-by, is what is known 
and it iscertainly more becoming and com- 
fortable than living behind a yeil, as was done 
some years ago. Unless you have a naturally 
artistic taste it will be wisest for you to have 
the milliner drape your veil on your bonnet, 
and then by keeping it ina long, rather than an 
bonnet-box, having it spread ont in its 
Jace, it will retain its frestiness, and 
your bonnet will look new and in good order, 
Have a soft brush kept extlusively for re- 
moving particles of dust from your crape, and 
do not permit this brash to do Service on any 
other material. 


deep, while at the topis a narrow one Ww 
i a fin’ 


Too much cannot be said in 
ng good crape; and I would suz- 
B s one feels that one can afford 
this it is wiser not to get any, cheap crape 
being one of the numerous methods of throw- 
ing one’s money away. 
FOR WRAPS AND COATS 
LATN dull cloth is used for close-fitting 
coats, Jong ulsters, or any of the wraps 
thatare not supposed to be dressy ones, and 
‘on them is pat no trimming whatever, unless 
it should be the buttons, which are ‘of flat, 
dull stl. ‘The Jong coats, cl fitting the 
figure, and reaching nearly to the knee, are 
liked for mourning, but are principally chosen 
for walking. The cheviot cloaking, not that 
with a coarse dingonal effect, but that which 
is simply plain and not rongh looking, is the 
preferred fabric. For light-weight closks, 
camel's hair or Henrietta cloth is generally 


reaching far below the waist, 
is nade of camel's hair, and is pictured in Ti 

lustration No.2. Quite plain in front, it is 
gathered high on the shoulders, where epau- 
Tettes of crape add to the height, and make a 
pretty decoration. ‘The collar is a broad, flar- 
ing one. of crape, and bands of crape, two on 
each side, come from under it, and extend the 
(ire depth of the front, With this is worn 
a small esipote, made of folds of erape, having 
a bunch of narrow crape loops just in front 
and another atthe back, from ‘under which 
the veil fulls, The ties are two straps of crap, 
drawn up high and fastened with dull jet 
pins, 


BEAUTIFUL STUFFS FOR HOUSE WEAR 


HE combinations of silk and wool shown 
in the new materials, and intended for 
Tiouse or evening dress beautiful 
Clarette-cloth, with a si s light and 
graceful,and wonld made an pretty 
tea-gown that might either be trimmed wit 
erape, or hi tion of itself arranged 
insoft drapir For evening wear, 
silk and wool mousseline is shawn. that is 
almost.as light ss crépe de chine, and which 
will adapt itself to the styles in vogue very 
ly. I would commend this material not 
only to those who are in monrning, but to 
those who like pretty black evening dresses; 
for while it is a jet black, it yet would, by its 
decoration, show whether the wearer was in 
monrning or not. Trimmed with feathers, 
with chiffon, with jet and ste’. or with go 
8 most beautiful’ dress could be arranged. 
What is known as carmelite cloth is also 
shown in a mixture 
of silk and wool, and 
for so lighta cloth is 
remarkably strong, 
the reason for this 
being that the silk 
and wool warp runs 
both ways. ‘There 
are moré materials 
to-day among the 
black stuifs than 
ever before; and 
from alpaca to Hen- 
rietta. cloth, from 
monsseline to ¢ 
mere, there is a rang 
that is marvelous to 
anyone who has not 
troubled herself, nor 
had occasion to look 
up the black ma- 
terials. 
n evening dress 
of Clarette cloth with 
a silk warp, would 
be in good tuste if it 
had a skirt showing 
apinked frill of dull, 
silk as theedge 
finish, and a draped 
bodice trimming, 
the neck to show 
just alittle, and hav- 
ing full, gathered 
sleeves reaching the 
wrist. A broad sash 
ofblack ribbon could 
be worn, either in 
the very simplest 
marmer, about the 
ist, or if a nar- 
row ribbon should 
he chosen it could 
be bronght from the 
back, eross over the 
front and.allowed 
to fall just below the 
shoulders. 


‘A STYLISH MOURNING Wrap (Illus. No. 2) 


THE FASHIONABLE MOURNING BONNET 


HIS very pretty bonnet, shown at Ilustra- 
tion No.8, is made of black English crape, 
drawn_in such a way that the plateau effect 
is produced, although as it is bent up a little 
in front it has not the absolutely flat air of 
this shape. Its decoration consists of three 
high loops of black ribbon at the back, wired 
to position and tied with a narrower ribbon 
as are the Prince of Wales’ feathers. The ties 
are of black ribbon brought forward and then 
carried back and fastened on the hair, so that 
the double tie effect is given. Sach a bonnet 
as this, is, of course, suited for mourning 
wear; 4 long crape veil is not worn; if a erape 
yeil would be desired it would be proper to 
have it of black net with a crape border. If 
the ribbon is thonght too light the bows could 
bemade of black crape, anda bridle could take 
the place of the ties. A plain black veil would 


A YOUNG WOMAN'S MOURNING BONNET 
(Mins, Xa. 3) 


be worn with this, but I should not advise a 
dotted one of any kind with a crape bonnet. 
Crape flowers are not in good taste, and the 
very best milliners don’t use any more elabo- 
rate decoration than ribbon upon crape, 

‘The heavy veils of crape, or of nun’s veil- 
ing, may only be worn with the plain, close 
crape bonnet, and would be quite out of keep- 
ing if worn with any other sort. Such veils 
usually cover the bonnet almost completely, 
and are fastened at regular intervals wil 
dull-headed bieck pins, ‘The bonnet strings 
should always be of a dull black ribbon. 


ANSWERS TO SOME QUESTIONS 


HAVE been asked if silk is mourning? 

It is not deep mourning, but it may 
worn three months after mourning is assumed 
if it is trimmed with erape, but even then the 
dull silk must be chosen. 

Feathers are not to be nsed in mourning, 
a feather fan not even being permissible, 

Jet should not be worn until after crape is 
Jaid aside, and then only the dull jet is proper, 
unless you sre wearing black for a distant 
relative. 

‘Neither velvet nor plush are mourning. 

A white handkerchief without a border is 
comnted in rather better taste than those hay- 
ing the black outline; but when a border is 
used it should not be over half an inch wide, 
and no embroidery is allowable on the linen 
sqmare, 

The gloves should be black nndressed kid 
‘ones, the glacé kid not harmonizing with crape. 

Buttons should be of the sim- 

lest, the dull black silkones, flut, 

ing given the preference, Where 
a garment can be closed without 
the buttons being visible itis 
deemed most desirable. 

No jewelry should be worn, even 
that of jet being counted rather 
bad form. A widow continues to 
wear her wedding ring, but this 
is the only glint of gold about her, 

The mourning fur is really the 
black Persian lamb, but enstom 
seems to have permitted the use 
of black bear and black fox, and 
of seal that is dyed very black. 

No matter how deep the mourn- 
ing may be, black can always be 
laid aside and white assumed when 
one is to be married. The black 
can_aiter this be re-assumed. A 
young girl who is in monr 
and who is to be at her sister's 
wedding may also assume white, 
and the mother is permitted to 
lay aside crape for the time being, 
although she wears all black. 
Neither gray nor lavender would 
be assumed, black or white being 
the only tones permitted when 
mouring is to be put on again, 
and of course a bride would not 
wish to wear black. 

All these seem lit 
tle things, but th 
go to show the dif 
ference between 
woman who is prop- 
erly dressed and the 
one who. has not 
thought it worth 
while 10 pay sufii- 
cient atiention to 
her toilette (o make 
that most desirable 
of cosinmes, one 
that is perfect in fit 
ond detail. 
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?he Ge SUPERIOR TO ALL 
Sample of either style mafled sipt of ' 

4 LEINERT RUBBER. COMPA 
E. Houston Street, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Yeddo Crépes. 


Printed in beautiful designs, We have 

| the entire control of them for the United 
States. This is a lovely material used for 

| children’s dresses. Also evening wear. 
Price per yard, 


15 cents 


Send for SAMPLES of one of the hand- 
somest dress materials ever shown. 12 
yards is enough for a dress. Postage 25 
cents extra. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CASH’S 


HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING. 


Made of the Finest Cambric in widths 
varying from X to 43s inches. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


Most suitable for Trimming, B 
Linen, also Ladies’ and Children’ 
and Infants’ Underwear. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK showing samples of above 
goods, also our other Standard Patterns, 
‘of Priliings, 


FREE BY POST, Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


PATD STEAM [VIOLDED 


by all Leading Retail Dealers. Send 
for Ilustrated Catalogue, 


LL LOOMER'S SONS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(Sole Manslartwwore and Pateuteer.) 


‘Wanted in every County to establish & Corset Parlor 


for the sale of Dr. Nichols! Celebrated Spiral Sprit 

Comets and Clasps, Wages $40 10 $75 per month, 1h 

expenses. We furnish complete sick on consignments 

Settlements monthiy; $8 Sample Corset free, Send 18 
for sample: 


cents 
ICBO! 


terma 
78 Canal Bt, New York 
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THE SMALL BELONGINGS OF DRESS 
by Isabel A. Mallon 


MRS. MALLON will be glad to answer any question about woman’s wear which may be sent 
to her by JOURNAL readers. She asks, however, that she be permitted to answer through this 
Department in the JOURNAL; though, if stamps are inclosed, she will reply by mail. Address 
all letters to MRS. MALLON, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T SEEMS most suitable, as St. 
Valentine is the patron 
saint of February, there 
should be no end of pretty 
things on sale indicative of 
love and lovers’ gifts. Of 
-course, the wise storekeeper 
appeals to this part of his 
trade, and furnishes all sorts 
of appropriate belongings 

that may be sent as valentines. Among these 

are the pretty heart pendants in plain gold, 
of moonstone set about with tiny diamonds, 
of gold with a precious stone here and 
there, and, of vourse, of gold or silver with 

a loving sentence or name engraved upon 

them. There are heart-shaped trays, tiny 

‘ ones in silver that are to be placed on my 

lady’s toilet table and used to hold pins, 

hair-pins, or any of the litile belongings 
that would otherwise lie loose upon the table. 

A photograph frame, especially suitable in 

which to enshrine one’s sweetheart's face, has 

a heart-shaped frame of small, blue forget-me- 

nots. In fact, any of the little trinkets in the 

heart outline would suggest the saint, and all 
as “sweethearts” would be satisfactory. The 
very latest is a belt buckle formed of two gold 

hearts that fasten together at the waist in a 

most graceful manner, that is, by the old- 

fashioned hook and eye. 


HE woman who wants a simple bonnet 
for every-day wear can easily trim it 
herself, for there are sold ready-made bows 
that form the trimming, and which may have 
ties to match. These are oftenest the choux 
bows, that is, the cabbage bows of shaded 
velyet. Among those seen are green shading 
into pink, dark blue into pale lavender, and 
orange into dark green; put on dark blue, 
black, or brown bonnets these bows would be 
in harmony, and the ties may either match 
the bow itself and be of shaded velvet, or else 
perfectly plain of the satme color as the felt. 


HE true lover’s knot in gold or silver is 

fancied for fastening the watch high up 

on one side of the bodice. Occasionally it is 

effectively studded with precious stones, but 

this is only occasionally, the preference being 
given to those of the good metal unadorned. 


NOVELTY in opera ‘cloaks is one of 

white corded silk reaching below the 
knees, and having a yoke hand-painted in 
pale yellow roses, and outlined with gold 
lace. The long cord and tassel used to tie 
this cloak together is of heavy gold. Every- 
body knows how effective, especially in the 
evening, the combination of white and gold 
is, so undoubtedly there will be many imita- 


ti ons of this wrap. 
A NEW trimming used to outline yokes 
and seams of bodices is of gold braid 
with tiny gold drops. It sounds elaborate, 
but is really very narrow, though most effec- 
tive on black, brown, olive, or, indeed, any 
color that combines well with gold. 


r[\ATTING, that work which always seems 

80 mysterious, is having a vogue, and 
capes or yokes made of it are very much 
liked. A cape made of tatting, and which 
reaches a little below the shoulders, is at 
present considered very smart for evening 
wear, and really dues give a very becoming 
and picturesque effect. ° 


Every Woman is an Unbeliever. 
She can’t believe, 


can do so much, She hears that everybody 
is using it; finally she tries it. 
she’s heard of; it saves all that she’s been 
told. She takes comfort in using it. 


She can’t believe 


/1 


safely. 


as good soap. Then 
she can’t believe 


out it. 


to pieces. 


a 


umitation, be honest—seud it back, 


She consults those 
who have used it for years. She finds 
that Pearline has been tested and 
proved in a hundred ways; that it’s harm- 
less to hands or fabric; that it’s as safe 


| 
that she ~\ 


ever did with- 
She has less to do, she gets 
more done—and it’s all done better. 
clothes last longer—they’re not rubbed 
Her housework is easy; her 
time is her own. She believes in Pearline, 
and tells her friends about it—/(that’s the 
*. most effective kind of advertising). 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “* this 


Be T is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
W Pearline is never peddled, if ye rocer sends you an 
816 
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i bes chatelaine continues in vogue, and if 

one only wishes three pieces upon it, the 
jeweler will insist that these must be a watch, 
vinaigrette, and a set of tablets; however, once 
a chatelaine is possessed, the wearer is never 
satisfied until stamp-box, pin cushion, closed 
mirror, pencil, and all the many little trinkets 
are grouped upon it. 


\ NYBODY buying a muff will show great 

wisdom in getting one as large as is 
consistent with one’s size. Just remember 
that it is much easier to have a large muff 
made smaller than to have a small one made 
larger. This is repeated for the benefit of the 
woman who is buying her muff late in the 
season. 


x a= ring that is fancied as a present from a 

young girl to her betrothed is a chain 
one of platinum and gold, with a true lover's 
knot just on top. It must not be a stiff 
chain, but one that when taken off the finger 
falls in a little heap, if she doesn’t wish to 
impress him with the fact that her chains are 
hard ones, 


HADED or changeable silk continues to 

be liked for blouse waists to be wern in 

the house. They are made quite simple, and 

have as their only decoration collar, cuffs 

and belt of velvet. A very pretty one show- 

ing green and scarlet in the silk has these ad- 
juncts of moss-green velvet. 


N O more useful present can be given a 

bride than a crystal traveling clock. 
Experience has taught that except in France 
the average hotel room has no clock in it, 
and when one is alone there is no better com- 
pany than a pleasant-toned clock, one that 
rings out the half hour with a single chime, 
and announces the full hour with as many 
strokes as it deserves. These clocks come in 
black, brown, and dark blue leather cases, 
lined with plush or velvet, and while the 
name may be put on the clock itself, it should 
also appear on the case, with one’s address 
underneath it, so that if it is left in the train 
or at the station the honest person who finds 
it will know where to send it. 


REAT, huge tiger lilies, annunciation 
lilies, and enormous roses, chrysanthe- 
mums or dahlias are shown in velvet and 
satin, to be placed on the large lace shades 
now in vogue for lamps. This makes the 
shades less expensive, as when the flower- 
shades are gotten at a lamp store they cost a 
great deal, whereas if you buy a silk shade 
first, get the lace and frill it on, then put upon 
it a flower or flowers bought separately, it 
will be found to cost much less. And she is 
a wise woman who looks after her household 
in the way of saving on Inxuries, by devoting 
a little time to their arrangement and manu- 
facture. 


\7 ERY thin tulle veils in pale blue, lay- 

ender, pink, pale green and scarlet are 
in use for wear with the light evening bonnets. 
They are so thin they do not crush the trim- 
ming, and the color being so pale has no effect 
on the skin, while the veil does its duty in 
et a A the hair in place. Some, who like to 
mass the color about the neck, allow three- 
quarters of a yard to a veil, drawing up the 
fulness under the throat and fastening it high 
on the back with five or six fancy pins. 


to begin with, 
that Pearline 


It does all 


But 
that so much 
can be done 
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to express the music of her soul. 
that angels came to listen to her. 


the soul. 
rare ‘‘singing’’ quality. 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your evening 
guests a cup of Bouillon before leaving. 
Use Armour’s Extract of Beef and boiling 
water; add salt, pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve with plain 
crackers. There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 


St. Cecilia. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 


St. Cecilia, according to ancient legends, invented the organ and consecrated 


it especially to God’s service, believing that all other instruments were insufficient 
On it she composed and sung hymns so sweet 
It is this legend which the artist has portrayed 
in the famous picture of ‘St. Cecilia,’’ of which this is an engraving. 


The ESTEY Organ aims to produce the highest and most perfect music of 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, prices, etc.’ 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicago, 
916 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
831 Broadway, New York. 
18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


Branch 
Offices ; 


BRUNETTE | 


“~ FANCY GOODS 
DEALERS. 


EUTIRTIETITTTETT Eli Liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig SUCTUT TEU URERUTERERRRER TAG e TU OGRA E EDC C EERE 


VERMAN’S SPECIFIC 


aa A Medicated Oxygen Home Treatment for Diseases of 
as cad hroat and Gunss. 


OVERMAN'S Separate Specifics for Catarrh and Hay Fever. 
p Fea ) It Softens Tubercles, Quiets Coughs, Heals the Lungs and Purifies the Blood, 
eS and Relieves Hay Fever, Bronchitis, Asthma, Nasal Catarrh, La 
Grippe, Catarrhal Deafness and Nervous Prostration. 
A REMEDY PRE RIBE PHYSICIANS. 
ER. _j Manual of Specific Orugen FREE. Depositories: OMAHA, NEB.; LOUISVILLE, Ky. = 


EV j J = 
Witt saariaenreeeerenmaan te RE ECLETC OXYGEN CO.. Nashville, Tenn. 


for our list of 19 Cata« 
logs of Music and 
Musical Instruments. 
W. Story. 26 Central St..Boston. Masa 


DOGGIDEREOTACEEROCUUDERERGER 
OCUDDSEGGUGRREREREREREOE 


fl 
- 


4 ee ; 
TYPE. Holder, Pad and Box, 
FRANKLIN PRINTING 00. oe toca. 


RUBBER 
both 25¢. 


It is a wonderful instrument, with a rich, deep, pure tone full of that 
The tone of the ESTEY Organ is imitated in many 
others, but they all fall short of the ESTEY in combined sweetness and power. 


Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SELF-INKING PEN & PENCIL STAMRB, 
: —-> eg nein Sa Sith eee Club of 10, $a. 

G OUTFIT, 4 Al ts 

cts.» 
Conn. 
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DAINTY UNDERWEAR IN VOGUE 
By Isabel A. Mallon 


=< UST what sort of under- 
wear to assume is one 
question that troubles 
the average woman 
very much. She doesn’t 
want to wear so much 
that it will be bulky, 
and she doesn’t want 
to wear too little for 
fear she will eatch 
cold, She tries first one and then another 
shaped garment; and the wise woman. is she 
who, having at last hit upon that which is 
most comfortable, makes it most dainty and 
assnmes it for good. Very litde linen is used 
nowadays for one’s lingerie, the preference be- 
ing given to eambrie, victoria lawn, nainsook 
orpercale. ‘The last is noted with tiny dots, or 
wee flowers in pink, blue or lavender upon the 
white ground. Then when the garment is 
finished the edges have a triple scallop, or a 
sharp point embroidered in cotton of the same 
color as the figure. This material, with its 
simple finish, is liked forsack-shaped chemises, 
for night-dresses and fordrawers; it is seldom, 
if ever, used for skirts. 


SOME PRETTY NIGHT-DRESSES 


THE fancy for silk night-dresses still exists, 
bul as there always have been women 
who would wear nothing but the clear white 
lawn or nainsook, and as these women ure 
many, the makers of underwear are specially 
catering to them. Very much more fine work, 
that is, handwork, can be put upon a nain- 
sook gown than upon a silk one, and the 
needie-woman can make more fine tucks, 
fancy stitches, gatherings, hemstitching and 
drawing of threads than ever would seem pos- 
sible. A pretty design for a night-gown is 
that shown in Illustration No.2, which is of 
the ordinary sack-shape, having a slight train 
in the back and a broad hemstitehing in front; 
the material is gathered in just across the 
bust, anid very carefully gathered; across this 
isa narrow band of insertion, and above it a 
fall frill of lace. with narrow ribbon ran 
throngh the top of it, so that itmay bedrawn to 
fit. A full frill of lace is around the neck at 
the back and comes down each side, giving the 
appearance of a square-necked bodice to the 
night-dress, Ribbons are fastened at the side 
seams, and are drawn forward and tied in a 
loose way just in front. The sleeves are full 
and high on the shoulders and are drawn in 


ONE OF THE PRETTIEST NIGHT-DRESSES 
(ius, Ne. 2) 


at the wrists, where they have lace frills as their 
decoration. In silk, flannel, cashmere, cambric 
or muslin such a night-dress would be pretty 
and yery easily made, the elaborate effect 
being produced entirely by the lace and rib- 
bons. For people who do not care for thin 
gowns, those of figured percale, with a broad 
sailor collar and full sleeves drawn into deep 
culls, with the usual embroidered finish, are 
commended. 


THE PREFERRED UNDERVEST 


HE silk or lisle thread woven in many 
‘colors and in various waysinto yests are 
worn almost exclusively in place of the 
chemise. They are, of course, warmer, and as 
they extend well over the hips really’ protect 
one more Phan Sicharpiog,, the skirt of which 
flares away. ‘They are shown with an open- 
work finish about the neck; in some instances 
itis very elaborate; sometinies they are square- 
necked, sometimes they are V-shaped, but al- 
ways do they have the close-fitting strap over 
the shoulder and the silk strings to draw them 
jn to make them St and to keep one warm, 
Tn the delicate shades I can recommend the 
pale pink, which when it does fade, fades 30 
entirely that it becomes @ creamy tint that is 
decidedly pretty, a something that cannot be. 
said about the step The blues are not to 
be depended upon, thongh, curious enough, 
the lavender washes extremely well. 


A DAINTY ROBE DE NUIT 

T[ HE fastening of night-dressos at the side 

is at once novel and pretty. One is 
shown in Iustration No. 1. 
white nainsook very fine and 
back ié slightly full, and gathere 
neck to the ordinary band. ‘The front, which 
is cut off straight just below the throat, is.ar- 
ranged in a series of fine tucks that flare below 
the waist line, giving 
the necessuty full- 
ness, A rnfile of fine 
torchon lace is about 
the neck and comes 
down each side, while 
a full frill of it 
makes a decoration 
across the front. The 
buttons are set on the 
side of the front, 
while the button- 
holes, hidden under 
the lace, are easily 
reached, and yet 
when itis all fastened 
no buttonsare visible. 
‘The sleeves are full, 
and have for wrist 
finish pretty cuffs 
made of torchon lace 
and insertion. Four 
rosettes of pink rib- 
bon. are to be worn 
with this gown, one 
being on each side of 
the tucked portion 
and one on each 
sleeve. If desired, a 
pink Hbbon sash may 
hold itin at the 
waist, but as the 
tucking extends so 
far down this is reall, 
nob necessar’ Suel 
a night-dress could 
be developed in any 
of the wash materi- 
als, but I could not 
advise it in either 
flannel or cashmere, 
as the result would be 
a clumsy. and rather 
bulky piece of work. People who have to 
wear wool gowns find the simple suck design 
with a decorated collar and cuffs the most 
desirable, 


THE PETTICOATS MOST IN VOGUE 
HE somewhat short, rather scant petticoat 
with its fullness drawn back by astring 
midway of its depth, continues in vogue. 
‘They are developed in changeable silk, plain 
silkand in light-weight cioth. The usual trim- 
ming is three narrow, scant, pinked flounces; 
the silk skirt elaborately trimmed with lace 
not having the yogue given to it that be- 
longed to it some time ago, Very many ladies 
living in warm rooms and ‘wrapping up 
warmly when they go out, wear but one skirt 
during the winter and haye that of very thin 
flannel. ‘This quality is sold in pale gray, lay- 
ender, nile-green, rose and shrimp ‘pink, 
bright scarlet, pale blue, clear yeliow and a 
very light mode that is almost a'cream. Both 
ribbon. and lace are put on these skirts, black 
or white Ince being used, as is deemed most 
harmonious. A typical skirt of this kind is 
pictured in Illustration No. 8. It has the 
front width slightly gored, and just enough 
fullness is allowed at the buck to make it set 
gracefully. On the edge isa band of pink silk 
ribbon; below it a row of white valenciennes 
insertion, then there is another row of the 
pink ribbon and then a full frill of white lace. 
The ribbon and insertion should be an inch 
and a half wide, while the lace frill should be 
three inches. ‘The band to which the skirt is 
sewed is of the ribbon folded, and long narrow 
pink ribbon strings tre in the back. In black 
such a skirt could be trimmed with black 
lace, and scarlet, pale blue or pale yellow rib- 
bon, Layender could be decorated with either 
white, black or its own color; red could be 
trimmed with black, and pale yellow with 
either black or white. 


ABOUT DRESSING SACKS 


FP HE Jong, rather cumbersome dressing- 
gown went out with the dowdy wrapper, 
and in ils place is thegraceful dressing-sack. 
‘This is sufficiently long to reach nearly to the 
knees, and is oftenest mounted on a yoke 

in regular Watteau fashion. Silk, cash- 
mere, or flannel are the materials used for 
dressing-sacks, while ribbons, of course, 
play their part in being decorative, ‘The 
flunnel ones are warm and easily cleaned, 
and as all the dainty colors may be gotten, 

a great variety of individual taste maybe 
exercised. 


It is made of 
The 


A FLANNEL JACKET 


A VERY becoming jacket x made of rose- 

colored, light-weight flannel. It has a 
Yoke of moss-green velvet from which the full 
Widths of flannel fall, being arranged in double 
ox plaits, They reach almost to the knees, 
and have an inch-wide ribbon as the finish. 
‘A rolling collar of velvet is the neck finish, 
and Long ribbons here looped together confine 
the jacket at the throat. The sleeves are high 
and full and gathered into eufis of velvet. “A 
mistake too often made in a dressing sack is 
that of having the sleeves close-fitting; as one 
wears the sack when arranging one’s hair, or 
sometimes placing the hone iat: in posi tion, 
the arms want to have a free swing, un- 
trammeled by tight sleeves. For this reason 
very many ladies prefer the old-fashioned 
“angel” sleeve, which closes just. little below 
the shonlder, and falls entirely away from 
the arm. 


‘A DAINTY ROBE DE NUIT (Illus. No. 1) 


ABOUT THE SEWING 


(HE woman who can do fine needlework 
can now make her underwear beautiful 
without putting any other trimming upon it 
than the labor of her hands. In the stores 
where specialties are made of trousseaux, and 
of very fine underwear, all the work is done 
by hand. Stitches so fine that they seem as if 
set by the fairies are gloated over by the 
connoissenrs in lingerie, and the closeness 
with which they are placed is counted ae of 
special value. It seemed for a while as if the 
art of plain sewing would be forgotten, and 
all that would be known by the coming woman 
be decorative needlework; but the various 
guilds started in London have done much to 
eneourage the feminine art. Women of high 
social position give 
their approbation to 
it, and so handwork 
is again in fashion 
on linen, lawn, mus- 
lin, or whatever may 
be the fabric. 

Tt is for such work 
as this that the fine 
needles, the web-like 
threads, and all the 
dainty needle-basket 
adjuncts are used. 
Embroidery cottons 
are used to form 
the cipher or mono- 
gram that marks 
who the owner of 
the garment is, for 
nowadays my ‘lady 
does not let in- 
delible ink touch 
her belongings, but 
instead her favorite 
way of writing her 
initials is wrought 
out in firm stitches 
and smal} letters. 
On a night-dress the 
letters are high up 
on the bust; on pet- 
ticoats, on the rib- 
bon strings, on 
chemises on ‘the 
shoulders, and on 
undervests in the 
same place. 

All Long seams 
are finely felled by 
hand, except on 
flannel, when the 
seam is laid open 


and “herring- 
boned" with silk, As far as possible, gar- 
ments are cut without seams, but in most 


instances seams are necessary to make them 
form the fit required, the fitthat is of impor- 
tance, for “lumpy”? underwear will cause your 
outside bodice and skirt to “set” improperly, 


ABOUT ONE’S BELTS 
(OR the woman who isinelined to bestout, 
or the one who wishes to keep her fig- 
re looking as slender as possible, it is best to 
have the various pieces of underwear 50 ar- 
ranged that they will all button upon one 
yoke, and this yoke should be under the cor- 
sets, In assuming your corsets just remem- 
ber thatif they are to be comfortable and keep 
the outline of your shape, and not that which 
the dressmaker would wish you fo have, let 
them be the last thing you assum vefore 
ting on your dress,and do be a little careful in 
choosing your corsets, Get one that is not too 
large, or not too small, but to fit yon,and then 
you will not have either a red nose from tight 
Jacing, or your hands frozen from the same 
cause, nor will you be uncomfortable because 
it is so loose upon you. Nobody wants people 
to Ince: that is, nobody with any sense, but it 
has been proven beyond a doubt that a sensi- 
ble, properly-made corset is at once desirable 
and healthful. 


‘A TYPICAL SKIRT (Illus. No. 3) 


THE FEW LAST WORDS 
FTER one has devoted time and patience 
to making pretty belongings, after one 
tuna’ chosany ribbons and Isces and arranged 
everything as lovely as possible, then you must 
Somember that a dainty nest is wanted for 
these belongings. Now, for this get some very 
inexpensive silk as thin as possible. Make it 
into sachets Jarte enough to fit your boreau 
drawers and fill them with whatever may be 
your fayorite perfume. Lavender, violet, or 
orris_ powder are all desirable odors to perme- 
ate linen, for they are not heavy, but suggest 
the odor of the country, and make one think 
of fresh water and linen dabbled in cool 
brooks. Do not let anybody induce you to 
‘ase either patchouli or musk among your lin- 
gerie, as both are unrefined, and you never 
wish to suggest that they are near you or your 
belongings. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE 
UNDERWEAR. 


HIS class of goods is not inappropriately termed 
‘artistic, for {t is most carefully and scientific. 
ally shaped, and the outlines of ornumenta- 

tion everywhere show the traces of genius, while 
the details of sewing and embroidery are executed 
with the most painstaking care. ‘The prices will 
doubtless surprise you. For instance: 

French Percale Gowns, with hand-embroidered 
necks and sleeves, are only 


$1.00. 


Better qualities, with hand-embroidered necks, 
sleeves and fronts, 


$1.50, $2.00, $3.50, and $5.00, 


French Percale Drawers, all lengths, wits hand- 
embroidered ruities, 


$1.00. 


Better qualities: 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, $3.50 and $5.00. 
French Percale Skirts, with 12-inch rufiie, finished 
with hand-embroidered scalloped edge, 
$1.00. 


Better qualities: 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $3.75, $4.00 and 


$5.00. 
ench Percale Chemise, with hand-embroidered 
yoke, 
75 cents. 
Better qualities: 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50 and 
$3.50. 
Mentlon Te Lapres' Howe Jounwate 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


10, 11 and F Streets, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRINTED BATISTE, 


King Philip Mills. 


Send two-cent stamp for samples of 


Cambric, Lawns, 
Nainsook and Batiste, 


MADE BY THE 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 


85 Worth Street, 


: New York, 


N.Y. 


ORDERS EASILY 
FILLED BY 


SHEER INDIA LINONS — onove 
wm LAWNS & BATISTE ao 
OR FpOe PRINTED EFFECTS: Rasen? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


One thing is Certain— 
Our Fashion Catalogue 


Illustrates the latest Paris and 

New York styles in Ladies", Men's 
‘And Children's wear, at New York’s 
Lowest prices. Write for it at once. 
ft is sent you Pree, 


MAHLER BROS.; 503-504 6th Ayo., N. Y. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Gan now Learn to Out Perfect-Fitting Drensos, 
Patented No one sensu or agate cae 


Rf] Freedo days to tut at your own howe. 
ot Ne 
cco 


‘Send 3 cents for copy of our elegant French Fashion 
books explaining how to cut latest style garment, 


Ladies, Send Stamp for Primer. 


{do shopping of all kinds, Eight years’ experience. 
Eee eee Pk mOnts MARCH, 91 Spruce ee, Pa; 


FEBRUARY, 1892 


URSELVES 


+ EDITED -BY- AUNT: PATIENCE = = = 


A Department. devoted entire! 
Sisters. Address all letters to AUNT 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ly fo an interchange of ideas amiong our band of JOURNAL 
PATIENCE, care of THE LaDies’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch 


¥ DEAR SISTERS:—The 
room seems a little close 
and stuffy, does it not? Let 
us throw open the windows 
fora moment or two. Itis 
a mistake to try to keep 
ourselves warm by shuttin; 
up every erack which would 
admit the fresh air from out of doors, How 
dull the fire luoksin our grates when the room 
has been closed all night, and the fire “kept 
in.” You think it is for want of “draft” it 
does not burn. Ibis for wantof oxygen; that 
important part of the air, upon which the 
fires in our grates and the fire in our lun; 
depends, has been quite used up. I am al- 
ways sorry to see sand bags across the top of 
the lower window sashes, I do not like 
double windows. We get quite too little fresh, 
air inside our homes in the winter, 

Now we may close the windows; we are re- 
freshed. Our English sisters are always sur- 
prised when they come to America to find our 

jouses 80 hot. They wonder how we can 
live. Do not be afraid of a little fresh wir. I 
am_n little amused to hear a woman say, as I 
often do, “I cannot venture ont of my room 
in winter without taking cold.” Of course 
she cannot, She has been getting herself in- 
to a condition of ill health which prepares her 
for any sickness which may attuck her, 
whether it be a simple " cold,” or something 
more serious, OF course, there are times when, 
one must avoid exposure to a storm or the 
sharp sir, and there are people whose physic 
condition is such that they must at least tem- 
porarily avoid great variations of tempera- 
ture, bit none more than those who are feeble 
and delicateneed the freshest of air to breathe. 
If it is absolutely necessary to keep them 
under coyer let the air in their rooms be con- 
stantly changed. 


ee 


“FIOw fw persons know how to givean er- 

rand to achildora servant, and how few 
children and servants can take the errand from 
one telling. If her mother says: “ Mary, please 
go to the grocer’s and get, pound of sugar 
and half a pound of coffee," the probability is 
that Mary will say : “ Where was it you wanted 
me to go?” or,“ Do you want a pound of cof 
fee?” or, Was it eoifee or tea you wanted?” 
And quite likely after she has gone out of the 
door and tarned the corner she will come back 
and say: “How much sugar?” The faisit is 
largely lack of attention; the hubit of the 
quick reception of an idea and the ability to 
remember it can he cultivated. Parents und 
teachers should be carefal in giving directions 
to young persons to do so in a quiet manner, 
and it should he expacted that the divectiong 
will be accurately followed without any need 
of repetition. 


+ 
. 

TTPHERE jg.a game which is both entertain. 

ing and usefal in cultivating the habit of 

attention. It is called “Observation,” and is 

Played in this way: Place npom atable a num- 

+ of articles, quite varied in appearance, and 
allow the players to look at the collection for 
& moment or two only, and then require them 
to write a list of the articles, offering a prize 
for the most perfect one. The game can be 

Javed by any number of persons and issnita- 
Bros therefore for the family or or ewer acid 

erings, and can be as elaborate as one 
chooses to make it. 

T have read that a fimons prestidigitator, 
when a boy, was trained by his father to no- 
tice so carefully, that after passing a shop wins 
dow he could mention nearly everything dis- 
Played there, could repeat the titles of the 

ks ona library shelf after one rapid glance, 
and doa great many other marvelons things, 
which enabled him tn appear to perform 
miracles, 
*,9 


(THE unpleasant phrase “cheap girls” has 
‘arrested my. attention more than once, 
and T haye wondered what sort of girls they 
are. Are they those whose ond laughter and 
talking draws to them the attention of every 
one in the car? Are they those whose voices 
call ms to the window as they-pass? Do they 
Wear skirts so narrow, shoes so tight, waist so 
small, that their gait is an amusement or 
marvel? Do they puff up their shoulders above 
their ears, and piece their skirts down from 
the tp in onler that they may sweep the 
streets? T wonder are they the girls who place 
themselves in the way of yonng men? who 
“make errands” which will carry them into 
business streets, and call freqnentiy on girls 
who have brothers? How easily their Gimey 
device is seen throngh, and what snecrs it oc- 
casions. Dear girls, don't be cheap. Don’t 
make a “bargain counter” of your church 
vestibule, and offer your smiles arid your viva- 
cions talk to the young man whose person and 
manners have pleased your fancy. 


Pk parr tportan farce Cass wclnns Py: oF 
ie mb ot oe 
a which enables me to accomplish & great deal of 

= 

A woman owes it to herself, a3 well as to her husband, 
rete uate nea wa esa ee baa 
Soin tone a dr oaice orm Decora 
a a eg 
socker shat require no ironing, or of lace-striped lawn 
sete 

Bk Sha aoe mare ae or Met 
bur well cooked and daintily served; my table & al- 
Ein iay nanos Soca enews eas one, UR 
nor een 
Pa ged argh teen 
PE ae 

A wife should not Keep her hushand waiting for her 
SR Ray ne et 
bim 16 dress, { try to be before he Is, and to ac 
Beet as Pte teen, ate eee ae 
eek ate ac a ae ee fo 
Mint ga veuie Sere oc ate eae or 
ee 

Has your husband expressed a wikh that you should 
study and Guprove in certain directions? Then spend 
the spare moments culitvating yourself in those partic 
Sa ane a a ae nae ei ar 
eee ee cee nes eee 2 nm we 
takes great delight, so although my life is full ot work, for 
ee Oa SOP gy 
weeks Mine peers eee ee oo 
Wow easier 

ae na 

religious creed and it bs worse than aelers to Ey, 10 

See aes eae reer cies eer, ys 

Serra ans taro cana, bo atone oy 

agnor aie oa’ ten eigenstate tesare 

Egpact oan sbjeet t sioply 2 fe 

sn eg aa 
jaa ihe nee oes ah eet tren 
feigores es nome income of the Joy ia livexin 

Snie ae ons aseazons Aeneas coment 

pee Saeko tag 

‘ages 

One catnot always appear in white in the 
morning, but the principle of this suggestion 
can be carried out. Select a materialand astyle 
of making the morning dress. which will be 
becoming and durable and yet attractive. 
The “old dud.” be it worn by mistress or 
maid, is an offence in the morning, One 
may possibly gain strength to endure it in the 
middle of the day, if the “old dud” aust be 
worn at some time, But I have in my own 
home proof positive that one who. eloes Ura: 
ery and who has but meagre purse may l- 
ways look neat and attractive. 

And health—oh, if we-only knew bow 
Tauch that means to every wonian, would we 
not give up the things which would injure it, 
—would we not as young girls gladly deny 
ourselves the momentary indulgence which 
means an injury to the digestion or curtail- 
tment of sleep, or that. worst of all woman's 
sins, the cramping of the vital organs? 

be 


things after sour 
tonne eontainin 


for others, and 
Tappiee. 
Jixwne D. 
‘Thank you for the trouble yon have taken 
to give this very interesting account of your 
work. It will suggest similar methods to 
many other young leaders of clubs and mis 
sion-bands. A willingness to share comforts 
and advantages is growing, not only where 
there is large wealth but among those whose 
life is not very abnndant, and it is a most en- 
conraging and hopeful “sign of the times." 


° 


Pare and the 
siecle porihwar (which hereward 
‘Sthome where roother dwells! =" 

‘These are inspiring thonghts; and the beau- 
tiful book, which is so fall of meaning, is not 
like an “edition de tuze,” limited to the enjoy- 
ment of a few, bat is open to every one. 
know two Htile girls who declare they are 


iy mother died lust Tuts 
he care of the house fel 


of coarsest ca" 


s 
ant, aod Ido all the work 
uch desire to be a good hou 
house. 


Let us haye short, practical instructions for 
this young housekeeper. Do not send a dozen 
pages about washing dishes, or half a dozen 
pages abont ironing a shirt. Let us have as 
many very simple, very definite hints as pos- 
sible. Confine yourselves to one page on the 
general work of the house, and if you cat put 
Pyursdvice on half a page, so much the better. 

have a pile of letters on washing flannels, 
any one of which would near! 
the Jourxa; and if 1 prin 
shall have flannel washing and nothing else 
fora year. And then we should be as much 
puzzled as ever whether hot or cold water is 
the best for them. 


fill a page of 
them all we 


‘PFRBarsT can offer a sngxestion that bears on the 
homely art of washing clothes. I know there are 
See Ges eee 
Sriram ecacer emer 
(hele husband's trousers. I find it easier and more sat- 
eae earn Cag 
Fiesta oer eet 
Shee? sae nacre: Renae 
Sat ch ens 
ae eta ak 
Seip nee aec'as meecntrea en 
eee a 
ay bs rinsed i ihesanie wags 1 eousiter the 
i ee 


Thank you for these plain instractions. 
You show us how one may have noble 
thoughts and be fuithfal in small and homely 
service. 


And here is another lover of the sky: 
*.* 


inter evenings, Carlyle sai 
pan 


roe ‘and mayself 
nll of fay. the female oF 

ee sists 

Gacy char and feel Uat wearebeilies, not et time bal ot 

eternity. Such hours ace 

bow deep the gruwth each dats actions wil determines 

for speech 


You share our comy 
the East and beho! 


me 
will reward you wi 


Study his course you wilt appreciste wor aay ke ee 
rt 
‘deur, but Will become interested In other Wonders ore 


and really he looked friendly upon me every ni nt that 
as 


Fsa5%, and then noticed how rapidly he seemed 
fo descend as spring approached. Nature teaches 0s 
as much in winter ax In-summer, ‘The In the 


sky rival the gay earth-blossoms. 

Thave failed, with a good opera-glass, to see 
Jupiter's companions; was the trouble with 
my eyes? 


_ABSOLD TOYNBEE, the young English reformer, 
‘once wrote: * Languor can only be conquered Go 
enthusiaen, and enthu ‘can only be aroused by 
vo things, frst, an Weal which takes te lmagiontion 
by storm and sécond,a definite, intelligent play ioreae, 
ying thai ideal ont into practice" "The truth of this te 
mark is Mastrated by such popular inovements ne the 
Chantangoa Reading Circle, which, with tts. ideal oF 
continged study hy old and Young Ih all walks of life, 
and its " definite, intelligent plu” has induced sq many? 
Mousands to shake off mental Ianguor nod to enter 
‘th enthosnem upon srstematic reading Gene 

This little paragraph answers many ques- 
tions: How shall I pass ms time? How 
shall I improve myself? What can Ida to 
make myself a fit companion for any friend? 
This is one thing you may do. ‘Take up defi- 
nite study, and form your ideals by acquaint. 
ance with what is noble and good, and then 
gather inspiration forstriving after your ideals 
by daily contact with good and great minds. 

lappily this can be done now by the most 
lonely and isolated, It is astonishing to see 
how the white wings carry printed words in- 
to the remotest corners, 


*.* 


‘do not know ‘bedagtie“abon?. ba 
urhatm comfort ito lmve may Husband sone nS 
“Weil. fttie woman, what do sou think you ase doing 
ashe pinches my cheek and gives his Customary eis, 
Too bells 29 Nope 0 do ANY ono that” weeds 
strong hands, whistling and telling ‘us that wommen a 
olamount to anything atall without a man about te 
hon cleanin oot dst mipeelP in aus tees 
Bud T meet my Dustand with a sinile, ne matter how 
basy Tam. ‘Navow 

‘One afternoon is all too short for the glad 
inspiring words coming from far and near, 
from the old and the young, and for the 
questions we want toask and angwer. Wemnist 
ot Tinger in the pleasant eompany, but turn 
each to her own duties, easy or hard. Some: 
thing of cheer we will carry with us to make 
the years happy indeed for all who know ns, 
and for all the unknown so far as word or 
deed of ours can carry comfort and joy, 


having “beantifal times” just before the = 
go to bed each night, studying the sky wit QMibive 2 
their mother. 

a <«{(qcoggf 


Witch 
Cream 


is neither 


sticky nor 


greasy. 

It keeps 

the flesh 

fresh and 

healthy. 
Sample Bottle 
senton receipt 
of 10 centy. 
CH. & J, Priee, 
‘Salem, Mass. 


Edwards’ Orange Spoon 
IS THE MOST PRACTICAL. 


‘Made in the celebrated 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 


No soiling of fingers. The meat 

‘easily and daintily removed. 
Sterling Sil 

nave pects oF SL 

howl And bandie, 

these points, Ask 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn, 
———— eee 


; ( 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because jt Supports Stocklngn and 
WH Y Underelothes from the SHOU! 

3 and has no stiff cords; fits with per 
fect ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
o Aov CANVASSERS WANTE! 

ADY CANV. D. 
2 Send for Hlustrated Price List. 
‘THE POY, HARMON & CHADWICK 00. aD 


_ RES erie: 


DRESS LIFTER (Paresren) USED BY 


H.R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Mrs. W. £, GLADSTONE, 
Madame ADELINA PATTI, 


to ett Bites with ‘Testimonial 
fo be had from Leading Dry Gooda Stores. Single 
Set, £0 cts. Double set, GO crm A Special Adjuse 
ment for trahned shirts, Particulate with every sek 


G. H. LANGE & CO., ENGLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, City. 


A of ALL. 
cou’ Cons Sistza 
or a sample of ALL 
COCKS BUNION SiiEL.Ds 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Zim Cents. 

‘They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanestand. 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

‘The ComSbieldsaremade 


GRN & 
BUNION eects is ie 
SHIELDS. BE 


DO YOU PAINT? 


Qr do Fancy Work? Ingalls! Home and 
Art Magazine is a'Text Book on Painting 
aWork ‘Single copies 35 cts: Stoo per 


A 


MINER’ 


Almond Meal, .AS68, 


Whitens and nourishes the Skin, re- 
Wa ca eae eae 
Bn nse bleu 
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** MISS PARLOA will at all times be glad, so far as she can, to answer in this Department all 
general domestic questions sent by her readers. Address all letters to MISS MARIA PARLOA, care 


Of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O many questions come 

ag to the proper. ar 
ement of the 
diningroom, the 
methods of setting 
and waiting upon the 
table, when certain 
dishes should be serv: 
ed, ete. that T think 
it ‘will’ be well this 
month to deyote 
most of our space to 
these matters, ‘The 
questions have come 
from men and women in many conditions 
in life, and from almost every State in the 
Union. 

In this country it i# a common thing for 
people who have passed half thelr lives in 
comparative poverty suddenly to become rich, 
With these riches come larger establishments 
anda more generous way of living, bat nob 
always with correct knowledge as to how 
things should be done, Possibly a few sug 
gestions may help some such persons, as well 
as the housekeepers who stil do their own 
work, 


‘A PLEASANT, SUNNY DINING-ROOM 


Pte dining-room should be lange enongh to 
fable w person to pass urotid the table 
comfortably when the farnily or guests are all 
soated, Tt should algo be light and sunny, 
and easily heated and ventilated. ‘The most 
estential pieces of furniture are a table of 
generous width, capable of being enlarged, 
comfortable chairs and a sidebourd, After 
that, if the room be large enough and the 
purse will admit. of the purclutse of a cabinet 
oy two, with glass fronts and sides, so much 
the better, In those thera can he kept dainty 
bits of china and glassware, ‘These eabinets 
will brighten a dining-room more than, any- 
thing else you can put into it, possibly except 
ing picturds. If there be no room for acabinet, 
acoruer capboard and some hanging shelves 
will be agreat addition, Pictures thatsugyest 
pleas things nro, of course, always desir- 
Able, A fow thrifty ferns, flowering plants or 
evergreens add a great’ deal to the brightness 
and beauty of any room, but particularly in 
the dining-room. Have’ them there if you 
possibly cam, A heavy covering of white felt 
or double Canton flannel is also necessary for 
the wable, 
HOW TO SET THE FAMILY TABLE 
REAKPAST being the plainest meal of the 
day, the arrangement of the table should 
always besimple. ‘The cloth should bespotless. 
‘At each person's seat place a knife, fork, tea- 
dont or dessertspoon tumbler and napkin, and 
if fresh frnit isto ho served, a finger bowl, if 
there he no servant, If you haye a waitress, 
she will plice the finger bowls on as you finish 
with the trait, If fresh fruit be served there 
must alio be, placed Leach, vent a fruit fe 
and plate, ‘The knives and spoons should be 
placed ut the right and the forks and napkins 
atthe left; the tumblersto beat the point of the 
knives. ‘There should be space between the 
kenife und (ork for a brenkfist plate, Have the 
dish of fruit in the center of the table, Have 
a tray cloth at each end of the table. Spread 
little butter plates at the top of each plate, If 
individaal salt and pepper bottles be used, 
place them at the side of each plate; if large 
ones, place them at the corners of the table. 
Put four tablespoons on the table, either in 
two corners, or beside the dishes that they 
will bo used in serving, Put the carving knife 
and fork at the head of the table and the cups 
and saucers, sugar and cream, coffee-pot, hat- 
water bowl, eto, and the mush dishes at the 
other end. 

‘The: mistress of the house serves the mush, 
and when the frait and this course have bean 
served, the dishes are removed and the hot 
plutes und other food brought in, the head of 
the house serving the hot meats, ete., while 
the mistress pours the coffee, It sometimes 
happens that a man of business lacks time to 
serve breakfast, in which ease the mistress of 
the house attends to that duty, If there be a 
waitress, she passes the plates when they are 
realy ; also the bread, butter and coffee, The 
hostess usnally puts the sugar and cream in 
the coffee, first. asking each one if they will 
have these additions, After all have been 
served itis quite common to dismiss the 
wltress, ringing for her if her services be 
again required. When there isbut oneservant, 
the family help each other after the breakfast 
has been placed upon the table. Fresh water 
is good for most people, and each person should 
be served with a tumblerfull when they take 
their seats at the table. If there be hot enkes or 
watlles they should come alter the meats, and 
there should bea fresh set of warm plates, as 
well as of knives and forks, 


ABOUT THE DINNER TABLE 


TPPHE dinner table fs. setin nearly the same 
manner us the breakfast table, omitting 
the coffee and mush service and placing soup 
spoons where the mush spoons were in the 
morning, In the center of the table may be 
placed a pretty square and on this may be set a 
small, low plant or yave of flowers or adish of 
fruit, “Che silver for all the courses may be put 
on the table when itis set, or may be placed by 
the waitress for each course. Dinner plates 
are placed.on the table or not, when it: is set, 
as one pleases, When they are placed on the 
table they are removed with the soup plates, 
and warm plates are then placed near the 
caryer, Inthe December number I gave somo 
suggestions ay to the dinner table, and named 
some of the things that should be placed on it 
when it was set, In the November number 
of Tax Lapres' Home Journar under the title, 
“How Delmonico Sets a Table,” there were 
given directions for setting the table for an 
elaborate dinner, 
THE LUNCHEON AND TEA TABLES 
|AMILY Juncheons and teas are rarely 
served in courses, Teil, cocoa or chovo- 
late is, a8 a rule, served at these meals, so that 
the tuble fg set in practically the same manner 
As for breakfasts but the plates are placed for 
each person, «nd unless there be meat to carve, 
the carving knifeand fork ave not puton. ‘The 
bread, butter, cake, preserves, etc, are placed 
onthe table when it is set. If hot meats, vege- 
tables, soup or cakes be served the cold ‘plates 
must be changed for hot ones. When meats, 
veyetables or salads haye been served at these 
meals, the plates should be changed before the 
cake und preserves are passed, 

For luncheon, sch dishes as these are suit 
able: gus im tiny form, soups, silads, cold 
meats, with baked or warmed-up potatoes, any 
kind of broiled meat or fish, any simple made 
dish, fresh fruit, stewed fruit, preserves, cake, 
gingerbread, ete. 

Any dish’ (except soup and fresh fruit) that 
you serve for Juncleons will be suitable for tea, 
COMPANY LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS 
QJBVERAL mubseribers ask, for menus for 

company luncheons and dinners, and one 
asks that the order in which each conrse is 
served shall be given, I would say here that 
the subscriber will always find thisdone when 
the menus are arranged by people who under 
stand such things, ‘The same subscriber aske 
if the sulad should be served after the oysters 
and before the dessert, A salad ina dinner 
course shonld be yery simple—some kind of 
raw or cooked vegetable, very cold, and served 
with a simple French dressing, oil, vinezar, 
sult and pepper or mayonnaise sauce; and it 
should be served before the dessert, 

Sometimes, one of theso simple salads is 
served with game or roast chicken, — Crisp 
celery dressed with mayonnaise sauce is par- 
ticularly nice for this purpose, I will gi 
two simple menus that can be served easily 
by good management, even where but ove 
servant is kept, That. there shall be no mis- 
take I will separate each course by a short 
straight line: 


LUNCHEON. 
Consommé in Cups 
Bread 
Oysters an gratin 
“ Bread 


Broiled Chicken 
French Peas Potato Balls 


Salad 
Olives Cheese 
Crackers 


Preserves Cake 


Tea or Chocolate 
DINNER. 


Macaroni Soup 
Bread 
Boiled Fish Bechamel Sance 
Escalloped Potatoes 
Bread 


Roast Duck Brown Sauce 
Fried Sweet Potatoes French Peas 
Bread 


Lettuce Salad 
Olives Cheese 


Fancy Cakes 


QUESTIONS ON TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
SUBSCRIBER asks ; “In serving gravy, 
Shouldit be passed, or put on the plate?” 
"Should garnishes, such as parsley, he served, 
or not?” "Give latest etiquette for teaspoons, 
knives and forks when a guest wishesasecond 
portion.” Either method of serving gravy is 
eorrect. Tf, however, the host serves it he 
should put it on the side of the plate, not over 
the meat or fish, It is quite proper to serve a 
bit of the garnish, and when the piece is fresh 
and dainty it adds to the attractiveness of the 
plate; still, at many properly-served tables this 
ig never done. ‘The spoons, knivesand forks 
should be left on the plate when it is sent for 
a second helping. 
Another subscriber asks: When only one 
servantis kept, should the girl serve the dessert 
from the kitchen, bringing it inona tray, or 
place it before me and let_me serve £2” 
"Should I use finger bowls when we do not 
haye fresh fruit?” Which isthe proper way 
to eat a luyer cake, especially custard cake, 
with a fork, or the fingers?” ‘The dessert 
should be brought to the table whole, and 
be served by the hostess. Finger bowls should, 
be used at any meal when fresh fruit is served, 
but it often happens, even at large dinners, 
that there is really no use for them. If olives, 
candies, salted almonds or celery be seryed at 
a dinner or luncheon, the finger bowls sliould 
be put on atthe end of the meal, for all these 
articles of food are taken in the fingers, and, of 
course, soil them. —T should advise the use of 

the fork when eating layer cake. 


COMPANY TABLES AND MANNERS 
‘OW, a word as toa verycommon fanit in 
some of our homes, ‘There seems to be 
an idea among many people that there must 
be a different’ set of manners for company 
from what is observed in every-day life, While 
it is the proper thing to have for an invited 
company amore elaborate dinner, and a little 
more ceremony in the service than for the 
family table, it must be remembered that one 
should not put on and take off good manners 
as one would a garment, They are 4 part of 
one’s self, and whether the family meal consist 
of many courses or only a cup of tea and a 
wlice Of toast, it should alwys be served 
decently and fn order, and the manners of 
the members of the household should be such 
that one need not blush for them,even in the 
finest company. AS soon as a'child is old 
enough to come to the table he should be 
taught by precept and example what good 
table manners are. If the father and mother 
be so unfortunate as not to have had proper 
training themselves, they should study to 
correct any bad hubits they mey have, for the 
sake of their children. Let it be understood 
that good munners are not the acquiring of 
every new wrinkle that fashionable xociely 
may prescribe, There is a great difference 
betiveen good manners and gond form. Wht 
is good form to-day may be very bad form to- 
mortow, but good. manners are not change- 
able. 'Unselfishness, kindly feelings and 
politeness are the foundation of good manners, 
Good table manners demand that one shall 
take soup from the side of the spoon; shall 
eat with a fork, rather than a knife; shall 
take small mouthfuls of food and masticate 
quietly, making no unpleasint sound ; shall 
take in the fingers no food except fruits, eon- 
foctionery, olives, bread, cake, celery, ete., and 
that the members of the family shall be. ax 
polite to each other as to any guest. Where 
people rsh through their meals there is. not 
much change for table manners or pod diges- 
tion, If properly managed, the table cin be 
inde. one of the most refining Influencos of 
the home, 


CLEANING NEW IRON COOKING UTENSILS 

SUBSORIBER asks how to clean new 

stove furniture so that there shall be no 
odor, ‘The manufacturers varnish the outside 
of ironware to protect it from rust. ‘This 
varnish barns off in a fow hours, and Tow 
of no other way to remove it. ‘They tell me 
at hansliaryatse that there is nothing else 
todo, 

A more dient problem is the washing of 
the inside of the utensil, so that it shall not 
rust or smut, Steel cooking utensils are made 
almost as cheap as iron, and while they rust 
if not properly eared for, they will not smut. 
Rub the inside snrfuce of the utensil with 
old newspapers, getting off inthis manner ns 
much of the black as possible, Next grease 
every part of the inside thoroughly with beef 
or mutton suet, Cnt up about apound of 
suet for each | vessel, using, however, twa 
pounds for the tea-ketile, Pat the fatin the 
vessels and let them heat slowly on the back 
part of the stove, When thoroughly heated, 
move them toa hotter part of the stove, where 
they shontd remain for two or three hours, be- 
ing careful not to get the fit so hot that it will 
burn. Tie a piece of an old cloth on a long 
stick, and about every fifteen minutes swab 
thefit around the sides of the utensils, that 
the fit may permeate every part of the iron, 
‘At the end of two honrs draw the, utensils 
back toa cooler part of the stove, where they 
will cool gradually, When cool enongh to 
handle readily, pour out the fat and wash the 
vessels in hot’ soap-snds, Wipe as dry as 
possible with the dish-cloth, and then rub 
smooth with # coarse dry towel. Tron utensils 
once treated in this manner will give no 
trouble in the fitore, if they receive proper 
attention. Itis important that the oily bath be 
given iron ntensils before water touches thein. 

‘here are two causes for the common rust 
ing of iron cooking utensils: water is allawed 
to cool in them, and they are not wiped dry 
when washed. These utensils should be wasli- 
ed as carefully and wiped as dry asa piece of 

lass orsilver, Keep coarse towels for tin and 
iron utensils, and if the dishes re-washed as 
clean as they should be they will not soil the 
towels any more than if they were of china, 

Iron muffin-pans and griddle-cake and fry 
ing-pans may be generously. with fresh, 
lard and allowed to stand over night, In the 
morning heat them thoroughly, and. then 
wash and dry as directed, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from whieh tho excess of olf 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure ani 
dt ts soluble. 


No Chemicais 
are used in fia preparation. Is 
has more than three timen the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ia therefore far more eco- 
nomical, coating less than one 
centacup. Itisdelicjous, pour- 

& iobing, strengthening, EASILY 
ptorstep, and admirably adapted for invalids 
‘ad well na for peraons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhore, 


‘W. BAKER &00., Dorchester, Mass, 


Equally Popular with Rich and Poor. 
A’ Universal Favorite. 


Buck wheat. 
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Alwaye ready, sll preparos: 
ae ORIGINA! 

and only Complete and. Satisfactory 
Condensed Mince Meat in the Market. 

Cheap Substitutes and Crude Imitations 
aro offered with the wim to profit by tho > 
popularity of the New England, 

not be deceived but always in: 
the New England Brand. The best: 


sre DE AA Oa 


ty > 
In paper boxes; enough for two large pies, 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors, 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions, Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 


NONE SUCH brand. 
If your grocer does not keep It, send ae. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepald, 
MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N, Y. 
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This Department is under the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 
JOURNAL readers. MR. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL Department. Where sj ecially desired, however, he 
will answer them by mail if stamp is inclosed. Address all letters direct fo 


DESIRABLE PLANTS FOR PARLOR USE 


JO many inquiries come to 
me about plants adapted 
to cultivation in the par- 
lor that I give a brief 
description of a few of 
the best not already men- 
tioned in the JourNan, 
‘There is no accessory 10 
a hose which I would so 
strongly recommend as 

potted flowers. ‘They bring brightness and 

gladness, and often create sunshine when all 
other things fail, 


A BEAUTIFUL PALM 
ONE, of the most string and peculiar of 
the palm family is Ue Qycas reboluta. 
Its trunk looks more like a Jurge and elon- 
gated pineapple than anything else, From 
the top it sends ont its thick and leathery 
foliage in a great tnft, On a well-grown spec 
inen the foliage will be two or three feet in 
length, spreading ont in all directions, and 
from this some idea can be formed. of its 
decorative qualities, It is durk green in color, 
Its leaves are stiff: but they have a graceful 
curye, and a good plant will be found ex- 
tremely valuable in ornamenting a room. [is 
price prevents it from becoming as popular as 
it would surely he if it could be bought more 
cheaply, but: because of its being rather slow 
and difficult to propagate it brings a high price. 


THE GRACEFUL SWORD FERN 

TPHHiS good old plant is coming into. popn- 

larity again among those who value 
plants for their beanty rather than their nov- 
elty. It lacks the delicate grace of the Adian- 
tums, but it, has w grace all its own, and a well- 
grown specimen will always attract attention, 
if given a soil of leafmold and sand, a shady 
place to grow in and plenty of water and con- 
siderable room for its roots, it will in a short 
time become a plant of noble proportions. It 
is not uncommon to see plants having thirty, 
forty, or fifty fronds from two to. four feet 
long. ‘These have a curve of striking grace- 
falness, and many mistake the plant for some 
variety of palm because of the division of the 
leaves, which greatly resembles that of some 
of the latter family. It is admirably adapted 
to culture in baskets or hanging pote, if care 
is taken to give plenty of root-room, It suf- 
fers from lack of water, and it is yery impor: 
tant, therefore, to see that its wants in this re- 
spect are fully supplied. Shower its foliage 
freely as often as possible, and examine it 
freqitently to see that scale has not attacked it, 

VARIETIES OF THE JASMINE 

T[MIBSE plants are great favorites every- 

where. At the south many varieties are 
quite hardy, but with us at the north, they 
raust be grown in the house, Grandiflora is a 
beautiful winter-blooming variety, of half 
climbing habit, Its flowers are white, star- 
shaped, and of most delightful fragrance, Its 
foliage is finely ent, and somewhut resembles 
that of some varieties of fern. Revolutum. 
closely resembles Grandijlora in all respects 
except that, of color, It is a bright golden 
yellow; Grand Duke is of shrubby habit, and 
produces small white flowers freely, double, as 
& rose, und of the most delicious fragrance, 
‘The culture of these plants is simple, “Gives 
soil of sandy loain; water freely. Shower often 
to keep the red spider from injuring themand 
keep them ina sunny window. Cut back at 
first, to make them branch freely, After each 
period of flowering it is well to ent back all 
the brauebes on which flowers were borne, as 
this induces the sending out of other branches, 
and new growth must be secured in onder to 
have plenty of flowers, none being borne 
from old wood. 


A BRILLIANT PLANT 

ON Bet the most showy and satisfactory of 

house plants that will bloom all the 
time if given a little eare is the Achania Mat- 
vaviseus, It has foliage shaped something like 
that of the Abutiton, of a very. bright and 
pleasing green. The Howers are a rich, bright 
scarlet, and the contrast between flower and 
foliage is exceedingly fine. It is not as free a 
bloomer as many plants, but it will seldom be 
without a few flowers, and this cannot be said 
of most plants. It grows well in loam, made 
light with a little sharp sund. Give the pot 
good drainage, and water well. It likes light 
and sun but does not insist on a great deal of 
warmth, It is not disposed to branch very 
freely if allowed to have its own way, tere- 
fore, in order to secure a bushy, compact plant, 
it is necessary to ent it back sharply from time 
to time while young, so thatas many branches 
ean be secured as are necessary to give plenty 
of blossoming surface. It stands cutting back 
well, snd all that is required to produce a 
plant of ‘satisfactory form is patience and per- 
sistent attention. One thitig that recommends 
ito the amatenr is its almost entire freedom 
u the attack of any insect. It can be 
trained asa small tree, or a shrnb, 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 


A DECORATIVE HOME PINE 
THE Pandamus utilis, better known as the 
Screw Pine, from the fuct that its foliage 
is arranged in a spiral form, isone of the most 
decorative of house plants, if placed in the 
center of a group where jt can be sufficiently 
elevated to display its drooping qualities. It 
requires only ordinary care, and improves with 
age. The leaves of this pine are generally 
three feet or more in length, about two inches 
in width, and of a bright green color, witha 
red line running down the center of each. 
‘The edges of the leaves are thickly set with 
sharp, needle-like teeth which effectually. pre- 
vent anyone from meddling with it. Itis a 
peculiarity of the plant that it lifts itself from 
the pot by its roats, and the amatenr often gets 
the Impression that the plant requires re-pot- 
ting because of the exposire of these roots, 
If re-potted and set lower, so that the hase of 
the plant comes in contact with the soil, the 
roots immediately set to work to throw’ the 
plant above the pot ugain. 
TWO NEW HYDRANGEAS 
HE Hydrangeas are great favorites, and 
their popularity is well deserved. ‘They 
bloom freely, remain in perfection for months, 
and are of the easiest cultivation. ‘The old 
Hortensia is the best known variety, It forms 
@ plant three or four feet high’ by two or 
three feet in width, and bears dozens of clus- 
ters of flowers in early summer, of a pleasing 
pink color, each cluster being’ of enormous 
size, Some of our enterprising florists have 
lately introduced two new varieties quite dis- 
tinct from the old Hortensia, but quite as mer- 
itorions. Stella fimbriata produces its flowers 
in great clusters or trasses with wonderful 
profusion ; so much so that a plant appears 
almost covered with great balls of snow. ‘The 
petals, instead of being smooth on the edges, 
are beautifully fringed. Rosea is a vigorous 
grower, and a great bloomer, and has. flowers 
of a brighter pink than any other variety. It 
makes a fine companion plant for Stella fim- 
briata. To grow the Hydrangea well, give it 
a rich soil, plenty of root-room, and—most 
important ‘item of ali—a liberal’ quantity of 
water while it is making its annual growth. 
In winter, put in the cellar. 


HOW TO RAISE HELIOTROPE 

THIS flower needs a soil rather light and 

sandy in character, but the said should 
not be of the kind we mix with loam and 
other soil for the purpose of making it lizht 
and porous. Rather, that kind of sand which 
closely resembles toam, and has considerable 
richness in it, A stiff heavy loam will not 
give good results, For increasing the richness 
of the soil T would use “Food for Flowers” 
rather than barn-yard manure, as the latter is 
almost sure to breed worms, and these greatly 
injure the fine, delicate roots of the plant, 
See that the pots have good drainage. Over. 
watering is futal; too much moisture at the 
roots causes them to decay, and your plant 
will soon drop its leaves and take on a sickly 
look from which there is no recovery until the 
causes which produced the unheulihiness are 
removed. From this, however, you must not 
get the idea that the plont does not require 
considerable water. It does. It sends out in- 
numerable finy roots which form a thick mass 
in the soil, and make it difficult for water to 
penetrate it, Unless water is given in snf- 
Beient quantity to thoroughly saturate all the 
soil in the pot, and reach the roots daily, the 
health of the plant is affected at once, and the 
leaves will soon turn brown and fall off, pre- 
cisely as they do when there is overwatering, 
Give proper drainage, and there will be no 
danger of using too much water. Make sure 
that the ball of roots is soaked through, Very 
often. the soil will look wet, but examination 
will show that the mass of tiny roots is dry in 
the center while that about it is. very moist. 
‘Therefore, be sure to give enongh {o. reach 
them, if you want your plants to do well. In 
order to make the plants bushy, pinch back 
well when young, and keep up this pinching 
until you have at least a dozen branches, You 
ean tie them up to a rack if you want to, or 
allow them to take care of themselves. Tpre- 
fer the latter plan, They may “sprawl” some- 
what, but they can never be ungraceful, and 
to me, at lenst, a tied-np Heliotrope always 
looks so formal that I can never get rid of the 
impression that it is unvomfortable, and 
mutely asks for that freedom which exn give 
it grace. Give it a warm place, and all the 
sunshine possible. 


THE FRAGRANT CARNATION 
O not neglect to get some seed of handy 
Pinks this spring. H you do, you will 
lose a great: deal of pleasure. "No finer plants 
for the garden exist, all things considered, 
They are beautiful in form and cylor, and 
have a rich, spicy sweetness that no vther 
lower possesses. For cutting they are un- 
equaled. ‘Try one plant and you will be sure 
to have more the following year, ‘They can 
be grown from seed, but in this way you are 
hot sure of what you are yoing to get. If you 
want special colors, it is necessary to order 
plants. ‘The following are some of the most 
lesirable sorts: Alba fimbriaéa; pure white, 
beautifully fringed, and very double, “Arua 
Boleyn ;"" flowers of extra ‘size, very double, 
a dark velvety maroon in coldr, shading to 
light crimson. A splendid kind. “Juliet” 
flowers white, with a center of pale rose, 
Very charming. “Kohinoor;” pure white. 
“Suow ;"” a protuse-flowering kind, of parest 
white, very large and double, and finely 
fringed. "Abbotsford; carmine marbled 
with pare white. Rioh ‘clove fragrance, flower- 
ing most profusely in June, but ireely in fall. 
PLANTS FOR A SHADY CORNER 
NEW variety of the Aspidestra has foli- 
AL age of a very rich dark green banded 
with light green; yellow or pure ivory white, 
the variegation ‘being irregular, some leay 
being almost entirely light, others having only 
narrow lines of the light colors, These leaves 
are all sent up from the crown of the plant, 
and vary in length from a foot to two feet) 
and often number fifteen or twenty on each 
plant. Tt will be readily understood from 
this that a pot of it presents a most attractive 
mass of foliage. Indeed, few plants are more 
striking, and 1 know of nothing better adapt- 
ed to front rows in groups in parlor or hall 
where plants are arranged to present a solid 
and massive effect. The leaves are of a thick, 
tough texture, therefore not easily injured by 
handling, and, like all foliage of that kind, 
they stand the effect of dry air and dust ex” 
ceedingly well, This plant does not requi 
exposure to the sun, though undoubtedly it is 
benefited by being given some sunshine. It 
likes @ good deal of water, but care should be 
taken to have the drainage perfect if you 
would prevent the tips of the leaves from 
turning brown. A. singular plant which is 
eminently adapted for parlor use because its 
leaves remain in a perfect state for years; they 
are from three to four feet in Jength, and are 
beautifully variegated with light green shad- 
ing to yellow, on a dark ground. ‘The yarie- 
gation has the peculiarity of rianing across 
the leaves in bands of irregular widths, rather 
than lengthwise. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME PLANT 


MONG easily-grown pot plants the 
Mimulus must be regarded with 
especial favor. The: flowers ure 
of a peculiar and striking 
shape, resembling somewhat 
those of the Gloxinia, but the 
Mimulus is a much more satis- 
factory plant, because of its 

greater ease of cultivation and greater freedom 
of bloom. For spring and summer flowering, 
seed can be sown any time during the winter 
months, and the plants be brought along to 
commence to bloom in May. The soil in which 
the seed is to be sown should be fine and 
sandy, Use shallow pans, and drain them 
well. Scatter the seed thinly over the surface 
of the soil, and then sift soll lightly over the 
seed and press it down with the hand. ‘Then 
sprinkle with a. fine spray, and cover with 
pane of glass, Put the box or pan in a warm 
place, and in a few days the young plants will 
appear. As soon as they linve made a few 
leaves, prick off into small pots. When fairly 
started to growing sive u cooler place, The 
plants are of rapid growth, While growing 
and floweritig they require plenty of water. 
A soil of turfy loam, leaf mold and sand is 
suitable, Pinch out the main stem to make 
them branch. Tie out over the pots to sticks 
set about the edge. In.color they are a rich 
yellow, blotched and spotted with yelyety 
maroon. If. moschatus is the well-known 
variety, commonly known as the musk plant, 
because of its fragrance. The Minvulus is very 
desirable for greenhouse or window-garden. 


ABOUT OUR FLORAL ADVERTISERS 


HE Jouaxat believes in flowers in or 
about a home. They are educative to 
children, refining to men, and woman's hand- 
maids. ‘No one is a more ardent lover of 
flowers than is the editor of the Jounwar, as 
the box of blooming plants in Mr. Bok's edi- 
torial window and the vase of fresh flowers on 
his desk, freshly culled each day, testify. 
And while he instils into the hearts of all his 
readers. by his own words and those of his 
editorial associates, a love for flowers, the pub- 
lishers seek, especially at this time of the year 
to place before the Journar readers those of 
our most reliable houses and firms which offer 
what. is best and most beantifal in the floral 
world. We can confidently say that we 
believe our floral advertisers to comprise the 
leading and most honorable dealers in busi- 
negs to-day, and as'suich we recommend them 
to our readers. Tt will be to your advantage 
in many cases, however, to mention the. fact 
that you saw their advertisement in the Joun- 
XA1, should yon write to them. 


, 


F ail the bonny buds that blow in bright or cloudy. weather, of all the 
flowers that come and go the whole twelve months to- 
ether,” there are nonethat you cannot obtain at Vaughan's 
lammoth Plant and Seed Store, Chicago. For 1892 our. 
Book, Gardening Illustrated, is a “Mirror of 
American Horticulture” to date, with the handsomest cover ever used on a floral work. 
FOR 24 CENTS (12 two.cent stamps) we mail one bulb each Jacobean Scarlet 
Lily and New Tuberous Begonia, with this magnificent Catalogue. To keep you posted 
on Horticulture at the Worid’s Fair we must have your name. Mention this paper. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 146 ano 148 w. WASHINGTON sr., CHICAGO, 
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SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


m Isall headand sureto head, very 
‘uniform insize, firm and fine in. 
‘texture, excellent In quality and a 
Bood keeper. Single hends hays 
Nrelghed over 64 pounds, 


EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


Temi artent in the world, easy 
rood siza, excellent 
our, nelidhbors, eae 

Sbrworth Sicts-to any one who gots 
Meiwest. onsler; €300 for a pansy blossom £900 
for g bean plant with 10 pots, and above tomato prin. 
Est willeend a packet each of Prize Tomato, Ox 
and Turnip, with ty, Catalogue of Bargulus for on 
3 conte, Greatest bangain catalogue ever sent ou 
Fe" Every person sending siver far above collestion, 
plifrecelv’ Free apacke! GOLDEN BALL LETTUCE, 

Tnest ‘variety ever ee-wn, and 00 cent certifientefoF 

gods, Your choice from my bargain catalogue FREE. 

FB. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onondaga Co.N.Y. 
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4300, "Catalogue went frac, 


= }. ROSCOE FULLER & 
‘ Plat Forks 


RARE PLANTS <6 


‘That can't bo honght elsewhere. 


CURIOUS CACTI 
Mexleo and Sonth Awierien: 
BULBS from Asta, Afvica 
“Australla, et: 
Ilustrated Catalogues FREE 
with sample bull or east, 1 goats, 


10 Rare Cacti for $1.00. 
A BOOK ON CACTI, 


M16 pages, 189 Hlasteations, 10 hents. 
A. BLANG & C0,, 
B14 N. 11th Street, Philada., Pa, 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS! 


OUR SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 


sting of Nie Pats, Ohi era, 
Cacti, heautifal wed rare (olage’ plats 
40 flawers, have proved «-nurprise aad 
dvttghr ta ervey purclaver. Thoneande ot 
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innyé tyr phictiad acm low h price. 
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‘be net posal, ad iar 
alee (9 roash sou In good one, 
nt fifdstented Catnlogae and 
ate Tropical Pants te fant tree 
- ‘will wvery-order oui eo al Intending pore 
chaser, Tht Tall 0 orien. wn see nur plead premiien sifers, 


‘THE AMERICAN BXOTIC NURSERIES, 
R, D. HOYT, Manager, Seven Oaks, Florids. 
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PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Pasco Co. Florida. 
THREE SEED TRUTHS. 
READ! THINKIL ACTIIL 
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‘The S Ferry’s Seeds Ferry's new Seed 
North, Sout, Reaget Sie feat al 
scone chance. Rie wee 
East, West; ‘iyamaxe Bont set 
Ferry's Seeds the FIRST, you get it 
by usin; ent Free 
Ferry's Beeds. for the asking, 


Grow Best. 


P.O. Box 1317 Detroit, Michigan. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
EVERYBOD 


LOVES PAHSIES 
WAHTS THE BEST! 
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10/ANo12 BRIDGE SQUARE, MINNEAPOLIS MI NN 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Areeasily grown, but you must get good Seeds, YOUNS’S SEEDS 
are considered the Standard of Excellence, and have been planted 
in thousands of gardens for morethan a quarter of a century. 
‘Anyone will tell you that they are the best. Try this little 
collection for 25 cents. You will send more and larger orders 
after a that—everyone does. 


PANSY, Superb tarseflo PHLOX pRUMKONDTT, 
een esate ated, PREUNLL HY ORID A, vine mtd 
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ouits 
ABOVE 1S CAGKETS OF FINEST FLOWER SEEDS, SENT POSTPAID, FOR 20 CENTS. 

Our superbly Illustrated Catalogue of Roses, Plants and Seeds (Instruct- 

ive, useful, complete) goes free with every order, or mailed free to all who 


write for it, enclosing C YOUNG & SONS’ 0. 1406 OLIVE STREET, 


6c stamps for postage. SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Thousands of people will purchase | 
Flowers this year. If possible they 
would naturally prefer to visit the | 
largest stock and make selections, 
This would take them to The Dingee & Conard Co., of West Grove, Pa., 
the largest rose growers in Ametica, But were such a trip possible, the visitors 
would simply be perplexed by profusion. Each and all of these people can 
however, at the cost of a postal, have the stocks of this great es 
before them In a convenient and understandable way by means of their bool, 
The NEW GUIDE for 1892, As its name implies, this book is a Guides it 
illustrates and describes upwards of 2,000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants and 
Seeds, giving without exaggeration, the information which every purchaser 
needs, It also gives such plain directions as to care as will enable thelr 
customers to repeat The Dingee & Conard Co’s success with flowers. No 
valuable Flower Novelty is omitted from this work, which also contains many 
tempting Premium offers, As long as flowers are worth selecting, money 
worth saving, and disappointment worth avoiding, this Guide will be of great 

o everyone, 


blishment set 


value to every purchaser and lover of flowers. It is offered F 

The asking is the only price. 
The Dingee & Conard Co. P 

Heed Rove Cen, West Grove, Pa. rofit 
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is a matter of choice, You 

get the luck if you get the 

right seeds. Ours are all 

ie seeds, just because 

ust nothing to luck. 

We are always trying, test- 

ing, proving, so that we can 

fl you only seeds that will 


grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 

Would you like a list with all the “unlucky seeds”! left out? That 
our MONEY GROWER’S MANUAL,—the cream of fruit and flower see 
Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED, It is FREE, if you send two 2c. 
stamps for postage, and mention Tre Lapres’ Howe JOURNAL, 
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SEEDS -s FREE. 
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LADIES’ ano CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
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Phtiadelpain, 18:8 | Melbourne. 1880 
Berlin. (1877 | Frankfort 1881 
1878 | Amsterdam: 1888 


And wherever else exhibited. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 


HEEL CUSHION 


givex alaaticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. “It breaks the shook Of Joring of the 
body when walking. and fs particularly adapt to all 
Who are sbiized to boon thelr feet. TO thine sodering 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and, Nervous 
Affections, i will be ound a great rellee, ‘The rusher 
with its annular projections ts us sof as volver 
thoroughly vulcanized, niways elastic, leather covered 
ext th the foot, and ean be instantly adjusted snsiie of 
the boot, directly tinder the heel. "Ail size 26 conta 
Der pair, mulled pon receipt of priee. “AT All dealers, 
‘What People Say Who Wear Them: 
‘Send ¢ pales more: they are a grand success.” 
‘Rntirely satintactory s send 4 pairs more 
“Phey give instant relief: send mes pairs more” 


Indorsed by physicians Jor nervous troubles. 


C.J, BAILEY & C0,, 22 Boylston St., Boston, 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 


How to Make a Fortune 


SL 
JALL STATIONERS SELL IT. 
hes. EVERYBODY PRAISES ir. 
Sa PerrectPencitPonten CaPornannMe. 


FOUND 


In Galeeston, T., am ald 
cola word 
$5,000. 
A Boston Baker suid 149 0f8 
cates 
$13,389. 
‘We ean prove that others have done nearly 
SF WHll “Colm Collecting: Pays Rig. 
1F Old Colne or Provfe salted 
39 they might be worth 
‘lreulaes ou rave cofne 
for two scar 
‘AGENTS WANTED, 
 AUMISMATIC BANK, Conrt Sr, Boston, 3 
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LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L. SHAW’S 
Skeleton Bang and Ideal Wave, 


Naturalenried, feather light, Wfelike, 
‘beantiful, from $00) up. 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 
All long, convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 
COCOANUT BALM. 


he onty Complexion Beastier endorsed by eminent 
idan. Sta ef 


We your drussint dove 
tet Renp ty 0 not fet 
Kim “convings yor iat 


64 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
soe tleation 1s fast 


HANSON'S 222258 


— MAGIC —# tases 


CORN SALVEs28*= 


ARDS) 


CARD CO.Cadiz.0 


HOUTEN’S 


VAN 


“ButLaw, there's: 

0 credit in being 
ally when you 
-Have Van Hov- 


@sten’s Cocoa to 
D, ink.” 


‘MARE TAPLET. — 


PERFECTLY PURE. 

Its great success has, of course,led tomany 
imitations, but it isgenerally admitted, and 
2 comparison will easily prove that none 
‘equals Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 1b, Cans, 
BZ I not obtainable from yourgrocer,encloss 
‘2Sets to either Vax Hourex & Z00x,108 Reade, 
‘St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave,,Chicago,and 
& can,containing enough for’ to 40 cups, will 
‘be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Hovrex & Zoox.Weesp,Holland. AT. 


THE LACK OF PROPER DRAUGHT 
Produces imperfect combustion, 
‘That's the reason some Lamps 
give such 2 poor ght, 


Ee 


LAMP*:* DOUBLE 
{ CENTRE DRAUGHT | 


GIVING PERFECT COMBUSTION | 
‘Therefore Brightest Light. 


variety 
ikstamped™B. Hl,” 


‘Our smali Book mailed on request. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG, CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Factories, Meriden. (t. | 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR COLDS 


By Mary Marstox 


T IS a fact that the simplest rem- 
edies are ofttimes the best, al- 
thougi their very simplicity gives 
them less value in our eyes. The 
writer has here collected a few of 
the most simple remedies for 
colds, yet each fas been tried over 
and Over again, and has never 

been found wanting, and it iS in their perfect 
simplicity that their value lies. 


HOT LEMONADE 


POR breaking up a cold there is nothing 
better than hot lemonade taken upon 
retiring. ‘This is made by putting the juice of 
two lemons in a pint or hot water. Boil one 
minute, Sweeten to taste, and drink as hot 
48s possible. 


BONESET TEA 


0 make this, take one tablespoonfal. of 
boneset; put in it a pintof hot water, let- 
ling it draw fifteen minutes. Sweeten with mo- 
lasses. When cold, strain and take two table- 
spoonfuls every half hour. 


HOARHOUND TEA 


OARHOUND. TEA is also excellent, be- 
ing made and taken in the same way. 
These herbs can be obtained from any drnggist. 


- 
OLD-FASHIONED ONION SYRUP 
HE old-fashioned onion syrup, made of 
minced onions, a tablespoontal of vine- 
egar (cider vinegar is the best), and half a cup 
of boiling molasses, will be found a good 
remedy for hoarseness and sore throat. 


GARGLES FOR SORE THROATS 

N excellent gangle is made of one table- 
A spoonful of cayenne pepper, half a cup 
of boiling vinegar and three teaspoonfals of 
salt, Mix well together, and when. settled 
strain, Gargle the throat every bulf hour, 
Any one sabject to sore throat of any kind 
will find a certain eure and preventive in 
the daily use of salt and water as u gargle, 


BURNT CAMPHOR 


“HE fumes of burnt camphor wil inseantly 

relieve n cold in the head. Puta piece 
of eamphor the size of an egg in anold saucer. 
Set it on fire, and after burninga few moments 
blow olit the flames, and inhale the fumes. 


“All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one, 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on carerut LivinG; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer, 


Scorr & Bows, Chemists 
Sor FE& Bownn, Chomists, x32SSourh sth Avene, 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of eod-ii 
cilmall druggists everywhere do. gi oor 


POCKETBOOK 
FREE! 


soya 


Worth # cents, and made of imitation. 
Seal; ulso Elegant shoe Catalogue, 
$0°L Oa Teeny Of cents Lostans 
fo LAPHAM'S, PALMER HOU: 
SHOE STORE, Chicago, Hl. 
PORTABLE BATHS, 
‘Beat eer maw Weis ak Hol 
Agente Wanied Everyphent, 
Send for Chreolars. 


FE. J. KNOWLTON, 
“Au Arbor, Mich 2” 


IT’S WONDERFUL’ 


“hs, New, Treatment for Outarrh, by 
petroleum. ‘Send ainiup tor © page pauphier, 
free, Agents wanted 

we will send 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
ual postu 7 


MUSIC SALE sir 


eet 
inusic size. tncuting songs, marches, waltzes, qui 
drilles (with cals), ete, by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, etc, for 200. Satlafaction given or money 
Tefunded. " COMRADES and 100 songs, words. nit 
music, 6c. 600 pieces Violin musi, 600. @. 1. Harta- 
Way, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Ntass. 
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stock of muste 


Madame Rowley’s Toilet [ask 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CLAIMS MADE FOR MADAME ROWLE: 
- ON WHICH IT IS RECOMMENDED TO LADIES FOR 


(OR FACE GLOVE). 


‘Y’S TOILET MASK, AND THE GROUNDS 
BEAUTIFYING, BLEACHING, 


AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION: 


Tat. 

without Discomfort or Inconvenience. 

Itis durable, and does not dissolve or come 
asunder, but holds its original shape. 

It bas been Analyzed by Eminent Sel- 
entists and Chemical Experts, and pro- 
nounced Perfectly Par> and Harmless. 
Ath. With ordinary care the Mask will Last for 

Years, and its valuable properties Never 
Become Impaired. 

Sth, ‘The Mask is protected by letters patent, 
has been introduced ten years, and Js the 
only Genuine article of the kind. 

Sth. It is Recommended by Eminent Phy- 
sictans and Scientific Men as a ubstitute for 
injurious evemetice. 

7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudulent ap- 
piiances used for conveying cosmetics, etc., 
to the face as day t# to night, and it bears no 
analogy to them. 

The Mask may be worn with Perfect 

Privacy if desired. The Closest Scrutiny 

cannot detect that it has been used. 


2a, 


Ba. 


A FEW SPECIMEN £3 


“I am so rejoiced at having found at tast an article | 
that will Indeed Improve the complexion.” 


“Every indy who desires faultless complexion | 
Should be provided with the Mask.” 


“My fuce is as sof and sinooth as an Infant's."* 
“Tam perfectly delighted with It.” 


“AS.a medium for removing dlseolorations-soRening | 
and beautifying the skin I consider 1 unequalled.” 


“Tt Is, indeed, m perfect success—an tnestimable 
treasure” | 


“1 find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn and | 
gives the complexion «soft, smooth surface.” 
“I have worn the Mask but two weeks and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 


‘The Mask {s Soft and Pliable and can be Easily Applied and Worn 


| plexion should have om 


Le 


TRADE MARE 
eg’ 


© < 
‘The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position 
to the face. 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


she Mask certainty acts upon the sein with a mila 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, etc, 
each application.” 


“For softening and beautifying the skin (here Is 
nothing to compare with it." 


“Your Invention cannot fill to supersede everything 
that is used Yor beautifying purpeses” 


“Those of my sex who desire to secure & pare cami- 


© For bleaching the skin and removing tmperfections 
I know of nothing so good.” 


"X bave worn the Mask but three nights, and the 
blackheads have all disappeared.” 


sadhe Maske Should be kept tn every Indy's toilet | 
case.” 


9th, Itisa Natural Be: 
and Removing Complexional Imperfections, 


with | 


utifier for Bleaching and Preserving the Skin, 


10th. The Mask is sold at x moderate price, 
and one purchase ends the expense, 


With. Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended 
for cosmetics, lotions, and like preparations 
may be saved by those who possess it. 


12th, Ladies. in every section of the country 
aire using the Mask with gratifying results, 


18th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective 
for beautifying purposes, and never Injures 
the most delicate alcin. 


14th. While it is intended that the Mask should 
be Worn During Sleep, it may be applied, 
with equalty good reeutts, at Any Time, to suit 
the convenience of the wearer. 


15th. ‘The Mask has received the testimony of 
well-known society and professional ludies, 
who proclaim It to be the greatest discovery 
for beautifying purposes ever offered to 
womankind, 


TRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 


“E annst tell you how delletted 1 am with 
‘Toilet Mask; Ik gives unbounded satisfactions | POO 


cured of freckles by eight nights use 


“A lady 
of the Mask 


“The improvement in my complexio = 
elds fame ny complexion ts trilly mar 


“ After three weeks! use of the Mask the wrinkles 
have almost disappeared. > 


(My sister ned one for a spotted skin, and ber com- 
plexion is ail that can be desired.” 


ee 
Sx ters, tons Sie a 
pile Saas aeea hee MME area, cr 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, bu! 
i kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., 
costs little and saves its user money. 


Toilet Mask. By its use every 


leaving it soft, clear, brilliant and beautiful. 


It prevents and REMOVES 


It is harmless, 


t can only be removed permanently by the 


vanish from the skin, 


——> WRINKLES, «<—— 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


it. 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, 
with proofs and full particulars, 


etc., use 
mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, - 1164 Broadway, New York, 


ra NOW, while have our address before you, as this advertise 
bo! "Please mention “THE LADIES: HOME JOURN. 


ment appears only occasionally. 


FEBRUARY, 1892 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 3r 


Make your 


p Plants Bloom 


Healthy, luxuriant growth and 
almndant’blosscms prodnced- by 
Bowker’s Flower Food, 
clean, edoriess, chemical dress 
ved ia water used on 


an for 
mals, mailed, postpaid, fo 

fo Magnards teatise 
‘Window Gardening.” 
sent free with sack package. Bow 
Yer Fortdiser: Con 43. Chatham 
‘3e, Boston, Masse” Circular free. 


Send 10c.and I will mailto 
you 2 Tuberose Bulbs— 
SS EES 
For 100 pops!| BULBS jasi-ste= 
a0 aboroee Bali aby Pear 
For; Tews hose senpe omg 5 Bi in See er 
onteriattctontampiecetonrag | $2 S30} pees Sait oubie Peces eae 
beatanythingyetot- | Sibed Amaryil See ie eae age Fase 
Gnas. Sra ‘Avondale. Chester Co,. Po. 


LAN’ 1D RO: 
SAREDAND EODSS, 


“and above 8 Pegs 1% 
JOHN A, SALTER, 


cred, It growsabout 


bearing ts pods oo 


“se22| GIVEN AWAY! 


iC ieet, aa without ine is oat ean 
dary, they have,a- tut mew OSI. of 
Eyantyicid Immense Hie vent whieh weetve 
Hotta atmoet 3 ENTIRELY FREE 


erested 


fomeone? contaiain 
300. PODS and will 
yy 8b00cash for it 


Pitt coms, you may 
Milfs" Improved Prolifle Troe Rean. Win, the E900. | Each 


enoush to plant routs and fort Fizections for eutture. 
ow Comm 


COE Fortes 
Wanvearilest and bese ad 9 aul aieolisin The world, 
The cars are the laxgest and handsomest of all and if 
gop.onco pings 12all your neighbors wil want soe 
pet CU MESEER 
Ispronounced by ail the finesteversrown:arobest quality Free, if you will name paper. Flowers, 
andsrow tev thio atin tong, Us bentty willaarpch eon: Vegetables, Finest Strain. 
BUY CATALOGUE s worth ects toany ono, eho kets LLEN, rr 
8200 offer Conder €500 for a +4 pound Toma - 
Sino Fancy Blows, ern orasincinatome, | C. E, ALLEN, - Brattleboro, Vt 
i net each of Improved Tree Rea 


ver witit my catsioeue of barmains, SEEDS FREE! Seven packets Choicest 
fran test bargeiA cataloguvever sent out, we 
gears sey pomonsending ites far ators salecon, Swede in cach? able 
Pansies, 5 


AY YOU. Write now. 
ON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLEN S SEEDS. 


NONE BETTER. Large Catalogue 


qilipeceive Freon packet GOLDEN BALL TURNIP, Asters; 36 var, mixed; Coolee Gorm 
tn Hine Pasiety svor prawn, untabucent cor: 20 tees Bieces iwiliannn 42 vee Lmproved 
iticaeroreeeds your cision rommybargainestsioese | Scopus Sa var ane elezait ‘plower, ete, 


fro. F, B, MILLS, Rose Hill, Onondaga Co.. N, 


ee RAINBOW 
Es) A vew EANSY a oy 


Sane flower, 
Pktigets; half pke.sets. 
‘Webell ull Kinda of weeds 

th HALF PACKETS 


fh BI, sn 


SS SS SSS eee 
SEEDS! §0eS, of Choteest Flowers for 20 conte. 
‘One pkt. each of Giant Pansies, Moon 

Higwer, Aster, Carnations, Verbena ana Zinnia.” Bean 
eae eee VETRSOaY, Berne, Ind. | ————— 
JAPAN and California Balbs, Seeds, Shrubs, 


Seeds | Geena ness Spite Ast , Tuberous Hegonia, te. send us your address, and we will mail you 
S| Caiccolaria, New Cann ‘and New, Passion | our beautifully Mlustrated catalogue of above free, 
Flower, the Cota free AG, ANDERSON. Leigh, Neb, ‘H. H, BERGEN & CO, San Francisco, Cal 


{amounting to 60 cts, at regular rates), all malled 

for trial to those who send six letter stamps (12 cts), 

defore March Ist for my Seed and Plant Catalogue, 
1, W. GOODELL, Seed (rower, Pansy Park, Dwight, ASS, 


SEEDS, PLANTS 
and BULBS, 


Avoid Ghappoistment, eave 
money and make 5 sucotss of your 
garich for this season by wowlag 


Dreer's Reliable Seeds, 


Dreee's Garden Calendar for 11 
win wivise you hovestly. Pall 
‘Siition for poauase, G eats. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


ENGLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No, 46, 112 Pieces. 


Premium with an order of $20.00, 
Kked and delivered at depot fer 39.00 


ENGLISH DECORATED 
Gold Band Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces, 
‘Decorated in Five Natural Colors. 
Premium with an order of $35.00. 
Cash Prise, packed and delivered nf depot, 
SL Elegant Set 
Ww are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee. Chinn snd reeha and do the argest Tea and Coffee 


Gash pelcer Dinner and Pea s 
Table Linen (oe own importat 
‘Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offee 
alue for the money invested and get a premium, 
Ifyou buy Ten and Colle froin your grocer yout pos 
fe. Th an article published ts one of the ta 
Fall grocer showed K pros of 1) per cent, ne les Is plain, buy from rat hands: 
We have teen doing basiness In Boston for 17 ‘and the publishers of this Jouks<at. will testify to oar 
undpubted Fellabiity,. We do.» Dusines of over 400.000 yearly, and our, Camb sales of Dinner, Tea 
ind ‘Pollet Seta. Silverware, Lamps, etc. amounted 4 R63.000 In 1801, aide, from out Pen ant 
Bites sates Our iilusteated Price xd Premium List tells the whole story." We like to mail it to all 
Who white for it; it costs yon nothing and wil interest you. 136 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO,, 8il Washington Street, Boston. 


“PILLSBURY’S BEST” 
FLOUR 


Makes More Bread 

Makes Whiter Bread 

Makes Better Bread 
THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR. MANUFACTURED. 


Or 


For Sale by all 
First-class Grocers. 


wo will plc lock or ture Hey where 


708s | 


+ PERFECTION. © SS 


8.60, Ars, Grand Raaias, Wich. 


Have You Seen 


The Latest Fashions in Pansies? 


Probably not, for the remarkable improvements are very recent and several are now 
offered for the first time, while new strains of the past few years have been perfected. 
Pansies are doubtless the most popular of all flowers raised from seed, eeaiia onder 
to give a new impetus to their culture, by acquainting all with the wondrous beauty of 
the LATEST NOVELTIES, we ee decided to make the following 


will mai 
Special Offer ror 2 5 Cts Sees 


For 1892, only. 
PEACOCK PANSY. A grand fancy flow- 
ef, petals edged with a thin white line, within 
srhlch Is a space of purplish crimson, passing! 
into a rich ceatral blo: ‘lug shading 
to black, ‘The coloring is frady delicious. 
ROSY MORN PANS!) Z 
beautiful rosy red color with a distinct white 
edge around each petal, while the three lower y 
tals are blotched with a Jeep purplish red. 
he flowers are of perfect form and good size. 
BURPEE'S DEFIANCE GIANT FAN- 
CY PANSIES, The flowers measure from 
half to four inches across; the 
‘are of all shades and they are: 
potted, distincdly 
marked with the large blotches, . 
Rx Wehave a beautiful plate, patated in 
nine colors, of the three distinct sew Pansies 


oe, Boh ‘mail enclosed. 
fiat with eur PARI iL far 1802 
IMPROVED GIANT TRIMARDEAU. 
Greatly improved in the enormous size of flow= 
ers, fine for, and increased variety of colors. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN, ‘Spiendid Mxd. 
Seed of over fifty colors, ‘sayed from the finest 
lowers by the German specialist, whose gardens 
we repeatedly inspected during the past Summer, \ Ses 
ALL FIVE of the stove grand Novelties in PANSIES, one packet of each 
with instructions bow to raise the largest Pansies, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 cts., or five complete Collections for $r.00. No such offer was ever 
made before, and we hope to greatly extend the culture of Pansies by thus popularizing 
the finest strains of this beautiful fower. Will you not take this opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their wondrous beauty? Our word for it, yon cannot invest 
twenty-five cents in any other seeds that will give such satisfaction and delight, 


ORDER NOW, and ask or Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892, 
the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. With honest descriptions, truthful illus- 
trations, and colored plates painted from nature, it tells all about the BEST SEEDS, 
including Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers, which cannot be had elsewhere. 


pW. Atle sase mention this paper.) 


ee Pigosis! & Co. philadetphia. Pa. 


GELDS ROSES 
THEY GROW--THEY REES 
Catalogue Free = 


pages describing one of the 
ioe csmapiete stocks fa eho U. S 


8 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 


The STORRS & HARRISON Ss. 
PAINESVILLE. Lake Go.. GHIC. 


SEEDS, ROSES, PLANTS 
WE SEND PREPAID BY MAIL. 


40 packets choice Flower Seeds; all different. Thess 
rl be multotent to niant ‘whole flower garden, 

fe choice Vegetable Seeds; you will get every 
Ming in this collection. 

20 very fine Ever-blooming Hose 


his yeu 
25 cho! ainbow " Pansy Planta; wo ele 
‘Ss 1S Single Geranivms; all different 


20 chisico Chryss ms; ditierent ; prize Winners, Leo 
32 clegant sorts of Begonias ; all Lowering kinds... 
Hinstaane ilunrased 96 pace Catalogue, with best terms 00 agents, nerd 
Setting above Hives and'all Plauta, mulled for Ge- stampa, Don't oniet 
‘Sour Tises, Plants or Sends before seding our priced. Cn sve yon money. 
We have abite urw Bogus, Curreanibertns, Qerantamty Roget 
efiel, O. 


CATALOGUE. 
LIVE STOCK ANNUAL 


GOD & REESE Ui 


SEEI 


Sea iiccta aa Wiosiratads 25 Grats Bo 


:| WILSON'S 1822 
PLANT, TREE AND 


2 Pages, "200 Fine Engravings 
Information,” One of ths, 1 nds of guarauteed 
Garden, Flower und Fic! Tees, Sitall Fruits, Choice Itases, 
Flowering Plants and. nk ‘horonghbre: ies. 
Flowering, Finnts and. Teale, on application, Address, mentioning this papery 

‘SrED 
SAMUEL WILSON, «ion, PA. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 


YVavoras's “GanpesiNe ILLrsTRaTED” for 182 contains one hundred pages hand- 
ted snd Mustrated with accurate photo-engravings and colored plates, and 
the most artlstic Scarlet and Gold cover ever made, It is a Mirror of American 
Horticulture to date, and shows the recent attainments of this art, side hy side with 
‘the good old plants of our fathers’ gardens. ‘The cultural Instructions, garden sur 
plies, flowers for bouquet making, etc., ete., are of special interest to ladies, 
What Chicago §s doing and what she will do in 188, Is what American people 
inust know. Our programme is outlined in this Book for 182, and every one who 
orders, however small, In 1892, will recelye our World's Fair Book of 18a, ‘Therefore 
we make to every reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal who mentions {t, 


a>“ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL” OFFERS. “aa 


Offer No.1. For 240. we mail one bulb each Amaryllis Formosissima (Scarlet 
“Mexican Lily) and new ‘Tuberons Begonia. 

Offer No. 2, For 400, we mall ove new Chinese Pweonia “Lady Bramwell” 
pink satin flower, Royal Horticultural Society Prize winner, 

Offer No.3. For 50c. we mail one plant each, Clrysunthemam Weldner, 

golden yellow, Tvory, white, and Waban, pink. Qur famous catalogne with eolored 

Cover Iliasteation of "Parisian Flower Girl" from Salon of 18i1 sont free with exch of 

shove The Ladies’ Home Journal offers. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, wists CHICAGO. 
NEW HARDY PRIMROSES. 


GRAND ACQUISITION AND BEAUTIFUL 
BiyOND DEsOMPTION. THEY BLOOM CON- 
TINUALLY IN ALL COLORS, FROM PURB 
WHITE TO DEEPEST CRIMSON. Uneroelied for 
borders. and_rock-work or for pot culture ‘They 
‘continue to grow and multiy after Year. 
SUeivalled Soin ts oblulned from the Bewest and 
hhandsomest, vuricties. 

For 35 cents we will mall a packet of the seed and 
our BEAUTIFULLY ILLU! ‘TED HORTIOUL- 
TURAL GUIDE FOR 1892. 


CURRIE BROS., asaioriits, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘Tore oaght to be tn every American Garden. They a 

re wpe wih th Dk any eat rene NEE 
inn Novels” 

ors aod Yorvsabice, aro fh i ate 


Bt ard at 
fate adcfed froma Brstorde 


EDS” Ee 3 00 worth on ial, 25c. 8 


Morning lary, show 
ne Palasade Chlox tunes tall Py raid Mil Sy ih 
ner fasade Chioxeraromstare; Tall Pyrat ey chat 
‘Silene, tine. ‘Soe pankan ‘Sead of each above lovely ives etacse cB CUe 


Fresh and Pure 


VEGETABLE SEEDS = te 


‘arnip Heet, ben extra our: 
pelery, vost blanchos 


z 
aa easy ‘n 


sata 
oe Bells version na ‘Ghee 
a Thess, offers et 
perior xeedy to new cuxtomers 
Ci 


nt | BG ROSE nett 
ae Rose ee 
* FREE! ROLLER ORGAN. x 
Plays 300 Tes * ut ston te aan” 


WE TEACH HOW, 3 


§..&. RUSS CO,, South B 


sofas perma tae ee 
ihe Yoilet Requisites (pdaty weed 
cM ocorPARIS 


rougtyest i 5, for postae 
PiNAULT, 68 Temple P1,, Boston, Mass. 


er igus 


DRESSMAKERS fa Be 


short, time onl «further Information ndi 


jovi Seat porta ter 
nate Mild eacortinndts Paha" FiteBONH 0, Three. Oaks, 


SOUND DISCS 226% 


Tanger per con 
sal lar devi idee cor err wane aft 
reaaiaareare ak Pont 


P LAYSzPLAYS 


Cork, ‘Theat Bei 
SeNseactos, and Fapor Scenery: New Catalogues, 


BIRD gas -Senenees 


MANNA [rice antes Genaroe 
MAKES (22230 o's Sony al tree 
CANARIES res ae 
WARBLE. tins dren tenavntuas es 


=ON— 
APPROyAl: 
BOOK MAILED FREE, GEO.R-FULLER, ROCHESTER NX 


Seagentsitn, pall pew and bomutitis govt: | meee 
LADY Afitets Site 8) i bxerce, Chicago, 1 roo 5 
ae 
CE Fe Rom@"end exhibit oar elo- 
BOO SCRAPERS WANTED Heer x 
a and eral a 
Hot adult ue New: Toilet Arts 
Port 


Brea Byevan TOILET o., Peru 


Sm rel emg 


“NEW CARDS 
30 NEW eae 2c. 


OURLING JELLY—DR. AM- 
mett's Hrench Jelly keeps hair in 
curl three days. Sample by mail, 106, 
MIDDLETON DRUG CO..NYcity 


YOUR N, 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 


Type halder, boutoTndelibiowk, 
i fu Tall ree 


aoe og 


eX Sous BRONCHIAL he 
| Se ee Dr 
Sample Hoe. Stone Medicine Go. Chicago, 


Dia Kc a 
PLAYS ‘Caiaiouog tre 
‘S DEMISON, ‘Publisnen, Chicago: 


gor letecrs, BOOK, 
ips equi 
us (Fegan Pour adres to-day on x pore 


5 Giiaiaes aboRESS co. 126 5, Bin SC, Phila.,Pa. 


AIL 
y) Ecullb Rresingety al: St Nem 


siccest PONDEROSA DER 


AND BOTH 


GLORY and PROFIT “yvo" 


OSA TOMATO 


Sor 
Pe TOMATO 


0 valuable that we paid $2.6 O last year forthe NAME alone when sold under the No. ‘*400." 


‘This year we think more 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of 


wild be grown in 


because the essential features of EARLINESS, 


for the GARDEN, (which alone costs us 2 
saw this advertisement. 


If Catalogue alo 
can be deducted on 


A SAMPLE ME anit Bett kas 
10 


Ma 15 
Hair, Pimples, 
JOMN I WOODECRY, DENNATOLOGICAL INSTITETE, 
126 West 42d Street, 


cn thls Magasin, 


ACENTS WANTED. 


The Excelsior 


Carpet Stretcher 
and Tack Hammer Combined. 


RICHARD W. MONTROSS; Gallen, Mich. 
eee 


C ES centuenen 


<d below, where also its fine qualities ar= told at 


“EVERY GARDEN IN THE LAND 


QUALITY, that makethesdeal Terai, this Ponders 
degree. Delicate persons will always prefer it because it is ne 


Price per Packet, 20 cts.; 6 Pkts., $1; 12 Pkts., $1.75; 25 Pkts., $3. 

be ‘that with every order for a packet or more we will 
DON’T FORGET, sini Vaik, otc CATALOGUE of EVERYTANG 
Our Catalogue of 159 pages 1s bound in illuminated covers, 
andis the la gest ever issued. Itis replete ‘with many engravings and colored plates of 
all that is new and desirable in S- EDS and PLANTS. 


wanted, we will mail it on receipt of 25 cts., which amount 
‘t order from Catalogue. Postage stamps ace} 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


than ever and to aid in making its merits still wider knowa 
we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. 


NOW THEN on 1so2we orrer $500.00 


Ponderosa bought in 2892 in onr sealed pack 


SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
riety possesses in the superlative 
fly seedless, 


cents} provided you will: state where you 


pted as cash. 


NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND Lastnvad ODOR, 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
‘unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25 
tn stamps and receive a cake by return xaall. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL Shandon Bells Waltz (tho popular 
Roclety: Waltz) sent PEER to anyond sending Ut 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Boi 


SVRADSIT & POUL 
Weight Paid, MeMULLAN WOVEN. AE Penc 0.CHICAOO 


Teawne BLUSH OF ROSES 


BF for your compre 


a A hortia By mats maitre, 
Miss FLORA A. JONES, 
SOUTH BEN; 


MISS BEACH'S. 


Curling Fluid 


Keopsthehairinegel fordnys. 
No Odor or. Sediment, 
Harmon. “Civesvignrand 
bewnty 40 finly imerenses Its 

mith, A wet bosoat a 
Shagelets or ent prepaid Be. 
» LAD AG My wanted. 
j DINISON “CHEMMIOAL, (CO. 
VC) LaSalle 8 


5 Samples Free. 


DANCING 
SoA IR BALL. 


30 other specialties: 


DAY SURE. 
Bore os owners boy ft 
WHEEL. Holly, Mich. 


NO FREE 
SODA, 


BUT EXTRA 
CREAM. 


Soap 


EVIL EFFECTS OF SOAP 


Soaps dry, roughen and weaken the Skin, and make it blotchy, dull and 
muddy, the Hair wiry, white and weak, and the Nails striated 
and brittle, from the following causes: 
pear oi aaah re he eal cero 


4.—Soda and Potesh left in them. 3—Jetsam and Flotsam (putrescent fats). 
2.—Deleterious acents and colors. 4 Cocoanut Oil (makes alkaline soaps “bite”: 
‘5—Glycerine, Rosin, Sugar, and Methylated Spirits (as in transparent soaps). 
‘A)-\INOLIA SOAP contains unchangeable cream, instead of soda and potash, and fs guaran- 
seal teed pure; therefore, it does hot dry the skin. 


Ee ROLES BONE bk Solar: phe whitened, msde transparent with chemicals, or 
: y way “doctored up”; so it is free from extraneous irritating matter. 
(= 


any 
TNOLTA SOAP ¥ elds a1 
r, OF 2 
[D)}—VINOLIA SOAP is the om for skin affections, delicate skins, shaving or shai ing, 
Bev Shi the tllet hursety and bath. Does not extract natural oil rom the eke 


UNRIVALLED LONDON MEDICAL JOURNAL REPORTS: 


he British Medical Journal reports: |" Of unquestionable excellenee and muck In favor with 
the profession. A. nufictured soap, unadulterated with injarious ingredients 
Behe Lancet rep ‘No fee alkall,n distinct excess of free fat, odor delicate, and an article of 
= excellent quali 

athe Hospital Gazette reports: 
Aa econ inoiin’ Soap surpassed. 
KyThe Chemist and Druggist reports 
AF isan ideal soap, and the sicin has & 


NO BAD FATS, 
SPIRIT OR SUGAR, 


he soothing lather, which cleanses without shciveling the skin, 
It is the Soap presoribed by all leading cons! tants abroad. 


We caf confidently assert that for tollet purposes we have never 
Vinolla’ Soap fs absolately free from uncombined slkalt. 


ty feeling after washing with I” 
athe th Press and Circular reports: " Delicately scented, gives a good, smooth lather, and 
— 


e Baby reports: ! Vinolla! Soap difers from the ustat seented aud other soaps, inasmuch it 
‘contaiba an excess of plastic emollient creat. For the tollet, nursery and bath, and espectalls 
fected with skln affections, it may be used with comfort, safety and perfect satistaction.” 


@#-The Dablin Medical Journal reports: “It differs from other soaps in containing an admixture 
Of unsaponified cream, instead of an excess of alkall, and does not dry or weaken the skin and hair.” 


6 Journal of Laryngology: Vinolia' soap is an excellent and elegant soap, lathering 
nicely, producinga som skin, & deliately perfumed, and, altogether, tole: requisite hard to surpaase 


Vinotia”: Soap, Balsamic (Medical), 35 cents, Otto Toilet, a5 cents; and Vestal, &5 cents. 
(@ plastic emollient cream for the Skin), so cents x. 
Vinolia” Sanitary Rose Powder (soothing, soluble, and safe), so cents per box. 


BLONDEAU ET CIE.,73 &75 Watts St., New York. 
#27-Minlature Samples of Soaps, Cream, Powder and Dentifrice forwarded on recelpt of Ten Cents, 


TEN LO LOTS WILL MAKE YOU RICH 


IF BOUGHT NOW IN THE 


Town of Griffith 


‘THE COMING GREAT 


‘ Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago 
M Saas 


FOUR RAILROADS 


\XOW IN OPERATION. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL. 
‘THE GRAND TRUNK, 
THE CHICAGO & ERIE, and 
THE ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN, 
The Chicago Outer Belt Line, 
which encircles Chicago as shown, 
making a switch connection with ali 
her railroads, and giving Griffith 
Chicago rates of freight to 
Ncaco all points. 
Griffith also has two oll pipe 
lines of the Standard Oil Go., 
which supply ol fr fuel much 
coal. 


uniformly profitable, returning 
five and ten fold in a few years. 


WHY will an investment in Griffith 
lots payP—because it can now 
be had on the ground floor and 
values are constantly advancing 
by location of new factories. 

HOW MUCH are lots in Griffith ?— 
residence lots $120 upward; bus- 
iness lots $300 upward, on 

WHAT is the history of investments monthly payments of $4 to $12 
in Chicago’s factory suburbs?— _if desired. 


Write to-day for full particulars of lots offered. SENT FREE. 
We are only waiting for your address. Here’s ours: 
JAY DWIGGINS & COMPANY, 142 Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 


HOW is Chicago growing?—by lo- 
cation of new factories. 
WHERE are factories locating?—in 
her manufacturing suburbs. 
WHICH suburb affords them best 
facilities-—Griffith, having two 
fuel oil pipes and four railroads, 
including a Belt Line which con- 
nects with twenty-two more 
roads as shown by the map. 


If regular physicians succeeded in. curing the severer 
forms of skin diseases, there would be no use for the 
Curicura Remeptes, and therefore no sale; 

Because nine patients out of ten, cured of torturing 
and disfiguring skin and scalp diseases by the Curicura 
Remeptrs, proved to have been under an average of at 
least two physicians before taking up the Curicuras. 

We do not object to this state of things. Why should 
the doctors? 


They have the patient first. We are content to take 
the case after them, 

The only thing that occasions wonder is that the patient 
should go around instead of across lots. The road is so 
plain and straight that a child may follow it. 

First. 


Diseases,’ 


Send for our book, *Cause and Cure of Skin 
* which will be mailed free to any address. 
Second. Buy a cake of Cuticura Soar, price 25 cents. 
This can’t hurt you, financially or physically. 
Third. 
purifier and beautifier you have ever used, as well as the 


If the Soar proves the most effective skin 


purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps, you may 
venture to buy a box of Curicura, the great Skin Cure, 
price, 50 cents. 

Fourth. 
diate and grateful relief in the most distressing of itching 


If the great Skin Cure should afford imme- 


and burning skin and scalp diseases, and prove more than 
satisfactory in every respect, 

Fifth. 
Reso.vent, the new blood purifier and greatest of humor 


You may safely proceed to buy the Cuticura 


remedies, price, $1.00, and thus complete the cure. 

Is not the foregoing reasonable? 

And is not the expense of testing our proposition 
trifling, compared with medical attendance and the cost of 
the usual number and variety of prescriptions? 

Everything about the Cuticura Remepres invites confi- 
dence. They are as perfect as our present knowledge of 
materia medica and therapeutics can make them. Neithey 
time, talent nor money is spared in their preparation. 
They are absolutely pure and agreeable to the most deli- { 
cate and sensitive, and appeal to the intelligent and refined 
everywhere. They are suitable to all ages, and may be 
used from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula, with 
the utmost satisfaction. 

It is gratifying to note that the Cuticura Remepres 
have won the confidence and esteem of the cultivated and 
refined in every community; and while used by people in 
every walk of life, the higher the consumers rank in intelli- 
gence the greater the appreciation of these great skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies. 4 

Sale greater than the combined sales of all other blood 


and skin remedies. 
Sold throughout the world. 


Porter Druc anp Cuemicat. Corporation, Boston. 


